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Art.  I.  Commentaries  on  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  before  the  Times 
.  of  Constantine  the  Great  ;  or  an  enlarged  vievo  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Historic  of  the  first  three  Centuries,  Accompanied  with  copious  il¬ 
lustrative  Notes  and  References!  Translated  from  the  Latin  of 
John  Laurence  Mosheim,  D.D.  late  Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Gottingen..  By  Robert  Studley  Vidal,  Esq.  F.S.A.  8vo. 
vols.  I.  and  II.  pp.  735.  Cadell  and  Davies.  London.  1813. 

JF  the  execution  of  a  subject  were  always  in  projiortion  to 
its  magnitude  or  the-  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  would  rank  among  the 
most  finished  of  compositions.  But  though  it  may  seem  at 
first  inviting,  as  embracing  the  most  momentous  of  all  trans¬ 
actions,  and  on  that  ground  has  attracted  a  crowd  of 
ordinary  minds,  the  subject  is  found  when  closely  examined  to 
present  almost  insujierable  difficulties.  The  great  facts  of  the 
<‘arly  Christian  history,  it  is  true,  have  been  committed  to 
>'rifing  :  but  the  incidents  of  the  story,  the  subordinate  events, 
and  the  discriminating  features  of  the  human  agents, 
are  involved  in  obscurity.  The  earliest  history  of  the .  for- 
tiiiies  of  the  church,  now  extant,  was  not  compiled  until  three 
tpiitunes  after  the  death  of  its  founder  fnm*  are  the  writings 
of  the  first  Christians  adajited  to  supply  tlie  defects  of  re¬ 
silin’  history.  Few  of  their  letters  remain.  'Fhe  progress 
Christianitv,  havins:  been  silent  and  unconnected. with  se- 
tuiar  ailairs,  lias  received  but  little  light  from  Pagan  authors, 
vviio  regarded  this  system  of  religion  with  careless  contempt, 
^oine  events  of  great  consequence  are,  therefore,  passed  over  al- 
unnoticed,  and  others  are  disguiseil  in  the  exaggerations  of 
pjisision  and  rhetoric ;  while  a  host  of  ignorant  scribes  who  thought 
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it  lawful*  to  aim  at  the  exaltation  of  what  could  not 
derive  dit^nity  from  human  efforts,  have  debased  the  whole 
by  a  ))rodigious  mass  of  absurd  fable. 

The  first  a^es  of  Christian  history  exhibit  throughout  a 
scene  of  |)er])etual  contest.  The  controversies  that  now  agitate 
the  Christian  world,  though  all  of  a  recent  date,  affect  the 
remotest  ages  and  events.  Persons,  according  to  their  party, 
determine  wiihout  examination  on  the  character,  principles, 
and  actions  of  the  first  Christians;  and  consult  documents,  not 
to  learn  and  form  a  right  judgment,  but  to  confirm  their  prepos¬ 
sessions.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  impartiality  of  a 
judge  can  in  this  case  be  acquired  ;  and  indeed  the  reception  that 
an  impartial  history  would  probably  meet  with,  is  sufficient  to  deter 
those  who  should  be  thus  qualified,  however  courageous,  from 
undertaking  it. 

Whether  genius  will  surmount  these  difficulties  must  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  time:  meanwhile,  the  work  of  which 
the  first  half  now  appears  in  an  English  dress,  must  be  accepted 
as  by  far  the  best  account  that  lias  yet  been  publishetl,  of  the 
early  fortunes  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  revising  his  Elements 
of  Christian  History,  well  known  to  the  English  reader  bv 
Dr.  Maclaine’s  version  and  notes,  Mosheim  perceived  that 
many  things  in  the  history  of  Christian  affiiirs  had  been 
omitted,  and  others  unfairly  represented,  or  altogether  mis¬ 
conceived.  The  remarks  of  this  sort  that  occurred  ajipear- 
ed,  as  they  accumulated,  not  unworthy  of  preservation ;  and 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  composing  commentaries  on 
the  Christian  affairs,  of  which  the  first  portion  only,  com¬ 
prising  the  first  three  centuries  has  been  given  to  the 
public.  This  work,  however,  is  complete  in  itself;  and 
comprehends  the  period  usually  deemed  the  golden  age 
of  Christianity.  Though  it  embraces  all  the  tojiics  of 
the  Elements  of  Christian  History,  instead  of  being  dis¬ 
tributed  under  general  heads,  it  forms  a  continued  narrative, 
a  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  order  of  time  and  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  events  w  ith  their  causes.  On  the  compilation  of  these 
Commentaries,  the  author  has  bestowed  immense  labour. 
While  he  has  taken  every  advantage  of  the  labours  of  modern  wri¬ 
ters,  he  has  examined  the  original  authorities  with  minute  and 
comprehensive  circumspection.  He  has  detected  several  im¬ 
postures,  adjusted  many  points  of  controversy,  and  elu¬ 
cidated  a  multitude  of  obscurities.  He  has  supplied  the 
place  of  philos  ophy  by  sobriety  and  good  sense.  The  work 

^  Datur  haec  venia  antiquitati  ut  miscendo  humana  divinis  priinordi* 
urbium  angustiora  faciat.  Livt/. 
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throuf^hout  discovers  great  learning,  combined  with  extreme 
accuracy  and  impartiality.  It  wlh  be  alternately  applauded 
and  condemned  by  all  parties. 

ill  the  work  translated  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  the  history  of  tlie  first 
century  descends  much  more  into  detail  than  any  of  the 
following,  until  the  period  of  the  Reform  ation  The  case 
is  reversed  in  the  Commentaries:  the  introduction  and  first 
book,  both  relating  to  the  first  age,  are  much  less  cojnous 
than  any  of  the  subsequent  parts.  The  difference  between 
the  first  divisions  of  the  two  works  consists  in  the  narrative 
of  the  latter  being  in  some  places  a  little  abridged,  in 
a  few  others  expanded,  fortified  with  a  greater  number  of 
authorities,  and  illustrated  with  many  additional  notes,  some 
of  considerable  magnitude.  VVe  shall  advert  to  some  of  the 
more  important  ailditions ;  but  our  notices  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  must  be  very  desultory. 

The  mysteries  in  which  the  secret  worship  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  afterwards  originated,  Mosheim  concludes  from  a  jias- 
sage  in  Aurelius  Victor,  were  introduced  at  Rome  by  Hadrian. 
That  they  were  chiefly  designed  to  teach  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  (a  favourite  opinion  of  Warbiirton’s)  no  one,  it 
seems  to  our  author,  can  belieVe  who  attends  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  ;  though  he  allows  it  may  have 
been  the  object  of  some  of  them  to  expose  the  public  su¬ 
perstitions,  and  inculcate  purer  principles  of  religion.  Perliaps 
this  is  going  too  far.  The  description  of  the  religious  sys¬ 
tems  of  ttie  ancient  Indians,  Persians,  and  Egyjitians,  is 
very  naiich  enlargeil.  It  seems  a  fair  conclusion  from  the 
words  which  Sallust,  in  his  consjiiracy  of  Cataline,  puts 
into  the  mouth  both  ot  Caesar  and  Cato,  that  tiie  immori- 
taKty  of  the  soul  did  not  enter  into  the  popular  belief.  li 
must  be  admitted  that  there  was  an  essential  dilfereiice  be¬ 
tween  the  doctrines  of  the  Oriental  and  of.  the  Grecian  sages  : 
it  is  to  the  doctrines  of  the  former,  piincipally,  that  refe¬ 
rence  is  made  in  the  term  in  Scripture.  It  has  long 

l>een  doubted  in  what  class  of  philosophers  Philo  Judaeus 
ahould  be  ranked.  Mosheim  classes  him  with  the  Eclectics 
because  he  commends  by  turns  PlatonistSj  Stoics,  and  Py¬ 
thagoreans,  and  borrows  indifferently  their  maxims  and  ex¬ 
pressions. 

The  account  of  the  Jewisli  sects  is  in  this  work  improved 
by  great  additions.  The  character  of  the  Sadducees,  which 
IS  drawn  after  Josephus,  is  very  ingeniously  traced  to  their 
speculative  principles.  Believing  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  they 
Were  obliged  to  admit  that  the  righteous  w'ould  be  rewarded 
and  the  wicked  punished;  but  as  they  imagined  death  to  be 
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the  extinction  of  the  soul  as  Avell  as  of  the  body,  they  ^er<* 
driven  to  place  rewards  and  piinishiiients  in  the  j^oods  and 
evils  of  the  present  state.  Frotn  tliese  principles  they  looked 
upon  the  rich  and  prosperous  as  approved  of  God ;  and 
the  poor,  the  aiHicted,  and  the  unfortunate,  as  objects  of  his 
displeasure.  To  atteinj)t  to  relieve  the  wretched,  or  initiate 
the  calamities  inllicled  upon  men,  was  in  their  view  directly 
to  counteract  the  desii^ns  of  Providence.  As  outward  pleasnres 
and  t^ratitications  seemed  to  them  the  proper  rewards  of 
virtue,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  a  life  of  luxurious  en* 
joyments.  !Mosheini  thinks  that  the  rich  man  mentioned  by 
our  Saviour  was  a  Sadducec ;  and  that  the  whole  parable 
confirms  the  account  which  Josephus  has  ^iven  of  that 
sect.  Of  all  the  Jewish  sects  not  one  has  excited  such  interest, 
or  ^iveu  rise  to  so  much  discussion,  asthat  of  the  Essenes.  Philo 
ami  Josephus  are  at  variance  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
Essenes  in  regard  to  sticrifiecs ;  the  former  denyina^, 
the  latter  atfirming,  that  they  offered  victims  in  sacrifice  to 
God.  The  authority  of  Philo  has  generally  been  preferred, 
and  attem])ts  have  been  made  by  exposition  or  emendation 
to  make  Josephus  speak  his  language :  but  as  the  Essenes 
were  divided  in  their  opinions,  both  authors  may  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  he  correct.  A. passage  is  here  adduced  from 
Porphyry  which  sets  the  credit  of  Josephus  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  Therapeutae  whom  Philo  has  described,  have  usually 
been  called  theoretical  Essenes,  but  our  author  questions 
whether  they  belonged  to  that  sect.  That  they  were  Jews 
he  has  no  doubt,  and  ascribes  it  to  prejudice  that  any  persons 
still  prefer  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  that  they  were  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  is  conjectured  with  much  plausibility,  that  this 
singular  sect  arose  from  an  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Moses  with  the  principles  of  the  oriental  philo¬ 
sophy. 

-  As  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  birth  was  fixed  upon 
in  times  much  more  recent  than  those  in  which  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  celebrated,  our  aiitlior  seems  jus¬ 
tified  ill  concluding  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  first  dis¬ 
ciples.  It  has  often  been  aftirmed  that  our  Lord  did  not 
separate  from  the  Jewish  Church:  but  as  he  gave  his 
disciples  a  new  and  improved  rule  of  life,  to  wliicb  he  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  adhere ;  and  by  a  peculiar  rite  separated  from 
the  eommunity  (hose  who  were  disposed  to  conform 
to  the  rule,  holding  with  them  separate  assemblies ;  it 
must  be  allowed  tliat  he  formed  a  society  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jews.  Our  author  does  not  rank  among  the 
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extraordinary  endowments  of  the  Apostles,  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  The  miracles  that  were  wrought  by 
their  hands  ought,  he  conceives,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  agency 
of  Christ  exerted  on  their  invocation  ;  a  notion  which  seems 
to  have  the  support  of  scripture.  It  is  evident  from  the 
Acts  that  the  Apostles  remained  at  Jerusalem  several  years 
after  Christ’s  ascension,  and  it  may  be  allowed  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  command;  but  the  assigning 
the  reason  of  this  command  is  an  instance  of  our  author’s 
proneness  to  refinement.  We  know  not  whether  we  ought 
to  consider  of  the  same  nature  the  ingenious  view  that  he 
gives  of  Matthias’s  appointment  to  the  Apostleship.  After 
the  Apostle  Peter  liad  made  a  suitable  speech  to  the  persons 
assembled,  he  conceives  that  two  were  selected  by  the  Apostles 
from  tlie  body  of  Christians  in  order  tliat  they  might  choose 
one  of  them  in  tho  room  of  Judas;  and. Matthias  W'as  raised 
(0  the  Apostleship,  not  by  /of,  but  by  tlie  suffrage  of  the 
faithful.  This  notion  is  plausibly  siq)ported  by  a  critical 
examination  of  the  original  text,  by  which,  however,  though 
it  may  be  favoured,  it  does  not  seem  clearly  determiued. 

The  supposition  that  all  the  Apostles  suffered  violent  deaths  it 
shown  to  be  groundless  :  it  arose  from  the  extravagant  ho¬ 
nours  that  were  paid  to  those  who  suffered  death  for 
Cltfist’s  sake,  to  which  it  was  supposed  the  Apostles  mmt 
necessarily  be  entitled  ;  as  well  as  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  term 
martyr,  which  signifying  a  witness  of  any  sort,  was  applied 
to  those  who  confirmed  their  attachment  to  Christ  by  their 
hiood.  A  very  happy  emendation  is  j)roposed  by  our  author 
of  a  passage  extracted  by  Eusebius  from  Ilegesippus’s 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just,  which  has 
much  perplexed  the  learned.  The  Jews,  he  supposes,  in¬ 
quired  of  James  ‘‘  What  is  the  gate  of  Salvation  ?”  but 
the  translator,  through  ignorance  or  inattention,  confounding 
the  term  signifying  salvation  with  our  Saviour’s  pro- 
l>er  name,  to  which  in  their  dialect  it  bore  a  great  re¬ 
semblance,  rendered  their  inquiry  What  is  the  gate  of 
Jesus  y”  It  is  the  common  belief  that  the  Christians  suf¬ 
fered  exactly  ten  persecutions  before  the  reign  of  Con¬ 
stantine;  but  so  far  from  being  derived  from  history,  to 
'vhich  Mosheim  thinks  it  repugnant*  he  says  the  notion  sprung 
from  an  imagination  that  the  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians 
Were  typical  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  num- 
l)er  of  the  persecutions  must.equal  the  number  of  the  plagues 
Tbe  following  account  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the  martyrs 
^^erves  to  be  extracted. 
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‘  Both  martyrs  and  confessors  were  looked  upon  i%  being 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  acting  under  an  immediate  di. 
vine  inspiration.  Whatever  they  said,  therefore,  was  considered 
as  proceeding  from  the  oracles  of  God:  whatever,  during  their 
imprisonment,  they  required  or  wished  to  have  done,  was  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  divine  command — to  disobey  which  would  be 
the  very  height  ofimpiity;  and  whatever  they  did  was  accounted 
as  nothing  less  tlian  the  act  of  God  himself,  with  whose  spirit 
they  were  conceived  to  be  filled.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  sins  and  offences  of  the  martyrs,  it  was  imagined  that  they 
were  all  at  ned  for  and  washed  away  by  their  own  blood,  not 
by  that  of  Christ.  (Vide  Clemens  Alexand.  SJromat.  lib.  iv.  p, 
596.) 

‘  Being  thus  restored  to  a  state  of  absolute  purity  and  inno* 
cence,  it  was  conceived  that  they  were  taken  directly  up  into 
heaven,  and  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  divine  councils  and  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  that  they  sat  as  judges  with  God,  enjoying  the 
highest  marks  of  his  favour,  and  possessing  influence  sidhcient 
to  obtain  from  him  whatever  they  might  make  the  object  of 
their  prayers.  Annual  festivals  were  appointed  in  comneino- 
ration  of  their  deaths,  their  characters  were  made  the  therre 
of  public  eulogies,  monuments  were  charged  with  transmitting 
their  names  and  acts  to  posterity,  and  various  other  distinguished 
honours  were  paid  to  their  memories.  Those  who  had  acquired 
the  title  of  confessors  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
were  on  every  occasion  treated  with  the  utmost  reverence  The 
interests  and  concerns  of  the  different  religious  assemblies  to 
which  they  belonged  were,  for  the  mo^t  part,  consigned  to  their 
care  and  management ; — insomuch,  indeed,  that  they  might  alaiosl 
be  termed  the  very  souls  of  their  respective  churches.  When¬ 
ever  the  office  of  a  bishop  or  presbyter  became  vacant,  they 
were  called  to  it  as  a  matter  of  right,  in  preference  to  every  one 
else,  although  there  might  be  others  superior  to  them  in  point 
of  talents  and  abilities.  Out  of  the  exceedingly  high  opinion 
that  was  entertained  of  the  sanctity  and  exalted  character  of 
the  martyrs,  at  length  sprung  up  the  notion  that  their  reliquei 
possessed  a  divine  virtue,  efficacious  in  counteracting  or  reme¬ 
dying  any  ills  to  which  cither  souls  or  bodies  may  be  exposed, 
from  the  same  source  arose  the  practice  of  imploring  their 
assist4nce  and  intercession  in  cases  of  doubt,  or  adversity,  at 
^Iso  that  of  erecting  statues  to  their  memories,  and  paying  io 
these  images  divine  worship:  in  fine,  to  such  an  height  oi  vi¬ 
cious,  excess  was  this  veneration  for  the  martyrs  carried,  that 
the  Christians  came  at  last  to  manifest  their  reverence  for  these 
champions  of  the  faith  by  honours  nearly  similar  to  those  whiw 
the  heathens  of  old  were  accustomed  to  pay  their  demi-g<x» 
and  hesoes.”  Vol.  1.  pp.  180,  181. 

In  the  notices  contained  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  of  tw 
frame,  customs,  and  officers,  of  the  first  Christian  commu- 
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nitieSj  our  author  has  fouiul  great  scope  for  his  ingenuity 
anil  penetration.  Acts  ii,  42.  he  thinks,  contains  a  distinct 
fniiineration  of  the  branches  of  worship  in  tlie  church  of  Je¬ 
rusalem.  In  the  first  place  one  or  other  of  the  apostles 
delivered  a  discourse  for  the  general  edification  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  ;  then,  a  collection,  signified  by  the  word  communion^ 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  which  was  followed 
by  llm  commemoration  of  Christ’s  death  and  the  offering  of 
general  prayers.  At  first  the  Christians  met  in  private  houses  ; 
but  as  tlieir  number  increased,  they  were  divided  into  classes, 
eacli  having  a  separate  place  of  meeting.  The  presidency 
of  the  whole  remained  with  the  apostles,  who,  with  the  consent 
of  the  people,  appointed  men  of  approved  faith  to  superintend 
individual  classes.  As  many  of  the  primitive  believers  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  Were  indigent,  those  who  were  in  better  circumstances 
liberally  contributed  to  relieve  their  necessities.  These  contri¬ 
butions  being  intrusted  to  the  management  of  indigenous  converts, 
complaints  were  made  by  the  foreigners  of  partiality  in  their 
distribution.  To  prevent  all  complaint  in  future,  .  the 
apostles  advised  that  seven  others,  the  number  of  the 
classes  into  which  the  converts  were  divided,  should  be  se¬ 
lected  from  the  believers  of  foreign  extraction,  who,  being  chosen 
by  the  people  and  consecrated  by  the  apostles,  took  care  of 
their  own  poor.  These  seven  men,  therefore,  were  not  the 
first,  nor  the  only,  deacons  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
but  were,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  Hellenists, 
added  to  those  who  before  superintended  the  concerns  of  the 
indigent.  This  account  of  the  transaction,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  reason  assigned  for  the  number  seven,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  arguments  so  cogent,  that  it  bids  fair  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  received.  It  will  not,  however,  be  so  easily  admitted 
by  multitudes  in  this  country,  that  the  power  of  enacting  laws, 
appointing  teachers,  and  determining  disputes,  resided  in  the. 
people  at  large ;  or  that  the  episcopal  function,  instead  of 
being  coeval  with  the  first  society  of  the  faithful,  had  its 
origin  in  the  great  increase  of  the  congregations  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  requiring  a  greater  number  of  teachers,  which  suggested 
the  expedient  of  a  president  to  preserve  order  among  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  same  rank ;  or  that  the  primitive  churches  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Ephesus,  &c.  were  indej)cndeut  of  each  other, being  connect¬ 
ed  together  only  by  the  common  bonds  of  faith  and  love.  The 
Motes  upon  Pliny’s  account  of  the  worship  of  the  Christians 
Bithynia,and  upon  Hennas  the  autlior  of  ‘‘  The  Shepherd^’* 
abound  in  curious  matter,  and  strikingly  illustrate  our  author’s 
talent  for  subtle  and  iiigeniims  deiluction  from  apparently 
Scanty  and  unfruitful  premises. 
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Ill  the  second  book  of  these  Commentaries,  to  which  nc 
must  now  proceed,  the  text  is  upon  a  much  larger  scale 
than  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Elements  of  Chris¬ 
tian  History  :  the  additional  matter  is  also  more  curious  and  ini' 
portant,  and  the  notes  perpetually  swell  into  dissertations. 
As,  however,  the  additions  and  improvements  consist  chiefly 
of  the  illustrations,  tlie  general  facts  being  the  same,  we  must 
pursue  the  same  miscellaneous  mode  of  remarking  upon  thii 
as  upon  the  former  book,  only  taking  the  liberty  to  be  some¬ 
what  more  copious. 

Though  it  is  im]>ossible  to  specify  the  circumstances  or  the 
authors  of  the  further  diffusion  of  Christianity  during  the  second 
century,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  propagated  through¬ 
out  almost  all  the  nations  known  in  that  age.  The  author 
rities  adduced  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  have  very  much 
tlie  air  of  rhetorical  exaggeration ;  but  the  representations  of 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenceus,  and  Tertullian  must  have  had  some 
foundation  in  reality.  The  only  missionary  of  this  age,  whose 
name  has  descended  to  posterity,  is  Pantaenus.  He  is  laid 
to  have  been  sent  to  India,  but  as  the  eountries  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  that  name  by  the  ancients  are  very  uncertain,  the 
scene  of  his  labours  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute*.  Our  au¬ 
thor  thinks  it  was  Arabia  Felix,  since  Jerome  reports  that 
Pantaenus  found,  among  those  that  he  taught,  Matthew’s  gospel 
in  Hebrew,  given  them  by  Baitholomew,  who,  it  cannot  bf 
doubted,  laboured  in  Arabia  Felix.  The  origin  and  anti- 
<|uity  of  Christianity  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
have  produced  an  accumulation  of  useless  writing  and 
dull  controversy.  Our  author .  approximates  as  near  the 
truth  j)erhaps  as  can  be  expected  in  questions,  originally 
io  obscure,  and  wdiich  those  who  were  interested  in  the  fame  of 
their  respective  churches  have,  by  their  preposterous  inven¬ 
tions,  involved  in  the  greatest  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

What  proportion  the  Christians  in  this  age  bore  to  the 
Pagans  is  an  interesting  inquiry.  The  follo\Ting  extract 
very  sober  and  judicious  ;  it  will  serve  as  au  ample  specimen 
of  the  woA,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  translated. 

*  It  is  scarcely,  indeed  we  might  say  it  is  not  at  all  possible, . 
to  ascertain,  with  any  thing  like  precision,  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  the  Christians  in.  this  age,  and  more  especially 
within  the  confines  of  the  Roman  empire,  bore  to  that  of  those 
who  still  persisted  in  adhering  to  the  heathen  superstitions.  Most 
of  those,  by  whom  the  subject  has  been  adverted  to  in  modern 
times,  have  erred  by  running  into  one  or  other  of  the  extrern^* 
The  number  of  the  Christians  at  this  period  is  as  unquestionably 

*  Eusebius  says  expressly  that  Pantaenus  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  eastern  nations,  and  went  so  far  as  to  India  itself ;  by  which,  no''* 
ever,  be  did  not  mean  India  intra  Ganges. 
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over-rated  by  those,  vvlio,  not  making  due  allowance  for  the  tumid 
eloquence  of  some  of  the  antient  fathers,  represent  it  as  having 
exceeded,  or  at  least  equalled,  that  of  the  heathen  worshippers 
as  it  is  under-rated  by  those  who  contend  that  in  this  age,  there 
were  no  where  to  be  met  with,  no  not  even  in  the  largest  and 
most  populous  cities,  any  Christian  assemblies  of  importance,  either 
in  point  of  magnitude  or  respectabilityf  •  That  both  are  equally 

*  *  Tertullian  is  by  many  considered  as  speaking  literally  no  more 
than  the  truth,  when  he  urges  the  Romans  in  the  followihg  words : 
Uesierni  sumus^  et  vestra  omnia  implevimuSy  urhes^  insulas,  castella, 
mnicipia,  conciliabula,  castra  ipsa,  tribus,  decurias,  palatium,  senatum, 
forum.  Sola  vobis  relinquimus  tcmpla.  Apologet.  cap.  XXXVI 1. 
p.  311.  edit.  Havercamp.  To  me,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
African  Orator,  who  seems  to  have  been  naturally  inclined  to 
exaggeration,  in  this  instance,  most  evidently  rhetoricates  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Were  the  passage  to  be  stript  of  its  insidious 
and  fallacious  colouring,  1  conceive  it  would  be  found  to  mean 
simply  this : — the  Christians  are  very  numerous  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  empire ;  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
name  any  department  in  which  some  of  them  are  not  to  be 
found.* 

f  ‘  The  world  has  of  late  seen  many  writers  of  the  most  oppo¬ 
site  characters  and  views  assiduously  co-operate  in  undervaluing 
and  diminishing  the  churches  of  the  second  century.  Those  in¬ 
veterate  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion,  whom  we  style  Deists, 
do  this  by  way  of  meeting  the  argument  which  its  defenders 
draw  from  the  wonderful  and  inconceivably  rapid  propagation  of 
the  gospel ;  an  argument  which,  they  conceive,  must  completely 
fall  to  the  ground,  could  the  world  be  once  brought  to  believe, 
that  during  the  first  two  centuries  the  converts  to  Christianity 
were  but  few,  and  those,  chiefly,  of  a  servile  or  low  condition. 
The  adversaries  of  episcopacy,  whom  we  commonly  term  Pres- 
b}terians,  take  the  same  side  with  equal  zeal,  under  the  hope 
^  of  proving  that  the  charge  committed  to  a  bishop  of  the  second 
century  must  have  been  comprised  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  ‘ 
and  consequently  that  the  prelates  of  the  present  day,  whose  su¬ 
perintendance,  mr  the  most  part,  extends  over  large  tracts  of 
country,  are  altogether  a  different  order  of  men  from  the  primitive 
bishops.  The  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  about  two  hundred,  or 
^  the  most  of  six  hundred  persons~of  little  of  no  account  (and 
a  bishop  of  the  second  century,  according  to  them,  was  nothing 
®ore)  may  rather  be  likened,  say  they,  to  a  country  parish  priest 
“an  to  a  bishop  of  modern  days.  The  same  thing  is  likewise 
eagerly  contended  for  by  such  of  our  own  writers  as  have  en- 

Iiejed  the  lists  with  the  advocates  for  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
?hjcct  which  these  propose  to  themselves  in  so  doing  is  to  render 
evident  that  the  vast  multitude  of  martyrs  and  confessors  with 
^hich  the  Roman  calendar  is  crowded,  must  be,  for  the  most 
'01^.  XI.  G  s 
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in  an  error,  it;  manifest  from  the  persecutions  that  were  carried 
on  with  such  fury  against  the  Christians  in  this  century.  Had 
their  number  been  any  thing  equal  to  what  many  would  have  us 
believe,  common  prudence  would  have  withhelcf  the  emperors, 
magistrates,  and  priests,  from  irritating  them,  either  by  proscrip, 
tions,  or  punishments,  or  rigorous  severities  of  any  kind.  But,  on 

part,  fictitious;  and  that  the  hones,  which  are  daily  brought  to 
light  from  the  Roman  catacombs,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
the  remains  of  Slaves  and  people  of  the  lowest  order,  than  as  re- 
liques  of  Christian  martyrs.  In  this  way  do  we  frequently  find 
persons  of  the  most  opposite  views  concur  in  yielding  to  each 
other  a  mutual  support.  Wise  and  honest  men,  who  take  care 
always  to  temper  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  by  a  proper 
respect  for  truth,  will  readily  allow  that  we  have  sufficient  grounds 
to  warrant  us  in  making  no  very  inconsiderable  deduction  from 
that  immense  host  of  Christians  which  many  ‘  conceive  to  have 
existed  in  the  second  century ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find 
themselves  precluded  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony  of 
words  as  well  as  facts  (and  this  too  deduced,  not  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Chri-<tians  themselves,  but  of  men  who  were  hostile 
to  the  Christian  name)  from  joining  in  opinion  with  those  who 
maintain  that  in  this  age  the  Christian  churches  were  but  few 
and  inconsiderable  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  evidence  of  facts,  there  is  the  notable  testimony  of  an  author  of  the 
greatest  weight,  namely,  Pliny  the  propraetor  of  Bithynia,  who,  in  a  re¬ 
port  made  by  him  to  the  emperor  soon  after  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  states  the  province  over*  v\hich  he  presided  to  he  so  filled 
with  Christians,  that  the  worship  of  the  heathen  deities  had  nearly 
fallen  into  disuse.  Epistol,  lib  X.  ep.  XCVII.  p.  821.  edit.  Longol. 
Mult  if  says  he,  omnis  cetaiisy  omnis  ordinisy  utriusque  sexus  eliamy 
vocaniur  in  pericidumy  et  vocabnntiir.  In  this  passage  I  would  par¬ 
ticularly  recommend  the  words  omnis  ordinis  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  would  wil’ingly  have  us  believe  that  th'e  primitive 
churches  were  made  up  of  rude  and  illiterate  persons,  slaves,  old 
women  of  the  lowest  order,  in  fact  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  people, 
and  that  amongst  the  Christian  converts  there  were  none  to  be 
found  of  any  account  or  dignity.  Either  their  position  must  be 
wrong  or  Pliny  must  have  here  stated  an  absolute  falsehood. 
Neq'ue  civitates  tantumy  he  continues,  sed  xncos  etiam  aique  agroi 
supersfitionis  istius  coutagio  pervagata  est, — The  wdiole  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  therefore  swarmed  with  Christians,  not  merely  a  particular 
part  of  it.  Lastly,  it  is  plainly  to  be  perceived  from  his  account, 
that  the  credit  of  the  heathen  deities  had  at  one  time  been  in 
great  jeopardy,  and  that  the  number  of  their  worshippers  was 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  Christians.  This  is  manifest  from  what 
he  states  of  the  temples  having  been  deserted,  the  sacred  solemnities 
for  a  long  time  intermitted,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods 
reduced  to  a  mere  nothing.  Certe  satis  constat,  prope  jam 
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the  other  hand,  had  they  been  merely  a  trifling  set  of  obscure 
iVnoble  persons,  they  would,  instead  of  being  combated  with  so 
much  eagerness  and  pertinacity,  have  been  spurned  at  and  treat¬ 
ed  with  derision.  Upon  the  whole,  the  conclusion  that  seems 
the  least  liable  to  exception  is,  that  the  number  of  the  Christians 
was  in  this  age  very  considerable  in  such  of  the  provinces  as  had 


lata  tcmpla  ccepisse  eelebrnriy  et  sacra  sotemnia  diu  iutermissa  repeii, 
^mique  venire  victimos^  quorum  adhuc  rarissimus  emptor  invenie^ 
lafnr.  We  are  reduced  to  the  necessity,  then,  of  eitner  believing 
that  the  report  made  by  this  circumspect  and  prudent  writer  to 
his  imperial  naster  was  founded  in  fiction  ;  or  else,  admitting  that 
in  the  P<»ntic  province,  even  so  early  as  his  time,  the  Heathen 
worshippers  were  far  outnumbered  by  the  Christians;  at  least  that 
the  greatest  part  of  its  inhabitants  had  manifested  a  disposition 
to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Those  who  conceive 
that  the  Roman  empire  contained  within  it  but  few  Christians 
at  this  period,  think  to  do  away  the  force  of  this  kistiniony  by 
saving,  that  in  this  letter  to  IVajan,  Pliny  assumes  more  the 
character  of  an  advocate,  than  that  of  an  historian,  and  that 
therefore  wliat  he  says  is  not  to  be  understood  altogether  in  a 
literal  sense.  Now  to  this  1  will  in  candour  accede,  so  far  as  to 
admit,  that  Pliny  was  desirous  of  inspiring  the  emperor  with  sen¬ 
timents  of  lenity  and  pity  towards  a  set  of  people  whom  he  knew 
to  be  of  an  harmless  character  and  under  the  influence  of  no 
evil  principle,  and  that  with  this  view  he  was  led  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  to  amplify  the  number  of  the  Christians  ;  but  hither  surely 
cannot  be  referred  what  he  says  of  the  temples  having  been  be* 
tore  nearly  deserted,  'the  sacred  rites  intermitted,  and  the  .sacri¬ 
fices  neglected.  For  Trajan  cvi^uld  have  drawn  no  other  conclu¬ 
sion  from  this  than  that  Christianity  was  on  the  decline.  In 
every  other  respect,  too,  we  find  the  orator  quite  laid  aside,  and 
tilings  represented  in  plain  and  simple  terms  without  the  least 
artificial  colouring.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  Lucian, 
to  wliom  it  is  impossible  to  impute  any  thing  like  a  similarity  of 
t^a^ign.  Lucian,  in  an  account  which  he  has  transmitted  to  pos- 
t^ity  of  the  life  and  nefarious  practices  of  Alexander,  represents 
tiiii  infamous  impostor  as  complaining  i^7r?7r?»j7^ai  yMl 

Ilr.Toy,  ol  rtgl  avrS  ToXfxw>Ti  ra  xaxi^’x  '  jSXnts’liyjiuiiv  :  pletiam  eSSt  jPo^ltunt 

Atheis  et  Christianise  qui  audeant  pessima  de  se  maledicta  spai  f^re* 
Jn  Pseiulomant  §  25.  p*  232.  tom.  ii.  opp.  edit*  Gesner.  This 
Alexander  appears  to  have  dreaded  the  perspicacity  of  the  Chris¬ 
ty  by  whom  he  w^as  surrounded,  in  no  less  a  degree  than  that 

the  Epicureans,  a  set  of  men  by  no  means  of  an  insignificant 
Of  frivolous  character,  but  on  the  contrary  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
%  a  particular  injunction,  therefore,  he  prohibited  both  the  one 
the  other  from  being  admitted  to  the  secret  mysterious  rites 
^  ^  he  instituted  'n  ^i(rTi«vo;,  »j  STrxxHfftsf,  nxti  rwrae-xo^o; 

*  ’  /.  c.  §  38.  p.  244.  These  words  the  illustrious 
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been  early  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  continued 
still  to  cultivate  and  cherish  it ;  but  that  nothing  beyond  a  fe\f 
small  and  inconsiderable  assemblies  of  them,  was  to  be  found  in 
those  districts  where  the  light  of  the  gospel  had  been  but  recently 
made  known;  or,  if  communicated  at  an  early  period,  had  been 
suffered  to  languish  and  fall  into  neglect.’ 

In  tracing  the  causes  of  the  wide  and  rapid  spread  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  this  age,  it  was  impossible  not  to  advert 
to  the  former  controversy  to  which  Drr  Middleton’s  ‘‘  Free 
Inquii^y^  gave  rise,  and  which  excited  much  interest  in  this 
country  about  half  a  century  ago.  The  insidious  design  of 
the  sceptical  theologian,  which  alarmed  the  English  Clergy, 
is  very  properly  exposed ;  while  his  profession  tliat  he  meant 


translator  of  liUcian  renders,  Si  quis  Atheusy  nut  ChristiamiSy  nut 
Epicureus  rcnerity  orgioritm  speculator y  fugito.  To  me,  however,  it 
appears  that  w  e  should  better  meet  the  sense  of  the  original  by 
rendering  them  si  quis  AtheuSy  she  Christianus  sit,  she  Epicnrem,  j 
vencrit,  fugito.  The  title  of  Atheist  being,  as  it  strikes  me,  here  j 
used  by  this  impostor  generically,  to  denote  those  to  whom  he 
afterwards  specifically  takes  exception  under  the  two  denominations 
of  Christians  and  Epicureans.  'I'hat  the  Christians,  as  w^ell  as  the 
Epicureans,  were  termed  Atheists  by  their  adversaries  is  well  known 
to  every  one.  It  redounds,  however,  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  Christians  of  Pentus,  that  we  find  Alexander  thus  classing  them 
w  ith  the  Epicureans,  a  set  of  men  on  whom  it  was  not  easy  tc 
impose,  cither  with  respect  to  their  eyes  or  their  ears.  In  the 
present  day  w’e  have  many  who  would  willingly  persuade  us,  that 
the  primitive  Christians  were  of  such  an  insignificant  and  stupid 
character  as  not  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  miracles  and  pro¬ 
digies  from  the  tricks  of  impostors,  and  from  some  of  the  regular 
though  rare  operations  of  nature.  To  this  Alexander,  however, 
this  cunning  deceiver,  who  had  found  means  to  impose  on  so 
many  who  were  deficient  neither  in  perception  nor  understand¬ 
ing,  they  appeared  to  be  persons  of  a  very  different  cast;  men, 
in  fact,  endowed  wfith  a  considerable  share  of  caution  and  pru¬ 
dence,  w’ho  were  well  capable  of  forming  a  proper  estimate  of 
miracles  and  prodigies,  and  whom  all  the  craft  and  cunning  of 
those  who  made  it  their  study  by  tricks  and  deception  to  impose 
on  the  vulgar,  could  not  easily  delude.  The  fear  thus  manifested 
by  Alexander  of  the  Christians,'  must  certainly  be  allowed  to 
possess  considerable  weight  in  proving  how  very  numerous  they 
w’ere  in  the  provinces  of  the  Homan  empire ;  nor  is  it  open  to 
the  same  exceptions  that  are  taken  to  the  testimony  of  idiny. 
Alexander  cannot  be  charged  with  indulging  in  declamation  by 
w’ay  of  moving  the  passions ;  his  complaint  is  dictated  merely  by 
a  concern  for  himself,  and  his  credit  with  the  world.’  Vol.  H. 
pp.  17—27. 
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not  to  contend  that  no  miracles  whatever  were  wrought  in 
the  primitive  church  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  is 
justly  considered  as  an  extorted  acknowledgement  of  his  adver¬ 
saries’  triumph. 

Of  the  account  given  by  IVIosheim,  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  bcjfore  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  following  sentence 
from  Michaelis  in  reference  to  it,  sulViciently  evinces  the  value. 
“This  treatise  deserves  especially  to  be  read,  because  the 
“  author  has  freed  the  history  of  this  version  from  several  mis- 
“  takes,  that  were  generally  committed,  and  from  which  1  was 
“  not  exempt.” 

Our  readers  will  peruse  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  written,  the  following  passage  on  the  ar¬ 
tifices  sometimes  employed  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

It  follows  a  view  of  the  ordinary  causes  which  contributed  to 
its  progress,  and  is  one  proof  among  many  others  of  the  impar¬ 
tiality  that  pervades  these  Commentaries. 

‘With  the  greatest  grief,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  the  upright  and  laudable  exertions  tlius  made  by  the  wise 
and  pious  part  of  the  Christian  community,  were  not  the  only  human 
means  which,  in  this  century,  were  employed  in  promoting  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  by  some  of  the  weaker  brethren, 
in  their  anxiety  to  assist  God  with  all  their  might,  such  dishonest 
artifices  were  occasionally  resorted  to,  as  could  not,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  admit  of  excuse ;  and  were  utterly  unworthy  of  that 
Mcred  cause,  which  they  were  unquestionably  intended  to  support. 
Perceiving,  for  instance,  in  what  vast  repute  the  poetical  effusions 
of  those  ancient  prophetesses  termed  Sybils,  were  held  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  some  Christian,  or  rather,  perhaps,  an  association 
of  Christians,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  composed  eight 
books  of  Syhilline  verses^  made  up  of  prophecies  respecting  Christ 
and  his  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  persuade  the  ignorant  and  unsus¬ 
pecting,  that  even  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Noah,  a  Sybil  had 
foretold  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  his 
Church.*  This  artifice  succeeded  with  not  a  few,  nay  some  even 

*  ‘  The  Sybilline  verses  are  treated  of  very  much  at  large  by  lo.  AU 
ben  Fabricius  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Greca\  where  the’ 
reader  will  also  find  a  particular  account  given  of  those  writings, 
yhich  were  sent  out  into  the  world  under  the  forged  name  of  Hermes 
Prismegistus.  The  last  editor  of  the  Sybilline  Oracles  was  Ser- 
'atius  Gallaeus,  under-  whose  supetintendance  and  care  they  were 
f^rinted  at  Amsterdam  1689,  in  4to.  corrected  from  ancient  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  and  illustrated  with  the  comments  of  various  authors. 
To  this  edition  the  reader  will  find  added  the  Magian  Oracles  at- 
^‘huted  to  Zoroaster  and’ other's,  collected  together  by  Jo.  OMopairs, 
n^iongst  which  are  not  a  few  things  of  like  Christian  origin.  That  the 
‘V^illine  verses  were  forged  by  some  Christian,  with  a  view  of  pVe- 
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of  the  principal  Christian  teacliers  themselves  were  imposed  upou 
by  it ;  but  it  eventually  brought  great  scandal  on  the  Christian  cause 
since  the  fraud  was  too  palpable  to  escape  the  searching  penetration 
of  those  who  gloried  in  displaying  their  hostility  to  the  Christian 
name.^  By  others,  who  were  aware  that  nothing  could  be  held 
more  sacred  than  the  name  and  authority  of  Hermes  Trismegistus 
were  by  the  Egyptians,  a  work  bearing  the  title  of  Poemander,  and 
other  books  replete  with  Christian  principles  and  maxims,  were 
sent  forth  into  the  world,  with  the  name  of  this  most  ancient  and 
highly  venerated  philosopher  prefixed  to  them,  so’that  deceit  might, 
if  possible,  effect  the  conversion  of  those  whom  reason  had  failed 
to  convince.f  Many  other  deceptions  of  this  sort,  to  which  custom 
has  very  improperly  given  the  denomination  of  Pious  frauds,  are 
known  to  have  been  practised  in  this  and  the  succeeding  century. 
The  authors  of  them  were,  in  all  probability,  actuated  by  no  ill 
intention,  but  this  is  all  that  can  said  in  their  favour,  for  their 


vailing  the  more  easily  on  the  heathen  worshippers  to  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  has  been  proved  to  a  demonstration, 
by  ( amongst  others )  David  Blondell,  in  a  French  work,  published 
at  Charenton  1649,  in  4to.  under  the  following  title,  Des  Sj/billes  ce- 
lebres  tant  par  V Aniiquitc  p  yenne^  qiie  par  les  saincts  Peres.  Indeed 
we  may  venture  to  say,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  are 
blinded  by  a  love  of  antiquitVi  or  whose  mental  faculties  are  debili¬ 
tated  by  superstition,  there  is  not  a  single  man  of  erudition,  in  the 

E resent  day,  who  entertains  a  different  opinion.  It  may  be  observed, 
y  the  way,  that  Blondell's  book  was,  after  two  years,  re-published, 
under  a  different  title,  namely,  Traite  de  la  Creance  des  Peres  touchant 
I'Etatdes  J^mes  apres  cette  vie^  ct  de  VOrigine  de  la  Prierepourks 
.  MorteSy  et  du  Purgatoire  ^  V occasion  de  PEcrit  attribue  aux  Sybillcs, 
Charenton  1651,  4to.  The  fact,  no  doubt  was,  that  finding  pur¬ 
chasers  w  ere  not  to  be  attracted  by  the  former  title,  the  bookseller 
deemed  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  another,* 

♦  *  From  what  is  said  by  Origen,  contra  Celsum^  lib.  v.  p.  272,  edit. 
Spencer,  as  well  as  by  Lactantius,  InstHut.  Divinar.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xv. 
and  by  Constantine  the  great  in  c.  19.  of  his  Oratio  ad  Sanctos,  which 
is  annexed  to  Eusebius,  it  appears  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christians 
were 'accustomed  indignantly  to  upbraid  them  with  this  fraud.* 

•|*  *  That  the  writings  at  present  extant  under  the  name  of  Hermes 
must  have  been  the  work  of  some  Christian  author  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Isaac  Casaubon  in  his  Exerc.  /.  m  Baroniumy  §  xviii.  p.  54. 
This  has  since  been  confirmed  by  various  writers,  vid.  Herm.  Con- 
ringius  cU  Hermetica  JEgyptior^um  Medicina^  cap.  iv.  p.  46.  Beausobre, 
Histoire  de  Manichee,  tom.  ii.  p.  201.  Cudworth  Intellect.  System^ 
tom.  i.  pp.  373,  374.  edit.  Mosheim.  Warburton,  Divine  Legation 
of  Mosesy  vol.  i.  p.  442,  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  certmn 
of  the  learned  dissent,  in  some  degree,  from  this  opinion,  conceiving 
that  tlie  writings  of  Hermes  originated  with  the  Platonists :  they 
suspect  them,  however,  to  have  been  interpolated  and  corrupted  by 
the  Christians,* 
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conduct  in  this  respect  was  certainly  most  ill  advised  and  unwarrant- 
2})le.  Although  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 
these  forgeries  on  the  public,  undoubtedly  belonged  to  some  heretical 
jecl  or  other,  and  particularly  to  that  class  which  arrogated  to  itself 
liie  pompous  denomination  of  Gnostics,*  yet  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  acquit  even  the  most  strictly  orthodox  from  all  participation 
in  this  species  of  criminality:  for  it  appears  from  evidence  superior 
to  all  exception,  that  a  pernicious  maxim,  which  was  current  in 
the  schools,  not  only  of  the  Egyptians,  the  flatonists,  and  the  Py- 
thatjoreans,  but  also  of  the  Jews,^  was  very  early  recognised  by  the 
Christians,  and  soon  found  amongst  them  numerous  patrons,  namely  ; 
that  those  who  made  it  their  business  to  deceive  with  a  view  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  cause  of  truth,  were  deserving  rather  of  commendation 
than  censure.’  f  Vol.  II.  pp.  A-l — 4r5. 

The  severities  and  persecutions  to  which  the  Christians 
^ere  exposed  in  this  century,  together  with  the  edicts  made  in 
tlipir  favour,  and  the  artitices  by  which  they  were  eluded,  are 
dcUiiled  at  great  length  hy  our  author :  he  has  not  only  nar¬ 
rated  those  afflicting  events  with  much  perspicuity  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  traced  them  to  their  proper  causes,  but  has  thrown 
on  many  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  them,  new  and 
interesting  light.  He  does  not  fall  in  w'itli  the  general  notions 
that  Trajan  was  the  author  of  the  third  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  or  that  the  evils  which  they  suffered  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Pliny,  were  the  beginning  of  such  persecution.  It 
was  usual,  he  says,  for  the  fury  of  the  populace  to  break  out 
against  the  Christians,  at  different  times  and  in  different  places, 
in  acts  of  outrage,  which  Trajan  exerted  his  authority  to  restrain; 
and  if  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  his  prohibiting  search  to  be 
made  after  the  Christians,  and  orderingto.be  punished  those  who 
refused  to  renounce  their  religion,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  ap- 


*  ‘  Blondell  in  lib.  ii.  de  Sybilhs^  cap.  vii.  p.  161.  from  the  praises 
that  are  continually  lavished  in  the  Sybilline  verses  on  the  country  of 
Phrygia,  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  author  of  them  was  by  birth,  a 
Phrygian ;  and  since  Montanus,  a  Christian  heretic  of  the  second 
century,  is  known  to  have  been  a  native  of  that  region,  suspects  that, 
the  composition  of  them  might  be  a  work  of  his.  The  Abbe  de 
Longerue  expresses  his  approbation  of  this  conjecture  in  his  disser¬ 
tation  de  Tempore  quo  nata  est  Hceresis  MontanU  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Winckler's  Sylloge  Anecdotorum,  p.  255.  et  seq.  That  the 
writings  of  Hermes  and  a  great  part  of  the  forged  Gospels,  together 
various  works  of  a  similar  nature,  the  disgraceful  productions 
of  this  century,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  perfidious  machinations 
of  the  Gnostics,  is  clear  beyond  a  question.* 
t  ‘  See  what  I  have  collected  in  regard  to  this  in  my  dissertatioD< 
turbata  per  recentiores  Platonicos  Ecdeua,  J  41,  ct  seq.* 
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]>rehen6iou  of  the  |)ricsts  and  the  populace,  or  to  a  gQp. 
position  that  tlie  obstinacy  of  the  Christians  deserved  to  be 
punished.  The  rescript  of  Hadrian,  occasioned  by  the  artifices 
of  the  priests  to  elude  the  force  of  Trajan’s  edict,  though  ad¬ 
duced  by  many  as  a  proof  tliat  that  emperor  tolerated  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  left  them  equally  liable  to  death  as  before.  That  the 
edict  ad  commune  Asifc  preserved  in  Eusebius  is  to  be  attribut¬ 
ed,  not  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  to  Antoninus  Pius  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  evinced.  At  no  time  in  this  age  were  the  Christians  ex|)os- 
ed  to  so  severe  sullerings  as  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  Whether 
this  circiunstance  prejudiced  our  author  against  this  emperor  or 
only  opened  his  eyes  to  his  vices  and  defects,  the  cliaracter 
that  is  here  drawn  of  him  will  very  much  surprize  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  only  to  encomiums  on  his  wisdom  and 
virtues. 

*  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  with  me  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  was  so  great  a  character  as  he  has 
been  esteemed  for  ages,  and  still  continues  to  be  considered  by  almost 
every  one  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  If  our 
estimate  of  him  be  indeed  drawn  solely  from  those  of  his  writings 
which  remain,  it  seems  be  scarely  possible  that  his  worth  should 
be  over-rated  but.  if  his  actions  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  and 
brought  to  the  test  ot  reason,  we  shall  find  the  matter  wear  a  very 
different  aspect.  That  he  was  a  good  man,  although  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  a  superstitious  one,  is  what  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt ;  but  that 
he  at  all  merited  the  title  of  a  good  emperor  and  prince,  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  some  question.  But  for  the  present,  I  will  pass  over 
this,  and  content  myself  with  briefly  inquiring  whether  the  condition 
of  the  Christians  was  not  worse  under  the  reign  of  this  philosopher 
and  man  of  genius,  than  it  had  ever  been  under  that  of  any  ot  the 
preceding  emperors  who  were  strangers  to  philosophy.  To  tlie 
opinion  of  such  of  the  learned  as  attribute  the  ill-will  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  towards  the  Christians  to  superstition,  I  feel  it  impossible 
for  me  to  subscribe.  Had  superstition  given  rise  to  his  severity,  he 
would,  without  doubt,  have  considered  their  religion  alone  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  commanding  them  to  be  punished ;  but  that  such 
was  not  his  opinion  is  certain,  as  we  have  above  pointed  out.  >  By 
far  more  likely  is  it,  that  his  immoderate  lenity,  which  was  but 
little  removed  from  utter  carelessness  and  sloth,  and  which  originated 
in  that  stoical  evenness  and  severity  of  mind  which  they  denominate 
apathy,  occasioned  him  to  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  curbing  the  li¬ 
centiousness  of  evil-disposed  men,  and  also  made  him  Iook  with  a 
tranquil  indifference  on  actions  highly  criminal  and  oppressive.  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  a  man  devoted  to  contemplation,  and 
employing  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  philosophical  spe¬ 
culations,  probably  cared  but  little  as  to  what  was  done  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  or  as  to  the  fidelity  and  uprightne.ss  with  which  the  presidenti 
and  magistrates  might  discharge  the  important  duties  appertaining  to 
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their  tarlous  ofTiccs.  The  conjecture,  however,  which,  In  thy  opi¬ 
nion,  conies  nearest  to  the  truth,  is,  that  the  philosophers  by  whom 
he  was  beset,  and  who-  held  the  Christians  in  detestation,  instilled 
into  In’s  mind  a  wrong  idea  of  the  Christian  tenets  ;  and  having  to 
deal  with  a  man  of  a  credulous  and  easy  disposition,  found  means  to 
persuade  him,  that  in  the  worshippers  of  Christ  an  irrational,  tur¬ 
bulent,  and  pernicious  sect  had  arisen,  a  sect,  in  fact,  which  it  was 
on  every  account  highly  proper  to  repress:  and  in  this  opinion  I  am 
confirmed  by  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  work 
De  Rebus  ad  sc  pniincntihixS  J  iii.  wherein  he  professes  himself  to 
entertain  but  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  fortitude  and  contempt 
ofdeath  exhibited  by  the  Christians.  ^Marcus  himself  had  never 
seen  any  of  the  Christians  encounter  death  ;  and  therefore,  for  what¬ 
ever  he  may  have  reported  of  their  behaviour  under  such  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  must  unquestionably  have  been  indebted  to  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  those  philosophers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
who,  of  course,  did  not  fail  to  represent  them  in  that  light  in  which 
It  was  their  wish  for  him  to  regard  them*  The  words  of  .Marcus  are, 
“To  what  an  admirable  state  must  that  soul  have  arrived,  which  is 
prepared  for  whatever  may  await  her — to  quit  her  earthly  abode,  to 
b(5^extinguish'ed,  to  be  dispersed,  or  to  remain  !  By  prepared  I  mean, 
that  her  readiness  should  proceed  frbm  the  exercise  of  a  calm,  de¬ 
liberate  judgement,  and  not  be  the  result  of  mere  obstinacy,  like 
that  of  tlie  Christians ;  and  that  it  should  be  manifested,  not  with 
ostentatious  parade,  but  in  a  grave  considerate  manner,  so  as  to  make 
a  serious  impression  on  the  minds  of  other  people.**  In  this  passage, 
the  fortitude  displayed  by  the  Stoics  in  the  act  of  death  is  compared 
by  the  emperor  with  the  constancy  of  the  Christians  under  similar 
circumstances.  For  the  former  be  expresses  a  respect ;  of  the  latter 
he  evidently  speaks  with  contempt.  Under  the  influence,  and  with 
the  never  failing  support  of  reason,  the  pli  losopher  is  represented, 
as  encountering  death  with  a  deliberate  steadfastness  of  soul,  or  in 
other  words,  as  meeting  death  with  tranquility,  because  he  knows 
that  death  can  never  be  productive  of  evil  to  him;  whilst  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  listen  to  the  emperor  Marcus,  dies  al¬ 
together  irrationally,  without  any  other  confidence  or  consolation 
than  what  is  supplied  by  a  certain  stubbornness  and  pertinacity  of 
aiuid,  for  wliich  no  pretext  is  to  be  found  cither  in  common  sense 
w  reason.  From  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  those  who  jiossesscd 
the  ear  of  the  emperor  bad  persuaded  him,  that  the  Christians 
''tre  a  set  of  irrational,  rude,  jdl iterate  ignoran^men  ;  an  opinion 
^hichled  him  naturally  to  conclude  that  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
<^i^countered  death,  could  only  be  the  fruit  of  obstinacy  and  perverse- 
Whoever  they  might  be  that  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the 
^niperor  such  an  idea  of  the  Christians,  they  most  certainly  prac- 
on  him  a  very  base  imposition  ;  since  the  Christians  w  ere  pos- 
^sed  of  weightier,  and  by  far  better,  reasons  for  meeting  death 
''Without  dismay,  than  ever  the  whole  race  of  Stoics  had  been  able  to 
*'^Pply;and  in  the  fortitude  which  the}^  displayed  on  quitting  this  earthly 
'^te,  were  influenced  by  a  much  sounder  judgement  than  that  by 
“til  the  Stoic  sect  were  governed.  But  it  cannot  excite  our 
XI.  II  1, 
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wonrler  that  the  emperor,  after  his  miml  had  received  the  above  im¬ 
pression,  should  deem  it  expedient  to  extirpate  the  Christians.  Dan¬ 
gerous,  truly,  must  have  been  a  sect  which  encouraged  its  vo¬ 
taries  to  encounter  every  sort  of  torment  unappalled,  and  meet  even 
death  itself  with,  disdain,  upon  nt>  better  a  principle  than  that  of  a 
sullen,  blind,  irrational  obstinacy.  But  to  proceed  with  the  erri- 
peror's  contrasted  portraits.  The  philosopher,  we  are  told,  meets 
death  with  hrmness  and  composure,  unaccompanied  by  any  tragical 
display:  that  is,  unless  I  entirely  mistake  the  emperor’s  nieanin«r, 
he  does  not,  like  those  wlio  make  their  exit  on  the  stage,  indulge  m 
deckunation,  and  endeavour  to  gain  over  the  minds  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  by  an  allccted  bombastic  kind  of  eloquence,  but  preserves  a 
magnanimous  silence,  and  meets  his  fate  with  a  quiet  and  unshaken 
dignity  Not  such,  says  Marcus,  is  the  conduct  of  the  Christian ; 
for  he,  regardless  of  what  propriety  would  suggest,  appears  to  take 
the  deaths  exhibited  in  tragedies  for  his  model;  and  when  the  fatal 
moment  arrives,  expatiates  at  length  on  his  hilarity,  his  hope,  his 
confidence  and  contempt  of  death.  The  emperor,  no  doubt,  had 
heard  tliat  it  was  customary  for  the  Christians,  in  the  concluding  act 
of  tlieir  lives,  to  offer  up  thank.sgivings  to  Almighty  God,  to  com¬ 
mend  their  souls  into  liis  keeping  by  fervent  prayer,  to  exhort 
the  spectators  to  renounce  superstition,  to  glorify  Christ  in  hymns, 
and  to  do  many  other  things  of  a  like  kind  ;  which  could  not  fail  to 
appear  displeasing  in  the  eyes  of  a  Stoic,  whose  leading  maxims  were; 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  a  wise  man  to  maintain  at  all  times  an  uni- 
forniity  of  aspect  and  demeanor  ;  that  every  disturbance  of  the  mind 
was  reprehensible;  and  finally,  that  under  every  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  whatever  brought  about,  the  most  perfect  equability 
or  evenness  of  temper  tvas  in^mriably  to  be  preserved.  Under  the 
influence  of  sentiments  like  these,  it  was  natural  for  the  emperor  to 
consider  the  Christians  as  meeting  death,  not  in  a  philosophical 
way,  but  rather  in  the  style  of  tragic  characters.  Hence,  also,  may 
we  account  for  his  being  moved  but  little  by  their  afflictions.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
ought  not  to  have  known  it  was  to  be  moved  at  all.’  Vol  II. 
pp.67 — 70. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  emperor’s  reign,  the  early  Cliiisfian 
writers  rejmrt,  that  the  miracle  of  the  tliundering  legion  hap- 
jicned.  In  the  course  of  the  war  with  the  Marcomanni  and 
the  Quadi,  it  is  known  to  our  readers,  that  the  emperor  and  his 
army,  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  lieat  and  thirst,  were  re¬ 
markably  delivered  by  a  sudden  storm  of  thunder  accompanied 
with  violent  rain.  Whether  there  was  any  thing  miraculous 
in  the  event,  has  been  the  sifoject  of  a  long  controversy ;  first 
between  the  celebrated  Witsius  and  Daniel  Laroque,  and 
afterwards  between  two  of  our  countrymen,  the  Rev.  K. 
and  the  acute  and  learned  Mr.  Walter  Moyle.  Moyle,  who  im¬ 
pugned  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  w  as  triumphant,  and  exhausted 
the  controversy.  Our  author,  who  has  bestowed  a  disscrtaiion 
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ontlio  subject,  wliile  lie  iicquiesces  in  the  conclusion  of  Laroqiie 
ami  Moyle  that  there  was  nothin^;’  miraculous  in  the  event,  has 
illustrated  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  and  judiciously  soj  araied 
those  that  are  imaj^inary  from  these  that  are  founded  in  truth, 
from  several  facts  which  our  author  has  adduced,  it  appears 
that  the  Cliristians  suffered  heavy  calamities  under  Severus,  even 
bi'fore  he  declared  openly  as^ainst  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  soon  after  its  first  propagation,  Chris¬ 
tianity  be«^an  to  he  debased  by  the  lollies  and  jiassions  of  men. 
The  innovations  which  were  introduced  into  the  constitution, 
uovernment,  doctrines,  and  usap^os  of  the  Church  in  this  a^c, 
kill  a  most  interestim^  part  of  this  work.  Thcjy  are  traced 
uilli  iiuich  clearness,  their  causes  are  laid  open,  and  in  them  may 
k  perceived  the  incipient  corruiitions  tliat  ^rew’  to  so  enormous 
ahoijj^ht  ill  subsecpieiit  times.  The  respect  and  deference  that 
it  >vas  the  practice  to  pay  to  the  societies  founded  by  the 
Apostles,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  producins^  the  first 
infringement  on  the  e(|uaUty  of  the  Churches,  are  ably  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  loiu^  note  upon  some  passaejes  from  Irenmus  and 
Tertulliaii.  Nor  lias  our  auihor  been  less  successful  in  ex- 
plainiiii;  the  origin  and  progress  of  those  conventions  of  different 
I  Chmdies,  so  famous  in  after  a^cs  under  the  name  of  councils^  by 
ivhicli  their  ancient  frame  was  subverted,  the  bishops  drew 
to  themselves  the  whole  power  w  hicli  had  resided  in  the  people, 
and  a  vast  disparity  was  introduced  amoii^  the  bisliops  tliem- 
selves.  Amon*^  the  imiovations  from  which  Christianity  re¬ 
ceived  the  {greatest  detriment,  many  will  think  it  strange  that 
Moslieiin  should  rank  a  taste  for  philosophy  and  human  learning. 
The  inquiries  and  disquisitions,  indeed,  into  which  he  has 
l*cen  led  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  learning  among 
the  Christians,  the  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  morals  generated 
hv  a  predilection  for  philosophy,  and  the  extravagant  attempts 
otcertain  philosojihers,  paiticularly  Ammonius  Saccas,  to  blend 
the  Christian  religion  with  the  ancient  philosophical  systems  ; 
caust  he  ranked  among  the  most  instructive  and  not  tlie  least 
^iinous  parts  of  these  Commentaries.  The  mischiefs,  however, 
"hicli  have  accrued  to  religioii  from  jihilosopliy  ami  learning, 
k  seems  to  us,  no  arguments  against  their  legitimate  use 

I  ID  illustrating,  confirming,  or  recommending  the  principles 
^iid  duties  of  religion.  The  evils  produced  by  the  union  of  rc- 
h§ion  and  ])hilosophy  are  accidental,  not  necessary:  they  are 
^Dtireiy  to  he  ascribed  to  the  usurpations  of  philosophy,  which, 
Waiuiiig  the  office  of  a  servant,  has  entroached  upon  the  au- 
tiiority  of  religion  :  or  to  attempts  to  combine  spurious,  and 
^rconeous  philosophical  principles  w  ith  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
tire.  The  iiso  of  philosophy  in  religion  is  not  to  ha 
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rejected  ;  but  too  great  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  preserve  iniim- 

(>aired  the  supremacy  of  religions  truth,  and  to  retain  both  phi- 
osophy  and  religion  in  their  respeedve  j)ro\inces. 

The  mischiefs  occasioned  by'u  fondness  for  jdiilosojdiical  spe¬ 
culation,  consisted  in  a  forced  ami  fanciful  interpretation  of  scrip¬ 
ture — in  exj)ounding  upon  philosophical  principles  the  Cliiis- 
tian  verities,  as  well  as  dividing  them  into  doctrines  for  the  vulgar 
and  for  the  learned — and  in  investing  morality  with  a  double 
form,  the  one  adapted  to  the  multitude,  and  the  other  suited  to 
those  who  entirely  abandoned  the  world  and  aspired  to  the 
highest  degrees  of  sanctity.  A  great  variety  of  facts  illustrating 
the  origin  and  progress  of  these  corruptions,  is  here  collected  by 
our  author,  and  interspersed  with  many  observations  expla¬ 
natory  of  those  obscure  subjects. 

Nearly  the  half  of  this  book  is  employed  in  accounts  of  the 
different  sects  thats]>rung  up  in  this  age,  and  in  attempts  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  history  of  their  founders,  and  expound  their  re¬ 
spective  systems  of  doctrine  and  in’actice.  Of  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Ecclesiastical  history,  not  one  is  involved  in  such  dif¬ 
ficulties  as  that  wiiich  relates  to  heretics  and  heresies  :  partly 
because  their  writings  have  almost  all  perished  ;  and  partly, 
because  of  the  vague,  exaggerated,  and  even  contradictory  rc- 
]>resentations  that  have  been  made  of  them  by  their  adversaries. 
On  this  department,  accordingly,  our  author  has  bestowed  vast 
labour,  and  exercised  all  his  sagacity,  penetration,  and  inge¬ 
nuity.  The  greatest  degree  of  certainty  will  be  found  in  his 
remarks  respecting  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  the  Moii- 
tanists,  and  the  controversy  upon  the  paschal  observances. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  subjects,  particularly,  are  very  fidly 
and  clearly  elucidated.  But  the  order  to  which  he  has  in  some 
measure  reduced  the  chaos  of  confusion  exhibited  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
fertility  of  his  invention,  and  to  the  power  which  he  eminently 
possessed  of  framing  a  complete  system  of  opinions,  plau¬ 
sibly  combined,  from  a  very  ftwv  obscure  and  indistinct 
notices.  Though  the  account  of  the  heresies  is  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  part  of  the  w  ork,  and  w  ill  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who 
are  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  to  the  general  reader 
it  must  prove  dry  and  tedious  :  nor  does  it  contain  particula^ 
capable  of  being  communicated  in  a  few  words.  It  must  be 

observed,  also,  that  in  this,  and  almost  every  other  part  of  the 

work,  its  author  is  too  fond  of  indulging  his  talent  for  disqui¬ 
sition  and  speculation  ;  and  that  he  is,  throughout,  very  apt  to 
neglect  the  confirming  of  his  positions,  by  quotations  from  recog¬ 
nized  authorities,  or  references  to  their  undoubted  performances. 

From  the  value  that  we  attach  to  these  Commentaries  wv 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Vidal  for  the  pains  which  he 
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taken  to  render  them  accessible  to  the  I’n^lish  student.  Com¬ 
pared  with  Dr.  31aclaine  lie  will  ajipear  to  s^reat  advantag^e. 
That  learned  person  aeknowletlg^es  lie  took  “  considerable 
liberties  with  his  author;  and  often  added  a  few  sentences.’* 
Jlr.  Vidal  seems  to  have  indulged  in  no  such  liberties.  lie 
has  faithfully  preserved  the  sense  and  character  of  the  ori- 
ffiaal,  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  genius  or  idiom  of  the 
English  tongue.  VVe  have  detected  some  little  blemishes 
that  have  escaj)ed  Mr.  Vidal’s  diligence,  as  fjr  instance,  trans- 
inittini^  o/,  propend.  Vol.  I.  pp.  180,  185.  Antoninus,  An- 
tonine,  ihe  whicli,  Vol.  II.  pp.  fil,  371.  VV'e  hope  Mr. 
Vidal  will  meet  with  sufiicicnt  encouragement  to  accomplish  his 
proposed  undertakings,  namely  ;  a  Supplementary  volume  of 
Remarks  on  these  Commentaries — a  Life  of  Mosheim — and  a 
Version  of  some  of  his  Dissertations,  as  well  as  of  his  Notes 
oil  Cud  worth’s  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe. 


Art.  II.  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry^  in  a  Course  of  Lec^ 
tures  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  By  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
LL.D.  d'C.  4to.  pp.  324.  Appendix  Ixiv.  Price  21.  23.  Longman, 
and  Co.  1813. 

JF  there  are  many  who  will  submit  to  hear  what  they  would 
never  be  at  the  trouble  to  read,  there  is  certainly  a 
"leater  number  who  must  be  content  to  read,  because  they 
never  can  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing.  The  convenience 
of  the  former  class  is  admirably  consulted  by  the  numerous 
populcU’  lectures  on  every  subdivision  -  of  the  circle  of  sciences, 
which  contribute  to  kce])  certain  ajiartments  in  our  public 
institutions  well  aired  during  the  season,  and  enable  the 
rustic  literatus,  to  whom  reading*  ten  pages  would  be  ab- 
wlute  fatigue,  by  well  employing  a  single  winter’s  campaign 
in  the  metropolis,  to  spout  argumeuts  on  the  merits  of 
tlie  Greek  tragedy,  to  explain  tlie  alVinities  of  oxygen  and 
bydrogen,  to  decide  upon  the  merits  ol  the  lluttoniaii  and 
VVernerian  systems,  to  descant  on  the  Aeolodoric  and  Myxo- 
lydiaii  modes  of  music,  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  schools  and-lish-mai*kcls,— ill.  ii_word,  to  speak 
like  an  Encyclopedia,  without  burthening  his  shelves  with  a  vo¬ 
lume  on  any  of  these  subjects.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  ohject  to  these 
retail  shops  of  wisdom.  VVe  bear  in  mind  didicisse  Jide- 
b’ter,  lVc.  and  w  ish  nothing  better  than  that  British  Platos  might 
perambulate  Smithfield  on  St.  Bartbolomew’s  day,  lecturing 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  or  even  mnemonics,  in  lieu  of 
die  scene  which  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Lord  Slay  or  is 
"ont  to  open  with  due  ceremony  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
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Hut  >vo  really  think  it  a  s^ivat  ])ity  that  these  banquets 
of  a  la  mode  learnings  ^'hould  benefit  no  more  than  theeom- 
|>any  that  can  sit  round  /a  lecture-room, — should  last  no 
longer  than  the  memories  of  an  often  inattentive  auditory 
take  to  digest  tluun,  and  tlien  leave  not  a  wreck  bejiind, 
but  what,  by  being  com  cried  into  succum  et  sangui'.em,  helps 
to  fatten  Uieir  crassa  3linerva  ;  numbers,  meanwhile,  who  staiul 
no  less  in  need  of  instruction,  are  comjielled  to  ransack  li¬ 
braries,  make  experiments  for  themselves,  collect  the  ex- 

IKTience  of  their  neighbours,  and,  in  short,  to  distil  their  knoiv- 
edg(' drop  by  drop  from  an  alembuc  full  of  lumber.  To  such 
piTsons,  the  appearanee  of  a  quarto  of  the  quintessence,  ready 
])rej)are<l  for  use,  must  be  exceedingly  acceptable.  And 
since  drill-husbandry  and  sheep-shearing  have  become  ohjects 
of  fashion,  as  well  as  of  science,  ex]HTience,  and  utility,  it 
cannot  but  give  an  incalculable  grace  to  tlie  conversation  of 
such  of  the  jdough  and  harrow  cognoscenti,  as  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  come,  to  town  and  hear  Sir  Humphrey,  to  quote 
Sir  Humphrey’s  o])inion  on  fallowing  and  burning,  and  to 
cite  Sir  Humphrey’s  analyses  of  cow  -dung  and  sheeii-dunj;. 

However,  though  the  volume  before  us  certainly  w  ill  hold 
out  to  the  superficial  and  the  shallow,  an  irresistible  temp¬ 
tation  to  plume  themselves  with  learning  Avhich  would  never 
otherwise  have  fallen  to  their  share  ;  we  by  no  means  imagine 
that  this  is  the  only  elTect  the  lectures  were  calculated  to 
produce  when  delivered,  or  that  the  sole  advantage  of  this 
publication  will  be  to  encourage  agricultural  pedantry.  When¬ 
ever  a  branch  of  science  attracts  more  than  ordinary  at¬ 
tention,  and  is  cultivated  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  wise 
or  the  good  of  a  community  ;  there  will  be  a  class  of  men 
with  memories  suflicient  to  acipiire  its  peculiar  phrases,  and 
fortunes  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  laughed  at  to  their 
faces,  who  will  strut  ami  swagger,  and  fancy  they  have  made 
the  world  believe,  that  they  are  the  mat  adores  whose  finish¬ 
ing  stroke  must  complete  the  whole.  The  highly  respcctuhle 
body  of  (ientlemon  farmers,  who  by  the  most  strenuous  in¬ 
dustry,  the  most  patient  research,  and  the  most  disinterested 
experiments,  have  raised  the  science  of  agriculture  in  Britain 
to  a  degree  of  eminence  which  other  countries  and  other 
times  could  neither  aim  at  nor  credit,  are  not  without  a  nunie-  • 
rous  retinueof  this  description  ;  and  much  of  the  volume  before 
ns  will  unavoidably  fall  a  prey  to  their  rapacity  for  sound 
instead  of  substance :  but  such  as  have  a  better  title  to  the 
name  of  agriculturists,  will  find  it  instructive  and  useful ; 
and  we  congratulate  them  that  the  task  of  treating  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  has  been  undertaken  by  ^ 
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ponton  ackno^vlo(12;'c(l  to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  science, 
the  oj)inions  advanced  arc  not  crude  hypotheses,  voided 
upon  the  puhlie  merely  to  attract  their  attention  to  the  lec¬ 
turer,  aiul  to  gratify  liis  vanity  :  they  are  the  result 
of  j)atient  investigation  matured  hy  tlie  experience  of  ten 
years,  during  which  they  have  hem  in  successive  courses 
j)i()iii?ht  forward  hy  the  author,  and  tried,  continued,  or  amended, 
uv  the  observation  of  the  enlightened  auditors. 

One  objection  certainly  attaches  to  ])opuk\r  lectures  on  an  intri¬ 
cate  science,  (and  such  the  sci(uice  in  (juestion  must  he  termed,) 
iroiii  which  Sir  Humphrey’s  work  cannot  claim  an  exemption. 
It  arises  frofii  the  lollowine;  cause.  To  discuss  the  subject 
yyitli  Uioderate  ])rccision,  no  mean  degree  of  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  in  auxiliaiy  l)ranches  is  retiuisite,  which  must  either 
be  preiniscil  in  the  auditory,  or  conveyed  to  them  before  the 
nutter  itself  is  taken  in  hand.  If  the  first  nu'thod  be  pur- 
sujmI,  the  discussion  will  probably  be  unintelligilile  to  nino 
out  often  of  the  hearers;  if  the  latter,  the  time  wilN)e  occupied 
yyiih  an  imjicrfeet  sketch  of  what  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  the  subject,  and  the  hearer’s  mind  be  stored  with  a  species 
oi  knowledge  very  closely  bordering  on  the  superficial.  The 
former  fault  circumscribes  the  utility  of  a  work  ;  the  latter 
enhances  its  ])rice  by  increasing  its  bulk,  which  is  tho 
case  with  the  volume  before  us.  The  second  lecture,  on  tho 
general  powers  of  matter  which  influence  vegetation,  of  gra¬ 
vitation,  cohesion,  chemical  attraction,  heat,  light,  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  of  ponderable  substances,  &c.  contains  an  able  yet 
unsatisfac  tory  outline  of  chemical  science :  and  part  of  tlm 
third,  on  tho  organization  of  plants,  notwithstanding  tiie  matter 
^^hich  it  comprizes  is  jiuliciously  ciiosen  and  compressed, 
will  hardly  convey  suflicient  ideas  on  the  subject  to  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  author  from  whom  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  has  principally  drawn  his  information  :  to  seek  it 
will  he  supcriluous.  But  we  willingly  break  off  these  ob¬ 
servations,  to  jiresent  to  our  readers  a  slight  delineation  of 
the  more  prominent  features  of  this  valuable  jierf’ormance. 

The  first  lecture  contains  a  Pros])ectus  of  the  course ; 
and  shows  how  extensively..  Chemistry  ..incapable  of  il¬ 
lustrating  agriculture,  by  in(|uiring  into  tlie  elements  of  both 
minerals  and  vegetables,  by  analysing  the  various  scxTCtions 
and  productions  of  plants,  by  determinmg  the  nature  of  soils, 
•dsfertaiiiing  tlie  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  germination 
and  vegetation,  and  exploring  the  causes  of  the  fecundating 
power  of  manures. 

The  subject  of  the  second  lecture  we  have  already  indi¬ 
cated:  it  concludes  w  ith  an  eiuuiieratioii  of  all  the  substances 
esteemed  elementary >  according  to  the  present  state  of  die- 
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mistry,  wifli  lljoir  sppcific  t^ravitios,  and  niiinbcrs  roprespiifinw 
(he  quantities  in  nhicli  tliey  enter  int(»  coiidnnation.  Of  tliome 
howerer,  the  major  part  liave  little  or  no  connexion  uith 
aijrienUiiral  chemistry. 

‘  The  elements  found  in  vegetables,  are  very  few.  Oxygene, 
hydrogene,  and  carbon,  constitute  the  greatest  part  of  their  or¬ 
ganized  matter.  Azote,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  nianganesuni,  iron,  si- 
licum,  calcium,  aluminum,  and  magnesium  likewise,  in  different 
arrangements,  enter  into  their  composition,  or  are  found  in  the 
agents  to  which  they  arc  exposed ;  and  these  twelve  undecom- 
pounded  substances  are  the  elements,  the  study  of  which  is  of  the 
most  importance  to  the  agricultural  chemist. 

‘The  doctrine  of  definite  combinations,  will  assist  us  in  gaining 
just  views  respecting  the  composition  of  plants,  and  the  economy 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  but  the  same  accuracy  of  weight  and 
measure,  the  same  statical  results  which  depend  upon  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  laws  that  govern  dead  matter,  cannot  be  expected 
in  operations  where  the  powers  of  life  are  concerned,  and  where 
a  diversity  of  organs  and  functions  exists.  '1  he  classes  of  definite 
inorganic  bodies,  even  if  we  include  all  the  crystalline  arrange* 
ments  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  few,  compared  with  the  Ibrm^ 
and  substances  belonging  to  animated  nature.  Life  gives  a  pe¬ 
culiar  character  to  all  its  productions ;  the  powers  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  combination  and  decomposition,  arc  subservient  to  it; 
a  few  element;-,  by  the  diversity  of  their  arrangement,  are  made 
to  form  the  most  different  substances;  and  similar  substances  are 
produced  from  compounds,  which,  when  superficially  examined,  ap¬ 
pear  entirely  different.’  pp.  47,  48. 

Tlie  third  lecture  begins  Avith  the  anatomy  of  plants,  and 
proceeds  to  the  examination  ol  tlie  compound  substances  Ibiind 
in  vegetables,  which  Sir  Hnm])hrey  arranges  under  IV)  beads, 
viz.  Gum  or  mucilage,  starch,  sugar,  albumen,  gluten,  gum 
clastic,  extract,  tannin,  indigo,  narcotic  principle,  bitter  prin¬ 
ciple,  wax,  resins,  camphor,  fixed  oils,  volatile  oils,  woodv 
fibre,  acids  and  alkalies  besides  earths,  metallic  oxides  aiid 
saline  compounds.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  arc  treated,  we  extract  part  of  his  account  of  the  sul)- 
stance  termed  tannin,  a  vegetable  produce  of  considerable 
importance,  though  not  very  generally  understood. 

*  Tannin,  or  the  tanning  principle,  may  be  procured  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  on  bruised  grape  seeds  or 
pounded  gall  nuts ;  and  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  to 
dryness.  It  appears  as  a  yellow  substance,  possessed  of  a  highly 
astringent  taste.  It  is  difficult  of  combustion.  It  is  very  soluble 
both  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  When  a  so¬ 
lution  of  glue  or  isinglass  is  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  ot 
tannin,  the  two  substances,  i.  e.  the  animal  and  vegetable  inattcr^> 
fall  down  in  combination,  and  form  an  insoluble  precipitate. 

‘  When  tannin  is  distilled  in  elose  vessels,  the  principal  products 
«re  charcoal,  carbonic  acid,  and  intiarninabie  gases  with  a  nn 
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Bute  quantity  of  volatile  alkali.  Hence  its  elements  seem  the 
tjrtie  as  those  of  extract,  but  probably  in  ilifferent  proportions, 
•fhe  characteristic  property  of  tannin  is  its  action  upon  solution 
of  isinglass  or  jelly  ;  this  particularly  distinguishes  it  from  ex¬ 
tract,  with  which  it  agrees  in  other  chemical  qualities. 

‘  1  here  are  many  varieties  of  tannin  which  probably  owe  the 
'jiiFerence  of  their  properties  to  combinations  with  other  principles, 
especially  extract,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  tree  tannin.  The 
parest  species  of  tannin  is  that  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
grape;  this  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  isinglass. 

‘Tannin  is  not  a  nutritive  substance,  but  is  of  great  importance 
in  its  application  to  the  art  of  tanning.  Skin  consists  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  gelatine  or  jelly  .  in  an  organized  state,  and  is  soluble 
by  the  long  continued  action  of  boiling  water.  When  skin  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  «olution  containing  tannin,  it  slowly  combines  with  that 
principle ;  its  fibrous  texture  and  coherence  are  preserved ;  it 
18  rendered  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  no  longer  liable 
to  putrefaction ;  in  short  it  becomes  a  substance  in  chemical 
composition  precisely  /analogous  to  that  furnished  by  the  solution 
i  of  jelly  and  the  solution  of  tannin. 

‘In  general,  in  this  country,  the  bark  of  the  oak  is  used  for 
I  affording  tannin  to  the  manufacturer  of  leather  ;  but  the  barks 
I  of  some  other  trees,  particularly  the  Spanish  chesnut,  have  lately 
come  into  use.... The  quantity  of  the  tanning  principle  in  bark 
I  differs  in  different  seasons;  when  the  spring  has  been  cold  the 
quantity  is  smallest.  On  an  average,  4  or  5lbs.  of  good  oak  barks 
are  required  to  form  11b.  of  leather.  The  inner  cortical  layers 
in  all  barks  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  tannin.  Barks  con¬ 
tain  the  greatest  proportion  of  tannin  at  the  time  the  buds  begin 
to  open ;  the  smallest  in  winter. 

*hi  general,  skins  on 'being  converted  into  leather  increa?.e  in 
weight  about  one  third;  and  tlie  operation  is  mo.st  perfect  when 
they  are  tanned  slowly.  When  skins  are  introduced  into  very 
strong  infusions  of  tannin,  the  exterior  parts  immediately  combine 
with  that  principle,  and  defend  the  interior  parts  from  the  action 
of  the  solution  :  such  leather  is  liable  to  crack  and  to  decay  by 
the  action  of  water.... 

‘A  substance  very  similar  to  tannin  has  been  formed  by  Mr. 
Hatchett,  by  the  action  of  heated  diluted  nitric  acid  on  charcoal 
and  evaporation  of  the  mixture  to  dryness.  From  100  grains  of 
charcoal  Mr.  Hatchett  obtainedv  120  grains  trf -tirtiftcial  tannin, 
yhich,  like  natural  tannin,  possessed  the  property  of  rendering  skin 
^luble  in  water. 

‘  Both  natural  and  artificial  tannin  form  compounds  with  the 
alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths ;  and  these  compounds  are  not 
decomposable  by  skin.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
fender  oak  bark  more  efficient  as  a  tanning  material  by  infusion  in 
h*pe  water,  are  consequently  on  an  erroneous  principle.  Lime  forms 
tannin  a  compound  not  soluble  in  water.*  pp.  77 — B2. 
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Into  this  lecture  Sir  Humphry  introduces  Th.de  Saussure’j 
tables  of  salts,  metallic  oiddes,  and  earths,  afforded  by  the  ashes 
of  different  plants  ;  he  then  describes  the  method  to  be  pursued 
in  the  chemical  examination  of  vegetable  substances,  botli  with¬ 
out  and  with  the  operation  of  fire,  explains  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  alcohol  or  spirits  of  w  ine  and  ether,  and  gives  the  che¬ 
mical  rationale  of  the  change  of  flour,  water,  and  yeast,  into 
bread  ;  a  process  which  every  observer  will  acknowledge  to  be 
very  different  from  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  the  substances. 
It  appears  that  in  the  formation  of  wheaten  bread,  the  ele- 
ineiits  of  water  combine  with  the  flour  to  the  amount  of  l-4th 
of  its  weight,  and  in  barley  and  oat  bread  in  a  still  greater  pro¬ 
portion  ;  but  the  former  is  more  digestible  from  a  combination  of 
the  gluten  of  the  wheat  with  the  starch  and  water.  The  lec¬ 
ture  concludes  with  analyses  of  the  different  parts  of  vegetables, 
as  roots,  flowers,  seeds,  &c.  and  a  statement  of  the  soluble  or  nu¬ 
tritive  matter  afforded  by  several  of  them.  A  table  of  the  result? 
of  the  author’s  experiments  is  particularly  interesting  ;  1000  parts 
of  wheat  gave  955  nutritive  matter,  while  the  same  weight  of 
potatoes  afforded  at  most  260,  and  turnips  but  42. 

The  fourth  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  examin¬ 
ation  of  soils,  and  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geological  ar¬ 
rangement  of  rocks,  from  the  decomposition  of ‘which  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  mold  must  be  supposed  to  originate.  The  constituent  part? 
of  soils  are  the  three  earths  (or  according  to  Sir  Humphry’s  late 
discoveries,  metallic  oxides)  «iltca,  or  earth  of  flints;  jtme,  ami 
aluminey  or  earth  of  clay  ;  magnesia  is  of  less  frequent  occur- 
ren ;  the  black  and  red  oxides  of  iron  abound  in  many  districts, 
and  materially  aflfcct  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  reference  to  vege¬ 
tation  ;  the  oxide  of  manganesum  is  of  less  imjmrtarice,  but  the 
vegetable  and  animal  matters  and  saline  compounds,  are  in¬ 
gredients  which  require  attention.  To  discover 'the  nature  and 
proportions  of  these,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects ’of  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  no  person  could  be  better  qualified  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  how  to  perform  the  necessary  operations  than  otir  author, 
w  e  extract  the  principal  part  of  these  instructions  as  they  may 
be  of  use  to  many  who  have  not  his  w^ork  at  hand,  and  must  be 
interesting  to  every  one  acquainted  w  ith  chemical  analyses. 

*  The  quantity  of  soil  most  convenient  for  a  perfect  analysis,  is  fro» 
two  to  four  hundred  grains.  It  should  be  collected  in  dry  weather, 
and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  till  it  becomes  dry  to  the  touch. 

‘  The  specific  gravity  of  a  soil,  or  the  relation  of  its  weight  to  that 
of  water,  may  be  ascertained  by  introducing  into  a  phial,  which  will 
contain  a  known  quantity  of  water,  equal  volumes  of  water  and  of 
and  this  may  be  easily  done  by  pouring  in  water  till  it  is  half  full, 
then  adding  the  soil  ^till  the  fluid  rises  to  the  mouth ;  the 
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between  the  weight  of  the  sell  and  that  of  the  water,  will  give  the 
result.’ 

<  It  is  of  importance)  that  the  specinc  gravity  of  a  soil  should  be 
known,  as  it  affords  an  indication  of  the  quantity  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  matter  it  contains ;  these  substances  being  always  most  abundant 
in  the  lighter  soils.’ 

<  The  first  process  of  analysis  is,  to  free  the  given  weight  of  soil  from 
IS  much  of  this  water  as  possible,  without,  in  other  respects,  affecting 
its  composition  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  heating  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  over  an  Argand’s  lamp,  in  a  bason  of  porcelain,  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  equal  to  300  Fahrenheit ;  and  if  a  thermometer  is  not  usea,  the 
proper  degree,  may  be  easily  ascertained,  by  keeping  a  piece  of  wood 
iQ  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ;  as  long  as  the  colour  of  the 
wood  remains  unaltered,  the  heat  is  not  too  high  ;  but  when  the  wood 
begins  to  be  charred,  the  process  must  be  stopped.’ 

<  The  loss  of  weight  in  the  process  should'  be  carefully  noted,  and 
when  in  400  grains  of  soil  it  reaches  as  high  as  50,  the  soil  may  be 
considered  as  in  the  greatest  degree  absorbent,  and  retentive  of  water, 
and  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  much  vegetable  or  animal  mat¬ 
ter,  or  a  large  proportion  of  aluminous  earth.  When  the  loss  is  only 
from  20  to  10,  the  land  may  be  considered  ’as  only  slightly  absorbent 
and  retentive,  and  siliceous  earth  probably  forms  the  greatest  part 
of  it.’ 

‘  The  weights  of  the  vegetable  fibres  or  wood,  and  of  the  gravel  and 
atones  should  be  separately  noted  down,  and  the  nature  of  the  last  as¬ 
certained  ;  if  calcareous,  they  will  effervesce  with  acids ;  if  siliceous, 
they  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass ;  and  if  of  the  common 
aluminous  class  of  stones,  they  will  be  soft,  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and 
bcapable  of  effervescing  with  acids.’ 

*  Boil  the  soil  in  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  water ;  and 
when  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  broken  down,  and  the  water  cool,  agi¬ 
tate  the  parts  together,  and  then  suffer  them  to  rest.  In  this  case,  Uie 
coarse  sand  will  generally  separate  in  a  minute,  and  the  finer  in  two 
or  three  minutes,  whilst  tlic  highly  divided  earthy,  animal,  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  will  remain  in  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension  for  a  much 
longer  time ;  so  that  by  pouring  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  after  one,  two,  or  three  minutes,  the  sand  will  be  principally  se¬ 
parated  from  the  other  substances,  which,  with  the  water  containing 
them,  must  be  poured  into  a  tiltrev  and  after  the  water  has  passed 
through,  collected,  .-dried,  and  weighed.  The  sand  must  likewise  be 
’^eighed,  and  tlie  respective  quantities  noted  down.  The  water  of 
feiviation  must  be  preserved,  as  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  sa¬ 
line  and  soluble  aninial  or  vegetable  matters,  if  any  exist  in  the 
A  minute  analysis  of  the  sand  is  seldom  or  never  necessary,  and 
nature  may  be  detected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  stones  or 
S^nvel.  It  is  always  either  siliceous  sand,  or  calcareous  sand,  or  a 
“nxture  of  both.  If  it  consist  wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  will  be 
tapidly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  with  effervescence ;  but  if  it  consist 
P^ly  of  this  substance,  and  partly  of  siliceous  matter,  the  respective 
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quanliiies  may  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  residuum  alter  the  ac# 
tion  of  the  acid,  winch  must  be  applied  till  the  mixture  has  acquired  a 
sour  taste,  and  has  ceased  to  effervesce.  This  residuum  is  the  silice¬ 
ous  part :  it  must  be  washed,  dried,  and  heated  strongly  in  a  cruci. 
ble ;  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  it  and  the  weight*  gf  the 
w  hole,  indicates  the  proportion  of  calcareous  sand. 

‘  The  finely  divided  matter  of  the  soil  is  usually  very  compound 
in  iis  nature ;  it  sometimes  contains  all  the  four  primitive  earths  of 
soils,  as  well  as  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  and  to  ascertain  the 
proportions  of  these  w  ith  tolerable  accuracy,  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  subject. 

‘  The  first  process  to  be  performed,  in  this  part  of  the  analysis,  is 
the  exposure  of  the  fine  matter  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  muriatic 
acid.  This  substance  should  be  poured  upon  the  earthy  matter  in  an 
evaporating  bason,  in  a  quantity  equal  to  tw  ice  the  w  eight  of  the  earthy 
matter  ;  but  diluted  with  double  its  volume  of  water.  The  mixture 
should  be  often  stirred,  and  suffered  to  remain  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  before  it  is  examined. 

‘  If  any  carbonate  of  lime  or  of  magnesia  exist  in  the  soil,  they  will 
have  been  dissolved  in  this  time  by  the  acid,  which  sometimes  takes 
up  likewise  a  little  oxide  of  iron ;  but  very  seldom  any  alumina. 

‘  The  fluid  should  be  passed  through  a  filtre  ;  the  solid  matter  col¬ 
lected,  w  ashed  w  ith  rain  water,  dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  weigh¬ 
ed.  Its  loss  w  ill  denote  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  taken  up.  The 
washings  must  be  added  to  the  solution,  which  if  not  sour  to  the  taste, 
must  be  made  so  by  the  addition  of  fresh  acid,  when  a  little  solution 
of  prussiate  of  potassa  and  iron  must  be  mixed  with  the  whole.  If  a 
blue  precipitate  occurs,  it  denotes  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
the  solution  of  the  prussiate  must  be  dropped  in  till  no  farther  effect 
is  produced.  To  ascertain  its  quantity,  it  must  be  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  solid  precipitates,  and  heated  red ;  the  re¬ 
sult  is  oxide  of  iron,  which  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  oxide  of  nianga- 
nesum. 

*  Into  the  fluid  freed  from  oxide  of  iron,  a  solution  of  neutra¬ 
lized  carbonate  of  potash  must  be  poured  till  all  effervescence  cease? 
in  it,  and  till  its  taste  and  smell  indicate  a  considerable  excess  of 
alkaline  salt.  The  precipitate  that  falls  down  is  carbonate  of  lime;  it 
must  be  collected  on  the  filtre,  and  dried  at  a  heat  below’  that  of  red¬ 
ness. 

‘  The  remaining  fluid  must  be  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
the  magnesia,  if  any  exist,  w  ill  be  precipitated  from  it,  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  its  quantity  is  to  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  carboniite  of  lime. 

‘  If  any  minute  proportion  of  alumina  should,  from  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  be  dissolved  by  the  acid,  it  will  be  found  in  the  precipitate 
with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  it  may  be  separated  from  it  by  boiling 
it  for  a  few’  minutes  with  soap  lye,  sufficient  to  cover  the  solid  matter: 
this  substance  dissolves  alumina,  w’ithout  acting  upon  carbonate  of  Imje. 

‘  After  the  calcareous  part  of  the  soil  has  been  acted  upon  by 
muriatic  acid,  the  next  process  is  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  liney 
divided  insoluble  animal  and  vegetable  matter  that  it  contains.  Tni* 
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maybe  done  with  sufficient  precision,  by  strongly  igniting  it  in  a  cru¬ 
cible  over  a  common  fire  till  no  blackness  remains  in  the  mass.  It 
ghouid  be  often  stirred  with  a  metallic  rod,  so  as  to  expose  new  surfaces 
continually  to  the  air  ;  the  loss  of  weight  that  it  undergoes  denotes 
the  quantity  of  the  substance  that  it  contains  destructible  by  fire  and 
air.. ..The  substances  remaining  after  the  destruction  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  are  generally  minute  particles  of  earthy  matter, 
containing  usually  alumina  and  silica,  with  combined  oxide  of  iron  or 
ofnianganesum.  To  separate  these  from  each  other,  the  solid  matter 
should  be  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  water ;  the  quantity  of  the  acid  should 
be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  solid  residuum  to  be  acted  on,  allow¬ 
ing  for  every  hundred  grains,  two  drachms  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  of  acid. 

*  The  substance  remaining  after  the  action  of  the  acid,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  siliceous ;  and  it  must  be  separated  and  its  weight  ascertained, 
after  washing  and  drying  in  the  usual  manner. 

‘  The  alumina  and  the  oxide'of  iron  and  manganesum,  if  any  exist, 
are  ail  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid....If  any  saline  matter,  or  solu¬ 
ble  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  suspected  in  the  soil,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  water  of  lixiviation  used  for  separating  the  sand.’ — pp.  139 — 
148. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  constituent  ])arts  of  the  soil  af¬ 
fords  the  most  solid  foundation  for  exj)erinients  to  improve  tho 
same  ;  for  thoimh  the  three  or  four  earths  first  mentioned  do  not 
afford  food  to  the  plant,  but  merely  act  as  mechanical  or  indirect 
chemical  agents,  a  superabundance  of  any  one,  (that  is,  if  either 
silica,  lime,  or  alumina  constitute  more  than  nineteen  out  of  twen¬ 
ty  parts  of  the  soil,)  will  render  it  barren.  Upon  the  mixture  of 
these  ingredients  the  qualities  of  absorbing  and  retaining  mois¬ 
ture,  of  imbibing  solar  heat,'  and  of  retaining  or  losing  the  raised 
temperature,  more  or  less  ra])idly  dejiend  :  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  how  materially  these  circumstances  influence  vegeta¬ 
tion.  A  dark  soil,  containing  much  vegetable  matter,  increases 
in  temperature  more  rapidly  than  a  chalk  soil,  but  it  cools  with  a 
l)ro|)ortionate  rapidity  :  one  thousand  parts  of  a  soil  of  noted  fer¬ 
tility,  when  exposed  to  air  saturated  witlL  moisture,  absorbed 
eighteen  grains  in  an  hour ;  w  hile  an  equal  quantity  of  the  soil 
of  Bagshot  Heath,  gained  only  three  grains  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  fertility  of  a  soil  seems  also  in  a  great  measure 
to  depend  upon  the  state  of  commination  in  which  the  particles 
exist,  as  all  good  soils  are  found  to  contain  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  impalpable  matter  :  indeed  this  particular,  and  the 
mixture  of  different  earths,  seem  indispensable  requisites.  In 
some  cases  chemical  analysis  may  indicate  the  specific  reniedy  to 
l^eiised  to  render  a  sterile  soil  fertile,  as  when  sulphate  of  iron  is 
^liscovered,  which  may  be  effectually  corrected  by  quick  lime ; 
kut  it  would  be  agricultural  quackery  to  suggest  recipes  for  each 
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particular  chemical  result.  Chemistry  aitbrds  to  the  fanner  im¬ 
portant  knowledfi^e  resj>ectin»  his  land,  but  it  does  not  asjMro 
to  teach  him  all  that  he  need  know.  Without  it  his  trials  must 
he  random  attemjds,  but  even  with  it  he  may  frequently  err. 

In  the  fifth  lecture,  the  subject  of  germination  and  the  theory 
of  vegetation  are  pretty  amply  treated,  but  we  do  not  observe 
many  additions  to  what  has  been  already  noticed  by  Hales,  Bon¬ 
net,  Knight  and  others.  The  motion  of  the  sap  our  author,  with 
Hales,  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  common  physical  agencies,  the 
conse<iuence  of  the  changes  of  temperature  and  of  light  and  shade 
which  annually  and  daily  recur ;  vegetables  having  nothing  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  irritable  action  of  animal  systems. 

*  Vegetables  may  be  truly  said  to  be  living  systems,  in  this  sense, 
that  they  possess  the  means  of  converting  the  elements  of  common 
matter  into  organized  structures,  both  by  assimilation  and  repro¬ 
duction  ;  but  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  very 
extensive  application  of  the  word  life^  to  conceive,  in  the  life  of 
plants,  any  power  similar  to  that  producing  the  life  of  animals.  In 
calling  forth  the  vegetable  functions,  common  physical  agents  alone 
seem  to  operate ;  but  in  the  animal  system  these  agents  are  made 
subservient  to  a  superior  principle.  To  give  the  argument  in  plainer 
language,  there  are  few  philosophers  who  would  be  inclined  to  assert 
the  existence  of  any  thing  above  common  matter,  any  thing  immate¬ 
rial  in  the  vegetable  ceconomy.  Such  a  doctrine  is  worthy  only  of  a 
poetic  form.  The  imagination  may  easily  give  Dryads  to  our  trees, 
and  Sylphs  to  our  flowers ;  but  neither  Dryads  nor  Sylphs  can  be 
admitted  in  vegetable  physiology ;  and  for  reasons  nearly  as  strong, 
irritability  and  animation  ought  to  be  excluded.’  pp.  217,  218. 

The  latter  part  of  the  chapter  touches  upon  the  various  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  vcgeiable  kingdom,  the  blights  and  mildews  which 
frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the  probable  means 
of  preventiug  or  remedying  them;  yet  even  these  have  their 
use,  and  we  thought  Sir  Humphry’s  observations  relative  to 
their  influence  on  the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  if  not  new,  at 
least  [>eculiarly  w  ell  timed. 

‘  Nature,  amidst  all  her  changes,  is  continually  directing  her  re¬ 
sources  towards  the  production  and  multiplication  of  life :  and  in 
the  wise  and  grand  economy  of  the  whole  system,  even  the  agents 
that  appear  injurious  to  the  hope,  and  destructive  to  the  comforts  of 
man,  are,  in  fact,  ultimately  connected  with  a  more  exalted  state  of 
his  powers  and  his  condition.  His  industry  is  awakened,  his  activity 
kept  alive,  even  bv  the  defects  of  climates  and  season.  By  the  acci¬ 
dents  which  intermre  with  his  efforts,  he  is  made  to  exert  his  talents, 
to  look  farther  into  futurity,  and  to  consider  the  vegetable  kingdoro* 
not  as  a  secure  and  inalterable  inheritance,  spontaneously  providing 
for  bis  wants ;  but  as  a  doubtful  and  insecure  possession,  to  be  pre- 
aerved  only  by  labour,  and  extended  and  perfected  by  ingenuity* 
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The  two  succeeding:  lectures  are  upon  the  subject  of  manure, 
and  are  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  >vliole  work. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  considerably  contribute  towards 
I  reducing  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  much  un¬ 
certainty  to  something  approaching  to  sj'stera,  and  assist  in 
accounting  for  effects  wliich  have  been  observed  without  being 
gnderstood.  The  fact  appears  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment, 
that  solids,  however  finely  pulverized,  are  not  introduced  into 
the  organization  of  plants  by  the  roots,  but  that  solutions,  if 
not  in  a  state  so  concentrated  as  to  clog  the  minute  power  of 
the  radical  fibres,  are  taken  up  by  them.  The  great  object  of 
manure  must  therefore  be  ^  to  make  it  afford  as  much  soluble 

i 

matter  as  possible  to  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  and  that  in  a  slow 
and  gradual  manner,  so  that  it  may  be  entirely  consumed  in 
forming  the  sap  as  organized  parts  of  the  plant.*  To  apply 
the  soluble  vegetable  matter  in  a  pure  form,  is  scarcely  ever 
I  practicable,  and  vegetable  manures  must  consequently,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  undergo  a  chemical  change  by  fermentation  and  putre- 
I  faction  before  they  can  supply  nourishment  to  plants.  Animal 
\  substances,  employed  as  manures,  undergo  their  operations  still 
1  more  readily  than  vegetables  ;  but  during  the  process  much  is 
lost  in  an  aeriform  state  that  would  con^ibute  food  to  plants  : 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  almost  every 
species  of  manure,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  fermentation  and 
decomposition  from  taking  place  before  it  is  applied  to  the 
I  plants  which  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  or  to  apply  them  when 
I  (piite  recent.  Vegetable  fibre  seems  to  be  the  oidy  substance 
which  requires  the  previous  operation  of  fermentation,  to  fit  it 
for  being  mixed  with  the  soil  :  spent  tanner’s  bark,  and  peat 
earth,  must  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dung,  to  occa¬ 
sion  a  decomposition  of  their  elements  before  they  can  be  used 

I  as  manures.  On  this  account,  an  incipient  fermentation  is  of  use 
in  the  dunghill,  which  generally  contains  a  large  .portion  of  ve¬ 
getable  fibres  ;  but  to  suffer  this  fermentation  to  proceed  to  the 
length  which  is  still  frequently  permitted,  till  the  manure  be¬ 
comes  cold,  and  can  be  cut  with  case  by  tlie  spade,  sacrifices  a 
large  portion  of  the  most  valuable  ingredients.  The  beak  of  a 
retort,  filled  with  fermenting  dung,  was  introduced  into  the 
wil  among  the  roots  of  grass,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  was 
visibly  accelerated,  evidently  by  the  application  of  those  fumes 
which  are  dissipated  when  the  manure  formeuts  in  the  dung- 
bill.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Young  and  Air.  Coke,  proving 
by  extensive  trials  the  advantage  of  unfermented  dung,  w  ill 
probably  be  of  greater  weight,  how  ever,  with  the  generality  of 
farmers  tlian  the  most  acute  clieinical  reasoning. 

,  llie  influence  of  vegetable  and  animal  manures  in  promot- 
file  grow  th  of  plants,  by  presenting  them  witli  soluble  sub- 
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stances  nearly  allied  to  those  which  we  find  in  the  crop  which 
they  contribute  to  raise,  is  more  easily  understood  than  the 
operations  by  which  earthy  and  saline  matter  is  introduced 
into  the  organization  of  vegetables.  Plants  have  been  raised  ami 
have  flourished  in  pure  silicious  sand,  in  sulphur,  and  in  the 
metallic  oxides,  with  the  sole  assistance  of  distilled  water  and 
air;  yet  have  yielded  by  analysis  the  same  earth  and  alkalies, as 
they  would  have  done  in  a  mixed  soil.  Hence  it  has  been  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  vegetable  system  of  vessels  was  capable  of 
resolving  the  substances  thus  employed  into  elements  more  re¬ 
condite  than  those  to  which  chemical  analysis  leads  us  ;  and  of 
compounding  from  these  the  earths  and  alkalis  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  esteem  elementary.  Such  a  conclusion,  of 
course,  would  not  be  admitted  by  a  chemist  without  a  struggle; 
and  Sir  Humphry  endeavours  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  common  distilled  water  is  far  from  being  free  from 
ialine  impregnation.  Consequently,  if  such  water  be  supplied 
in  unlimited  quantities  to  plants,  it  may  convey  to  them  suffi¬ 
cient  of  the  elements  required,  though  by  imperceptible  por¬ 
tions.  He  adduces  an  experiment  in  which  the  formation  of 
silex  in  the  oat  was  prevented,  and  quotes  various  authorities  to 
shew  that  certain  saline  j)roducts  of  vegetables  are  dependent 
upon  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  :  he  thus  sums  up  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

*  It  seems  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  different  earths  and  saline 
substances  found  in  the  organs  of  plants,  arc  supplied  by  the  soils  in 
which  they  grow ;  and  in  no  cases  composed  by  new  arrangements  of 
the  elements  of  air  or  water.  What  may  be  our  ultimate  view  of 
the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  how  far  our  ideas  of  elementary  principles 
may  be  simplified,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  can  only  reason  from 
facts.  '  We  cannot  imitate  the  power  of  composition  belonging  to 
vegetable  structures ;  but  at  least  we  can  understand  them  :  and  as 
far  as  our  researches  have  gone,  it  appears  that,  in  vegetation,  com¬ 
pound  forms  are  uniformly  produced  from  simpler  ones ;  and  the 
elements  in  the  soil,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  earth  absorbed  and 
made  parts  of  beautiful  and  diversified  structures.^  pp.273,  274*. 

Fossil  manures  must  therefore  produce  their  effects,  either  b) 
entering  into  the  vegetable  organization,  or  by  acting  upon  other  > 
substances,  so  as  to  render  them  capable  of  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  plant.  In  this  class  of  manures,  lime  is  certainly  pre¬ 
eminent,  and  its  merits  and  mode  of  acting  arc  discussed  ver} 
much  at  large  by  our  author.  He  makes  a  decided  ditterenc4J 
between  the  application  of  quicklime  and  chalk  or  marie,  which 
appears  to  have  been  too  little  observed.  Quicklime  should  be 
applied  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  inert  vegetable  matter 
which  a  soil  contains ;  marie,  chalk,  and  mild  lime,  can  only 
supply  the  deficiency  of  calcareous  matter.  Quicklime  always 
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diininiislies  the  utility  of  animal  manures  by  decomposing  them, 
and  rendering  the  extractive  matter  insoluble  ;  on  the  contrary, 
mixed  with  tanner’s  spent  bark,  it  produced  a  beneficial  elFect. 
The  injurious  effects  of  the  magnesian  Umesfone,on  some  kinds 
of  land,  are  traced  by  Sir  Humphrey  to  the  property  of  mag¬ 
nesia  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  very  slowly,  and  consequently  to 
continue  in  a  caustic  state  for  a  considerable  lengt’i  of  time, 
vi\\ere  there  is  not  sufficient  vegetable  or  animal  matter  in  the 
soil  to  neutralize  it.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  peat  soils  will 
bear  a  large  quantity  of  magnesian  lime  with  advantage,  and 
that  where  it  has  been  applied  with  injury,  the  application  of 
peat  earth  will  remedy  the  evil.  Gypsum  is  much  employed  in 
America  as  a  manure ;  the  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  peat  ashes 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  and  are  used  as  a  top 
dressing  for  particular  crops.  Sir  Humphrey  suspects  that 
they  act  as  a  manure,  by  supplying  the  siilphat  of  lime  which 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  woody  fibre  of  these  vegetables.* 
The  eighth  lecture  treats  of  the  effects  of  paring  and  burning,’ 
irrigation,'  fallowing,  successions  of  crops,  pastures,  and  some 
other  subjects  connected  with  agricultural  chemistry  and  the 
volume  closes  with  an  Appendix,  containing  an  account  of  the 
results  of  experiments  on  the  produce  and  nutritive  qualities  of 
diflPerent  grasses,  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Mr. 
Sinclair.  The  soluble  extract  obtained  was,  in  several  instances, 
analysed  by  Sir  Humphrey,  and  found  to  contain  mucilage, 
8U"ar,  bitter  extract,  a  substance  analogous  to  albumen,  and 
some  saline  matter.  Thedables  also  furnish  the  important  in¬ 
formation,  that  there  is  the  largest  quantity  of  truly  nutritive 
matter,  and  least  bitter  extract  and  saline  matter,  in  the  crop 
cut  when  the  seed  w  as  ripe  ;  and  most  saccharine  matter  when 
cut  at  the  time  of  flowering. 


Art.  HI.  ^  ^exv  Directory  for  the  Nonconformist  Churches:  Con¬ 
taining  free  Remarks  on  their  Mode  of  public  Worship,  and  a 
Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  it ;  .wi^  occasional  Notes  on  va¬ 
rious  topics  of  general  Interest  to  Protestant  Dissenters.  Res¬ 
pectfully  addressed  to  Dissenting  Ministers  of  all  Denominations, 
and  to  Tutors  of  Academies.  8vo.  pp.  160.  Price  5s.  Johnson 
and  Co.  '1812. 

\Y  E  are  rather  afraid  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
practical  Dissenters  may  be  so  incurious,  or  uninformed 
the  history  of  their  own  portion  of  the  Christian  Church, 
that  the  accidental  sight  of  this  title,  in  one  or  other  of 
numerous  vehicles  of  literary  advertisement,  may  have 
to  suggest  to  them  any  distinct  idea,  or  put  them 
''"l-  XI.  K'k 
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on  any  inquiry.  Is  it  too  nuicli  to  surmise,  with  respect 
to  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  them,  that  they  have  so 
▼ery  cursorily  looked  over  the  records  of  the  relij^ious  trails* 
actions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  they  will  not  re* 
collect  very  readily  and  distinctly,  on  seein*^  the  term  Di¬ 
rectory,  that  a  work  bearing  that  title  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  in  1644,  and  in  the  following  year 
enjoined  by  two  ordinances  authoritatively  on  the  nation,  in 
substitution  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by  the  par¬ 
liament  that  supplanted  the  monarchy.  This  ap])ointinent 
was  made  under  the  disapprobation  of  the  true  dissenters, 
the  Independents,  and  the  substitution  was  enforced  in  a 
spirit  very  little  befitting  the  vindicators  of  liberty.  The 
nature  of  the  new  institution  is  thus  stated  by  Fuller : 

‘  The  Parliament  intending  to  abolish  the  Liturgy,  and  loath  to 

•  leave  the  land  altogether  at  a  loss,  or  deformity  in  public  service, 

•  employed  the  Assembly  in  drawing  up  a  Model  of  Divine  Worship. 
‘  Herein  no  direct  form  of  prayer,  verbis  conceptis^  was  prescribed, 
‘  no  outward  or  bodily  worship  enjoined,  nor  the  people  required  in 
‘  the  Responsals  (more  than  in  Amen)  to  bear  apart  in  the  service; 

•  but  all  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  not  enjoined 

•  tohat^  but  directed  to  vahat  purpose,  he  ought  to  order  his  devotions, 
‘  in  public  prayer  and  administering  sacraments.’ 

Without  a  recollection  of  this  circumstance,  the  noncon¬ 
formist  of  the  present  day,  in  casually  reading  the  title  of 
the  ‘  New  Directory,’  will  not  be  able  to  conjecture 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  favour  that  is  going  to  be 
conferred  on  him, — if  he  pleases.  We  say  if  he  jdeases,— 
because  the  reverend  editors  of  this  performance  have  really 
judged  it  necessary  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  they 
‘  can  pretend  to  no  such  ecclesiastical  authority  as  they 
[the  Assembly  of  Divines]  exercised  — so  many  things  can 
authors  deem  it  not  impertinent  to  tell  the  public,  when  they 
we  talking  about  themselves  ! 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  but  a  small  measure  of  attention, 
favourable  or  malign,  has  been  excited  by  this  performance. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  authors  of  it  repre¬ 
sent  nobody ;  that  neither'  the  Dissenters  collectively,  nor 
any  assignable  portion  or  number  of  them,  have  any  privity, 
concurrence,  or  concern  in  the  project  it  puts  forth ;  that  tlic 
dissenters  have  as  little  recognition  of  their  plans  as  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  persons.  Their  challenge  of  public  attention 
is,  in  point  of  authority,  purely  and  solely  that  of  a  fe>y  in¬ 
dividuals  who,  gratified,  and  perhaps  surprized,  at  obtainmj 
one  anotlier’s  sanction  in  a  judgement  opposite  to  the  notions 
and  practice  of  the  general  body  of  Dissenters  ;  harve  been 
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I  ins|)irite(l  to  join  in  a  small  literary  adventure,  by  way  of 
experiment  on  the  ecclesiastical  temperament  of  the  times, 
j  It  n  oil  Id,  therel’orc,  he  abundantly  ludicrous  if  any  zealous 
I  advocate  of  conformity,  seizing  with  ignorant  eagerness  on 
j  tliis  publication  of  the  o[)inion  of  three,  or  six,  or  ten  un- 
||  known  individuals,  should  have  gravely  taken  the  circumstance 
I  for  a  very  striking  and  symiitomatic  event ;  and,  assuming  this 
I  little  back-i)arlour  junta  to  he  a  sort  of  organ,  or  repre- 
|i  sentative,  or  at  least  a  genuine  samjde,  of  the  vast  crowd  of  the 
[:  Dissenters,  should  have  gone  off  in  pompons  and  exulting  ce- 
P  lebration  and  felicitation  of  the  hopeful  progress  of  the  pre- 
[1  sent  nonconformists  in  tlieir  return,  after  so  long  an  aber^ 
j  ration,  toward  the  venerable  ordinances  for  devotion  in  the 
;  established  Church.  Previously  to  its  actual  exhibition,  we 
I  should  with  difficulty  have  imagined  the  possibility  of  the 
i  ro-existence  of  such  simjilicity  with  learning,  rhetoric,  and 
1  argumentative  cleverness.  Or  if  such  a  celehration  were 
rather  meant  for  banter  than  made  in  serious  credulity,  it 
^  would  only  serve  to  shew  that  even  a  joke  is  too  heavy  a 
I  thing  to  be  sustained  without  some  basis  of  triiUi. 

I  We  think  there  is  something  rather  bordering  on  the 
I  ludicrous  on  the  other  hand  also,  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  unknown  authors  deliver  the  results  of  their  con¬ 
sultations.  They  affect  indeed  an  unassuming  language,  but 
they  cannot  divest  themselves  of  a  certain  air  of  importance 
and  responsibility ;  they  have  been  regularly  fortifying  them¬ 
selves  in  the  consciousness  of  right  intention,  against  an 
apprehended  multitude  of  censures  ;  they  seem  to  reckon  on 
exciting  no  small  share  of  the  jiuhlie  curiosity  and  inquisition; 
but,  such  has  been  their  caution,  Uiat  they  can  confidently  defy, 
like  Junius,  the  keenest  activity  of  suspicious  inquiry. 

Though,  perhaps,  no  very  serious  harm  could  threaten  them 
from  a  discovery,  yet  it  may  be  allowed  to  have  deserved 
some  little  management  to  elude  the  direct  and  personal  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  ridicule  that  they  might  exjiect  to  draw  upon  them¬ 
selves,  by  a  grave  attempt  to  persuade  the  general  body  of  the 
Dissenters  into  the  partial  use  ’  of "  written  forms  in  their 
public  worship:  for  this  is  the  k'ading  object  of  the  New 
Directory. 

We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  question  of  pre- 
ferableness  between  ^tet  forms  and  extemporary  prayer.  It 
*s  not  within  the  limits  of  our  office  to  say  one  word  for 
or  against  forms.  We  are  not  called  to  express  any  opinion, 
even,  on  the  question  ;  whether  the  Dissenters  would  not  im¬ 
prove  their  religious  economy  by  wholly  changing  their 
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practice,  and  adop'ini^  a  complete  liturijy,  substantially  tliat 
ot*  the  established  Church,  or  one  cast  in  any  other  form. 
But  we  are  at  liberty  to  ^ive  vent  to  our  extreme  wonder, 
that  any  knot  of  sensible  men  should  have  judg^ed  it  worth 
while  to  cx|>eiul  their  labours  on  a  project  so  perfectly  clu- 
merical  as  that  of  bringing  the  general  practice  of  the  l)w- 
senters  into  even  that  approach  toward  a  liturgy  which 
they  have  so  gravely  recommended. 

There  is  no  misrepresentation  in  our  saying,  the  general 
practice for  the  work  is  plainly  and  indiscriminately  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Dif^senters  at  large ;  though  there  is  a  pas- 
sal^e  in  the  preface  that,  at  first  view,  would  have  seemed 
to  imi)lY  a  morti  restricted  extension  of  the  intended  be¬ 
nefit. 

‘  Our  only  motive  in  this  undesirable  undertaking,  which,  will  pro¬ 
bably  expose  us  to  the  censure  of  many  readers,  is  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  that  body  of  Christians  with  whom  we  are  most  intimately 
and  happily  connected  ;  whose  grand  principles  we  consider  as 
more  rational  and  scriptural  than  those  of  any  other  religious  denomi¬ 
nation.*  p.  iv. 

It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  space  we  can  allot  to  this 
performance;  but,  having  so  freely  charged  it  with  absurdity 
in  its  main  design,  notwithstanding  our  perception  and  nmt 
willing  acknowledgement  of  the  good  sense  manifested  in 
some  parts  of  it,  we  ought  perhaps  to  give  a  very  brief 
abstract,  with  a  marked  notice  of  some  things  to  which 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Dissenters  may  very  justly  be 
demanded. 

A  chaj)ter  of  Introductory  Observations  on  the  ditfereiit 
INlodes  of  Worship,  begins,  in  a  style  dry  and  heavy  beyond 
all  example,  by  stating  the  divided  opinion  of  Protestants 
between  liturgies  and  extemporary  prayer,  and  declarim; 
against  the  enforcement  of  either  mode  exclusively.  The 
first  passage  that  forcibly  arrested  our  attention  was 
that  which  cites  the  experience  of  Dissenters  themselves, 
in  evidence  of  the  disadvantages  of  an  entire  exclusion  of 
written  forms. 

‘  It  may  easily  be  conceived  to  be  a  very  arduous  service  for  any» 
but  especially  for  young  ministers,  and  such  as  are  not  endow  ed  with 
some  very’  considerable  talents,  constantly  to  lead  the  devotions  ot 
the  same  congregation  in  the  extemporary  method;  and  it  must 
be  naturally  apprehended,  that  such  as  labour  under  peculiar  mo¬ 
desty  and  self  diffidence,  w’ill  be  liable,  at  least  on  some  occasions, 
to  have  their  minds  discomposed,  and  consequently  to  feel  their 
votion  interrupted. 

*  Nor  is  this  merely  an  imaginary  supposition :  many  well-known 
facts  have  occurred  to  confirm  the  justice  of  it.  Some  respectable 
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niinlsters,  principally  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conducting 
the  worship  of  dissenting  congregations  in  the  usual  mode,  have 
bfcn  induced  to  contorra  lo  the  Established  Cliutch.  Others,  who 
had  conscientious  objections  against  the  terms  of  conformity,  have 
entirely  quitted  the  ministerial  office  ;  and  not  a  few  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  it  have  been  known,  on  the  same  account,  often  to  enter 
the  pulpit  with  fear  and  trembling  . 

*  Some,  again,  by  reason  of  their  dissatisfaction,  or  that  of  their 
people,  with  the  extemporary  mode  of  prayer,  (though  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  as  well  as  most  of  their  brethren,'  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  adopt  a  Liturgy  :  and  on  this  ground  several  Liturgies  have 
of  late  years  been  drawn  up  for  dissenting  congregations.  But  a 
greater  number  of  dissenting  ministers,  from  a  dislike  of  Liturgies, 
have  sought  the  relief  they  wanted  by  drawing  up  forms  of  prayer 
for  themselves,  and  committing  them  to  memory.  While  others, 
who  have  composed  the  like  Forms,  have  preferred  the  READING 
of  them,  which  has  of  late  been  a  growing  custom.*  p.  5. 

Now  we  would  ask ;  what  would  be  the  probable  im¬ 
pression,  what  would  even  be  the  fair  impression,  of  this 
statement  ou  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
dissenting  ministry?  Would  it  not  be  nearly  this, — that 
there  is  among  them  a  very  extensively  prevailing  dissatis¬ 
faction  witli  the  extemporary  mode;— that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  tliem  feel  tliis  the  most  onerous  j)art  of  tlie  service, 

and  would  be  glad  if  dissenting  custom  would  allow  them 

to  have  recourse  to  written  forms  ; — that  considerable  numbers 
arc  intimidated  from  the  mmistry  by  this  dreaded  exercise ; 
—that  in  short,  there  is  a  very  extensive  feeling  of  distress 
for  the  want  of  some  aid  of  the  nature  of  a  liturgy  ? 

do  not  know  whether  the  authors  would  accept  this  trans¬ 

lation  and  interpretation  ot*  their  language,  but  w’e  think  this 
is  not  more  than  the  import  which  that  language  would 
convey  to  an  uninformed  iiujmrer.  And  we  must  take  tho 
liberty  to  say,  that  if  this  he  the  intended  view  of  tlie  matter, 
the  representation  is  assuredly  fallacious.  Tlierc  is  one  small 
and  not  increasing  denomination  of  Dissenters,  the  ministers 
of  ^^hich,  it  is  understood,  arc  very  generally  in  the  use  of 
set  forms  of  prayer.  To  this  denofninationT'thc  reader  will 
fancy  he  perceives  cause  to  surmise,  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Directory  arc  considerably  partial ;  and  he  may  be 
led  to  suspect  it  is  among  this  denomination  that  they 
have  met  with  most  of  their  instances  of  dissenting  mi¬ 
nisters  so  frightened,  oppressed,  and  disabled,  by  the  task  of 
extemporary  public  prayer; — a  thing  very  unaccountable, 
d  such  were  the  fact ;  since  they  boast  of  a  great  superiority 
to  other  sects  in  intellectual  cultivation,  and  will  hardly  ac- 
tiiowledge  an  inferiority  in  piety.  ISettiug  aside  this  small 
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division  of  the  dissontinq;  ndnistry,  vve  have  (he  most  perfect 
ronvietion,  derivc'd  from  a  ratlier  eAtensivo  accpiaintancc 
>vi(li  (ho  class,  (hat  no  such  looliii^s  as  the  above  repro- 
soiitatioii  attribiUes  arc  pn'valont  amona;  them  ;  and  tliat  tW 
individuals  ^>lio  cAporiouco  the  distressing  Miflicultv  here 
described,  ami  arc  wishing  the  relief  of  written  forms  for 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  their  (inblic  worship,  are  so 
exceedingly  diminutive  a  minority,  i}f  they  are  even  enow 
to  be  recognized  under  any  collective  term)  as  to  create 
but  an  impalpable  and  imperceptible  diversity  in  (he  great 
body.  The  hearing  of  the  representation  made  with  such 
olheions  generosity  and  compassion  by  these  New  Directors, 
would  be  very  apt, — together  with  a  ilegree  of  surprize 
which  it  would  excite  — to  raise  an  emotion,  we  will  not  say 
akin  to  scorn  of  this  unsought  and  half-bynodical  kind  of 
bc'iievoleuce,  but  certainly  a  feeling  that  these  ])ul)lic-s|)i- 
rited  elders  must  have  conceived  an  unaccountable  disgust 
at  the  more  immediatedy  olVeriug  and  feasible  class  of  uti¬ 
lities,  to  go  so  far  out  of  their  way  for  an  object  of  exertion, 
Dy  the  generality  of  the  dissenting  ministers,  no  tpiestiou 
on  the  subject  of  written  forms  is  ever  for  a  moment  cn- 
tcrtaiiuMl  with  any  view  to  the  determination  of  their  own 
]>ractice.  They  habitUcdly  regard  them  as  things  belonging 
to  a  quite  foreign  system,  with  which  they  have  no  concern. 
The  aid  of  such  forms  is  no  more  apt  to  he  suggested  to 
their  thoughts  as  a  commodious  expcnliciit,  than  the  IxMiclit 
of  crutches  is  likely  to  strike  the  fancy  of  people  who  walk 
in  the  ordinary  way.  For  one  of  their  own  fraternity  (cx- 
cej)ting,  always,  the.  small  sect  we  have  before  alhideil  to) 
to  begin  to  use  such  artiiicial  aids,  would  only  appear  to 
them  a  whimsical  singularity;  or  an  apeing  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  into  which  they  would  be  heard  to  observe  it 
might  he  the  littest  for  that  individual  to  dlnsent  from 
them  altogether ;  or  an  iiidlcatiou  of  exceedingly  questionable 
competeney  for  his  oHicc.  If  they  ought  to  be  restrained  by 
candour  from  imputing,  so  readily  and  so  generally  as  tbey 
are  said  to  do,  an  ineompetence  to  the  independent  exercUe 
of  jmblic  prayer  to  the  established  clergy,  whose  form  of 
service  withholds  their  ability  in  this  respect  from  the  proof; 
they,  obviously,  cannot  avoid  judging  of  tlie  individuals  of 
their  own  class,  as  their  ability,  or,  to  use  their  own  word, 
gift,  is  actually  brought  to  a  test;  and  therefore  they  would 
necessarily  form  a  humble  estimate  of  the  eudowinents  of 
a  minister  who  should  he  driven  to  the  resource  of  written 
forms  by  the  dread  and  difficulty  of  that  extemporary  ex¬ 
ercise  winch  is  performing  with  apparent  facility  by  thousands 
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#fliis  class.  And  how  did  it  elude  the  understandiiiff  of 
those  new  Directors,  that  the  dissenting  ministers  are  likely 
to  partake  too  imich  of  the  ordinary  (pialities  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  to  leave  any  prohahility  of  tindiiii^  many  of  them  suf- 
joieiitly  heroic  in  humility  to  he  wiUini^  to  sulycct  tlicmselvcs 
to  this  estimate  and  comparison  ?  Verily  these  e^entlemeii 
ire  <leep  in  the  knowledi^e  of  man  and  of  ministers ;  for 
lliey  exliort  Brother  Simon  to  a  practical  acknowledj^ement 
that  lie  is  not  able  to  pray  more  than  live  minutes  in  a 
manner  fit  to  he  heard,  while  Brotlier  'Fimothy,  in  the  same 
town  or  neighbourhood,  is  admired  for  the  fluency  ami  va¬ 
riety  which  he  can  prolong  for  half  an  hour.  That  a  partial 
idoptioii  of  forms,  (excepting  in  the  case  of  ]>ersons  con¬ 
fessedly  leaning  toward,  though  not  uniting  with,  the  es- 
ublisliinent,  or  persons  desirous  to  sliare  its  genteel  res¬ 
pectability  in  the  world)  would  really  he  thus  regarded  as 
the  resource  of  incapacity,  is  heyond  all  doubt ;  unless  this 
little  council  of  reformers  can,  in  the  first  instance,  persuade 
into  the  practice  a  considerable  number  of  the  Dissenters 
of  most  acknowledged  ability,  and  of  the  most  decitledly 
nonconformist  principles.  And  when  they  shall  have  ertected 
this  last  object,  their  cause  of  self-congratulation  will  he, 
that  they  have  contracted  the  range,  and  impoverished  the 
’variety,  of  a  free  and  inventive  devetion,  and  have  partly 
reduced  those  who  can  pray  the  best,  and  have  not  very 
lonj  to  pray,  into  the  readers  of  forms  ! 

Extemporary  public  prayer  has,  then,  by  long  and  general 
usas^e,  confirmed  by  opinion,  whetlier  correct  or  erroneous, 
been  made  to  constitute  so  much  of  the  practical  essence  of 
the  dissenting  system  ;  and  an  inability  for  the  performance 
of  it,  in  one  manner  or  another,  has  been  so  uniformly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  total  dis(|ualification  ;  that  among  the  main  body 
of  the  dissenting  ministry  there  has  not  been,  and  will  not 
be,  the  smallest  delilieration  on  the  matter.  But  it  is  not 
merely  this  established  practice,  and  this  universal  rerpiisition 
of  a  competence  to  maintain  it,  together  with  whatever  of 
^^riously  thoughtful  conviction  tlicre~“  may  be"  in  its  favour, 
»nd  whatever  of  illiberal  prejudice  against  the  mode  of  the 
e5*tablished  Church,^;;:it  is  not  from  these  causes  alone,  that 
the  Dissenters  may  be  cx|K^cted  to  regard  with  great  in- 
iitference  the  project  here  offered  to  their  acceptance.  It 
‘5*  in  vain  for  these  or  any  other  reformers  to  think  of 
foasoniiig  them  out  of  their  knowledge  of  the  plain  matter 
fact ;  that  there  is  among  them  a  very  large  measure  of 
^■Ofii|)etence,  in  some  sense  of  the  >vord,  to  perform  their 
pubUc  services  without  the  proposed  assistance.  Whatever 
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might  be,  on  a  collective  view,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  qualHif 
of  their  devotional  exercises,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
they  have  in  general  such  a  facility  in  them  as  would  ap¬ 
pear  very  wonderful  to  an  observer  that  did  not  consider 
how  many  causes  contribute  to  it.  Our  authors  represent, 
in  terms  of  wide  implication,  the  dread,  the  shrinking,  the 
harassing  sensations  of  toil,  and  the  embarrassment,  inflicted 
on  dissenting  ministers  in  the  expectation  and  performance 
of  the  service ;  and  in  their  preface  they  give  an  ingenuous 
hint  that  they  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  evils 
they  arc  going  to  describe.  Their  information  and  candour 
ought  not  to  have  been  so  sunk  in  the  effort  to  make  out 
a  strong  case,  as  to  j)revent  an  explicit  acknowledgement, 
that  this  account  of  pains  and  penalties  represents  the  con¬ 
dition  of  but  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  the  fraternity, 
after  the  earliest  *  stage  of  their  public  labours ;  in  which 
stage  it  is  no  great  evil  if  they  are  constrained  to  the  more 
serious  exertion,  and  repressed  into  the  more  humility,  by 
feeling  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  which  are  to  be  encountered 
by  beginners  in  all  important  employments.  The  arduous 
exertion  required  and  com}>elled  for  surmounting  these  sa¬ 
lutary  difficulties  of  the  initiatory  and  probationary  season, 
is  ten -fold  repaid  by  the  public  self-possession  and  facility 
to  which  they  often  lead.  But  if,  after  the  pressure  and  ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  exercise  have  been  un¬ 
dergone,  there  continues  to  be  felt,  habitually  and  perma¬ 
nently,  in  public  extemporary  prayer,  a  burden  and  a  dis¬ 
tress,  greatly  beyond  that  strong  and  solicitous  effort  of  the 
faculties  which  may  justly  he  exacted  <  by  a  solemn  employ¬ 
ment,  it  is  in  some  of  the  following  cases; — that  of  a  few 
persons  so  severely  afflicted  with  what  w’e  commonly  call 
nervous  affections  that  tliey  regard  all  their  public  duties, 
their  preaching  quite  as  much  as  their  praying,  with  op¬ 
pressive  a])prelicnsion ;  or  that  of  those — would  there  were 
none  such  ! — whose  minds  are  so  much  estranged  from  the 
grand  interests  of  their  vocation,  and  from  its  appropriate 
reading  and  study,  tliat  they  are  not  at  home  in  the  trains 
of  thoiiglit  adapted  to  prayer ;  or  of  those  whose  hopel^s 
incapacity- renders  them  equally  unfit  for. each  of  the  duties 
of  the  ministerial  office.  VVitli  respect  to  the  two  latter  of 
these  descriptions,  we  think  the  dissenters  would  do  unwisely 
to  encourage  them  in  the  use,  if  they  were  inclined  to  it, 
of  artificial  lielps  for  continuing  more  at  their  ease  in  an 
office  from  whicli  they  should  be  exhorted  to  retire. 

'  Take  tliese  classes  out,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
dissenting  ministry  will  remain ;  and  we  can  bayard  nothing 
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jfl  affirming  of  them  that  tlicy  are  so  competent,,  in  point 
of  facility,  to  the  exercise  of  extemporary  prayer,  and  so 
jHrfectly  and  experimentally  satisfied  of  it,  that  our  authors 
as  reasonably,  for  any  probability  of  success,  have 
recommended  their  emigration,  in  a  body,  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  globe,  as  their  adoption  of  the  mode  proposed  in  the 
New  Directory. — We  will  notice,  in  as  few  words  as  W'e 
cin,  some  of  the  causes,  quite  obvious  ones  indeed,  from 
which  this  prevailing  facility  very  naturally  arises. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  persons  who 
become  ministers  among  the  Dissenters,  arcN  not  destined  by 
their  relatives  to  the  employment  from  their  earliest  years  ;  if 
we  partly  except  just  here  and  there  an  individual,  to  whose 
juvenile  inclinations  it  has  been  the  systematic,  though  perhaps 
unavowed,  endeavour  of  parents  to  give  that  direction.  They 
are  brought  into  the  service,  therefore,  by  what  may  be  called  a 
law  of  selection,  an  adjudgment  of  fitness,  in  that  portion  of 
religious  society  to  which  they  are  the  best  known,  sanctioning 
their  own  wishes,  and  sometimes  preceding  and  prompting 
them.  This  fitness  is  recognized  in  a  very  decidedly  and 
therefore  unusually  religious  character  of  the  mind  and  de¬ 
portment,  combined  with  a  somewhat  more  than  quite  ordinary 
tbility  of  producing  and  conveying  thoughts  on  religious  to¬ 
pics.* 

The  way  in  which  this  piety  and  this  faculty  have  almost 
always  been  first  brought  out  into  formal  exercise,  is  social  prayer* 
Iq  some  dissenting  congregations  a  few  serious  young  people 
agree  to  hold  a  weekly  meeting  for  prayer,  in  a  rather  retired 
manner,  with  an  exclusion,  in  favour  of  the  diffidence  of  their 
first  essays,  of  their  elder  friends  and  of  strangers.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  discretion  of  such  meetings,  there  can  be 
00  question  respecting  their  effect  on  whatever  portion  of  talent 
may  happen  to  be  there.  The  serious  youth  is  sometimes  ^r- 
suaded  to  take  the  leading  part  in  family  worship,  when  the 
master  of  the  family  is  absent.  In  his  visits  to  religious  rela¬ 
tives  at  a  distance,  if  his  religious  disposition  be  decidedly 
toown,  he  is  invited,  perhaps  even  too  importunately  pressed, 
to  perform  tlie  same  ^rvice,  which  is  quite,  of  course,  an  ex¬ 
temporary  one.  Among  the  dissenters  there  are  a  great  num- 
of  prayer  meetings,  so  far  public  that  any  one  may  attend 


*  Our  dissenting  readers  will  excuse  the  very  measured  and  mo¬ 
derate  terms  in  which  we  speak  of  their  demand  of  the  proofs  of 
^lent  in  the  young  men  who^e  inclination  to  the  ministry  they  coun- 
^nance  or  incite,  as  it  is  notorious  that  they  have  too  often  been 
^jy  as  moderate  in  this  part  of  their  requisition. 
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them,  some  of  them  having  in  view  merely  the  general  cultiva- 
tion  of  piety,  and  some  of  them,  (as,  for  instance,  the  monthly 
meetings,  denominated  missionary  prayer  meetings,  so  very 
extensively  in  use  of  late  years,)  instituted  for  more  special 
objects  of  religious  interest.  At  these,  any  serious  young  man 
who  has  given  indications  of  ability  for  extemporary  prayer  h 
sure  to  be  invited  to  the  exercise  ;  and  if  he  should,  from  diffi¬ 
dence,  decline  it,  it  is  very  possible  he  shall  be  rebuked  in  pri¬ 
vate  by  some  of  his  zealous  friends  for  his  want  of  zeal  or  cou¬ 
rage.  Probably  he  is  sometimes  induced,  or  directly  requested, 
to  visit  a  j)oor  sick  neighbour,  and  seldom  thinks  of  coining 
away  without  first  praying  with  the  sufferer,  some  of  whose 
family  also  are  likely  to  be  present  at  the  exercise.  We 
might  have  mentioned  earlier  in  the  series  that  among  the 
dissenters  it  is  not  unusual,  when  two  or  three  families  meet 
merely  to  pass  a  social  evening,  for  their  separating  to  be 
preceded  by  a  prayer,  which  will  sometimes  be  the  amicable 
contribution  required  from  such  a  young  man,  if  there  be 
•uch  a  one  among  them. — There  may  happen  to  be  a  very 
particular  want  for  some  one  to  relieve  occasionally  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  minister,  by  going,  perhaps,  on  a  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  to  deliver  a  short  discourse  to  a  company  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  some  neighbouring  village,  assembled  in  one  of 
those  licensed  rooms  of  which  the  dissenters  have  so  vast 
and  encreasing  a  number ;  a  considerable  part  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  on  such  an  occasion  is  still  extemporary  prayer.— If 
at  length  he  goes  to  an  academy,  he  has  there  sometimes 
to  pray  in  a  more  imposing  company,  that  of  his  tutors  and 
fellow  students.  When  he  begins  to  be  sent  out  in  the  full 
avowed  capacity  of  preacher,  this  same  duty  pertinaciously 
adlieres  to  him,  in  the  public  assembly,  and  probably  in  the 
private  house  in  which  he  may  be  hospitably  detained  till  next 
day. 

Thus  during  the  early  years  of  hit  life,  and  previously  to 
his  taking  his  fixed  stati^i,  he  has,  very  possibly,  performed 
the  exercise  in  question  the  greater  part  of  “a  thousand  time> 
and  in  innumerable  varieties  of  circumstance  and  situation. 
And  after  he  enters  fully  on  the  destined  field  of  lus  labours, 
the  occasions  on  which  the  office  recurs  upon  him,  besides 
his  regular  pulpit  service,  are,  if  he  is  of  an  active  tempe¬ 
rament,  numerous  and  diversified  beyond  calculation. 

Now  if  it  be  allowed  only  tliat  the  average  native  faculty 
of  the  dissenting  ministers  amounts  to  a  decent  mediocrity’i 
it  would  be  most  marvellous  if  the  discipline  through  all 
this  unlimited  exercise  did  not  bring  them  to  a  high  de^ee  oi 
self-possession  and  readiness.  Nor  is  any  such  exception  to  tbi' 
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l^eneral  law  of  cause  and  effect  found  in  the  matter  :  tliey 
(lo  in  p*nnt  of  fact  realize  the  natural  result  of  the  unin<» 
dul^ent  process  of  their  training .  And  when  we  consider  what 
value  men  are  always  disposed  to  set  on  accomplishments 
that  have  been  laboriously  accpiired  ;  what  real  and  definable 
advantages  are  actually  afforded  by  the  •  talent  in  question 
in  the  diversified  ministry  of  religion  ;  and,  (to  advert  attain 
to  the  infirm  side  of  human  nature,)  what  sentiments  may 
arise,  at  less  devout  and  humble  seasons,  in  j^lancim^  at  the 
contrast  between  this  talent  and  the  qualifications  of  |>ersons 
who  reputedly  or  certainly  do  not  possess  it,  thous^h  en^ged 
in  substantially  the  same  vocation  ; — when  we  reflect  on  all 
this,  we  are  aj^ain  seized  with  amazement  at  the  stubborn 
(gravity  with  wliicli  this  new  self-constituted  council  insists  on 
the  partial  abandonment  of  such  a  vantage  ground.  If  any 
further  advice  or  injunctions  of  the  same  nature  are  in  pre¬ 
paration  to  be  issued,  they  will  do  wisely  to  bend  all 
the  force  of  their  charitable  effort  on  youths  who  are  quite 
in  the  early  and  timorous  stage  of  the  preparatory  progress ; 
for  they  may  rest  assured  they  can  do  nothing  with  either 
the  veterans  or  the  youthful  proficients  of  the  self-willed  tribe 
which  they  have  been  so  unluckily  beguiled  into  a  notion  of 
reforming. 

In  the  above  paragraphs  we  have  performed,  we  confess 
with  much  less  compression  than  we  hoj>ed,  the  substance 
of  what  we  conceived  to  be  our  task  with  respect  to  this 

tublication.  There  cannot  well  be  a  great  deal  more  to 
e  said  of  a  book,  after  it  is  convicted  of  the  folly  of  an 
utter  impracticability  in  its  main  design.  It  is  but  fair, 
nevertheless,  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  matters  brought 
in  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  project ;  and 
also  to  quote  the  passages  which  express  the  precise  nature 
of  the  proposed  reform.  Indeed,  it  should  have  been  sooner 
stated  how  much  less  it  is  than  a  formal  liturgy  that  they 
wish  to  introduce.  They  exj>ress  tliemsclves  rather  strougly 
against  the  entire  preclusion  of  extemporary  prayer ;  and  but  little 
approve  of  forms  of  the  minister’s  own  composition,’*  whether 
committed  to  memory  to  be  recited,  oiFsimply  ’read.  They  say, 

‘  The  plan  we  recommend  is  simply  this;  To  continue  the 
use  of  Extemporary  Prayer  in  a  certain  degree,  and  so  far  as  all 
the  valuable  ends  of  it  will  be  secured;  but  with  it  to  make  use 
of  those  Forms  of  devotion  with  which  we  are  amply  supplied  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. — This  expedient,  we  are  apprenensive,  would 
effectually  secure  the  principal  advantages  of  all  the  different  modes 
of  prayer  which  have  been  specified,  without  the  disadvantages 
of  any  of  them.  To  recommend  this  mixed  kind  of  worship  is 
the  object  of  the  present  publication.'  * 
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Having  thus  enounced  their  plan,  they  leave  it  a  whilei  I 
to  exert  its  own  unassisted  attractions  on  the  one  side,  as 
it  were,  of  the  reader’s  mind,  while  they  ])roceed  to  ply  him 
most  stoutly  on  the  other,  with  whatever  of  the  evils  inci- 
dent  to  exclusive  extemporary  prayer  admit  of  the  most  re¬ 
pulsive  representation.  And  this  is  managed  in  a  way  that 
merits  commendation,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  our  Lord 
‘  commended’  the  cunning  steward.  The  ifuiet  fair-speech 
profession  of  the  title  of  the  section  is  to  state — ‘  the  Dis-  | 
advantages  of  an  invariable  luse  of  extemporary  prayer;’  and  I 
the  reader,  in  his  simplicity,  naturally  expects  a  statement, 
a  strong  one  of  course,  of  the  disadvantages  inseparable, 
from  this  mode  of  prayer,  by  its  very  nature,  and  therefore 
impossible  to  be  avoided  or  remedied.  But  the  little  synod,  truly 
artful  for  once,  and  |)erhaps  desirous,  by  a  stimulant  and 
inspiriting  regale,  to  give  the  reader  an  impetus  that  should 
insure  his  being  carried  quite  to  the  end  of  the  book,  have 
fallen  on  the  more  ellieient  expedient  of  eiiiiinerating  and 
exposing  the  actual  faults  and  follies  of  their  weaker  brethren. 
And  this  they  have  done,  not,  certainly,  in  terms  importinj^ 
literally  that  those  faults  and  follies^  in  a  gross '  degree,  are 
general  among  dissenting  ministers ;  each  allegation  is 
introduced  by  such  expressions  as  ‘  some  of  them,*  ‘  in¬ 
stances  have  occurred,’  and  the  like  :  but  still  there  ^is  not 
sudicient  care  taken  to  prevent  the  imputation  from  falling  very 
extensively ;  the  representation  is  so  made  that  a  reader 
knowing  only  just  enough  of  the  dissenters  to  be  prejudiced 
against  them,  would  be  very  likely  to  take  it  as  descriptive 
of  the  prevailing  character  of  the  nonconformist  public  worship. 
And  it  he  did,  what  might  he  reasonably  think  of  the  taste, 
and  anticipate  of  the  religious  cultivation,  of  what,  according 
to  Lord  llarrowby’s  statements  and  documents,  either  is  or 
is  likely  soon  to  become  a  majority  of  the  people  attending 
public  worship  in  the  land, — when  lie  reads  such  passages 
as  the  following  ? 

^  Some  of  our  ministers  contract  an  unnatural  and  disagreeable 
tone,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  tends  to  excite 
ridicule  in  some  hearers  and  pain  in  most.’ 

‘  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  some  worthy  ministers  among 
us  sometimes  appear,  at  least,  to  be  so  much  embarrassed,  as  to 
occasion  their  hearers  to  be  in  pain  for  them,  lest  they  should  be 
obliged  10  stop.’ 

•  <  It  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that,  for  want  of  a  due  at¬ 
tention  to  method,  some  good  men,  when  they  seem  to  be  drawing 
towards  the  conclusion  of  their  genaral  prayer,  begin  again,  and 
introduce  petitions  relating  to  the  present  act  of  worship,  which 
have  no  propriety  but  at  the  first  entrance  upon  it.’ 

*  The  general  prayers  of  some  worthy  men  have  so  much 
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t.aneness  that  they  may  not  improperly  be  denominated  Forms, 
though  they  have  not  been  precomposed.  The  very  same  sen¬ 
timents  perpetually  occur,  in  nearly  the  same  language  and  order ; 
io  that  many  of  tneir  people  have  them  by  rote,  or  at  least  could, 
from  their  memory,  tinish  every  sentence  as  soon  as  they  hear  it 
begun.  It  is  also  observable  that  the  prayers  of  many  differeni 
ministers  are  so  much  i  alike  that  they  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
borrowed  from  some  common  Form.  The  same  common-place 
phrases  (and  some  of  them  very  quaint  ones)  perpetually  occur ; 
as  likewise  certain  peculiar  scripture  allusions,  not  of  the  most 
proper  or  intelligible  kind*. 

'  ‘  Some  persons,  who  have  a  greater  variety,  both  •  of  thought 
and  language,  run  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Fearful  of  too  great 
a  sameness  in  their  devotional  services,  they  are  perpetually  study¬ 
ing  novelty.  On  this  principle,  we  have  known  some  of  our  bre¬ 
thren  to  nx  upon  one  sacred  topic;  sometimes  a  text  of  scripture 
(perhaps  even  a  metaphor)  and  to  pursue  a  train  of  thought  grounded 
upon  it  through  almost  the  whole  of  a  prayer ;  so  that  theirs  * 
have  not  improperly  been  denominated  **  preaching  prayers.** 

^  Persons  of  inferior  ability  to  these,  wno  adopt  the  same  mis¬ 
taken  notion  about  variety  in  prayer,  are  sometimes  chargeable 
with  yet  greater  improprieties.  From  a  settled  aversion  to  any 
thing  like  a  form  of  prayer,  or  to  the  shortest  premeditation,  they 
bring  out  whatever  comes  uppermost ;  and  too  frequently  with  the 
appearance  of  such  irreverence  and  familiarity  as  they  would  scarcely 
allow  themselves  in,  and  as  certainly  would  not  be  tolerated,  when 
addressing  any  earthly  superior,  much  less  in  petitioning  a  sove¬ 
reign .  Even  some  learned  and  respectable  preachers,  who  take 

laudable  pains  in  the  study  of  their  Sermons,  seem  to  think  any 
thing  good  enough  for  prayer. 

*  The  petitions  of  some  are  too  much  confined  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  service  in  which  they  are  engaging ;  the  time  of  which  is 
often  unnecessarily  specilied.i. Instead  of  imploring  such  general 
blessings  as  all  men  need,  and  all  good  men  desire,  or.  should 
be  directed  to  supplicate  for  future  life,  the  principal  object  of 
their  request  is,  that  such  immediate  comTiiunications  may  be  made 
to  the  whole  assembly,  as  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant  or  ra¬ 
tional  ground  to  expect  at  any  time ;  and  particularly  that  the 
discourse  about  to  oe  delivered  (^which  is  represented  as  the 
chief  object  of  the  meeting)-  may  be  productive__pf  such  instan- 
laneous  effects,  as  would  be  scarcely  less  than  miraculous. 

*  Much  indiscretion  is  observable  ...  in  taking  too  particular 
^notice,  not  only  of  national  affairs,  but  of  local  trivial  occurrences, 
dtus  making  their  prayers  a  vehicle  for  the  news  of  the  day. 
We  have  also  witnessed  a  too  circumstantial  mention  of  affairs 
relating  to  the  congregation,  and  particularly  of  such  as  were 

*  ‘  Among  various  other  such  allusions,  very  common  with  a 
certain  class  of  Dissenters,  we  liave  been  struck  with  the  follow- 
*ng,  in  praying  for  ministers :  “  Let  their  bow  abide  in  strength, — 

them  hear  the  sound  of  th«ir  maiter*8  feet  behind  them.— 
Give  them  many  souls  for  their  hire.’^  * 
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of  dispute  between  the  members  of  it,  or  between  some 
of  them  and  the  minister  himself ;  which  appeared  more  likely  to 
excite  their  disgust  and  inflame  their  passions  than  to  do  tnem 
or  himself  any  real  good. 

•  It  is  matter  of  great  delicacy  for  ministers  to  introduce,  as  ^ 
w>me  are  ever  prone  to  do,  their  own  personal  or  domestic  con-  j 
cems  into  the  public  devotions,  or  to  speak  of  themselves  at  all.  | 
And  it  is  not  more  disgusting  to  hear  ministers  use  any  expres¬ 
sions  which  savour  of  vanity,  self  importance,  or  self-interest;  than  ' 
it  is,  with  all  judicious  persons,  to  hear  them  apply  to  themselves 
(whether  from  an  affected  or  a  real  humility)  such  degrading  terms 
as  “  thy  unworthy  servant — thy  poor  worm — thy  sinful  dust— -the 
meanest  of  all  thy  instruments,'*  Arc.  which  some  pious  and  even  ^ 
sensible  men  have  not  seen  it  improper  to  adopt. 

*  For  want  of  this*  (prudence)  ‘  we  have  sometimes  heard  caiei 
of  so  peculiar,  so  trivial,  and  even  indelicate  a  nature,  brought  ^ 
into  the  public  intercessions,  as  (if  at  all  fit  matter  for  prayer) 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  closets  of  the  persons  themselves.* 

‘  We  forbear  to  notice  the  injudicious  and  indecent  expressions, 
and  the  indelicate  allusious  to  certain  passages  of  scripture,  which 
may  sometimes  be  heard  in  extemporary  prayers;  since  they  arc  1 
chiefly  confined  to  iUiterate  preachers,  of  tne  lowest  order,  of  ; 
whom  too  many  rank  with  dissenting  ministers ;  whose  indiscre¬ 
tion  and  vulgarities  cause  men  to  abhor  the  offering  of  the 
Lord.?*  * 

Other  articles  of  accusation  are  exhibited;  hut  we  need  not 
transfer  to  this  place  any  larger  portion  of  that  one  ingre¬ 
dient  in  which  the  work  itself  has  by  far  its  best  chance  of  i 
being  read. 

Now  we  repeat,  that  this  professedly  well-wishing’ lecture 
of  re|)rehension  is  made  in  a  manner  which  exempts  the 
dissenters  from  all  manner  of  obligations  of  gratitude.  There 
may  indeed  be  found  such  a  sentence  as  diis :  ‘  we  are  far 
from  charging  our  brethren  in  general,  esj^ially  those  of  a 
liberal  education,  with  the  improprieties  which  we  have  no¬ 
ticed,’  A  verj’  few  expressions  like  this  might  have  been 
enough  for  complaisance  amidst  the  freedoiii  and  confidence 
of  fraternity,  if  in  composing  a  book  for  publication  they 
could  have  been  addressing,  the  dissenters  exclusively  of  all 
other  listen«*s.  In  Uie. slight  generality  and  brevity  of  their 
eommendatory  expressions  they  miglit  then  have  been  under¬ 
stood  as  ^saying,  in  effect, — ‘  We  have  met  one  another,  not 
to  establish  the  proof  or  celebrate  the  praise  of  our  excellences; 
a  very  superfluous  thing  indeed  at  any  time,  as  we  none 
of  us  need  an  increase  of  our  self-complacency;  at  any  rate 
W€  have  a  different  business  just  now,  the  specific  business 
of  taking  aecotmt  of  our  faults  in  order  to  correct  thein- 
We  may  rely  on  mutual  good  opinion  and  the  fim  partiality 
of  all  of  us  to  our  class, .  enough  to  waive  compliments  for 
the  present,  and  deal  about  only  a  little  wholesome  and  r\ot 
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u'ry  palatal^le  trutli.’  But  these  candid  reformers  >YeIl  knew, 
that  in  writing  a  book  wliicli  nhoiild  expose  whatever  could 
be  found  of  most  defective  or  absurd  in  the  dissenting  worship 
a,<  conducted  by  the  inferior  class  of  its  performers^  they 
were  writing  what  woukl  be  read  by  nobody  witli  so  much 
avidity  as  hy  tlie  enemies  of  nonconformity,  and  by  the  enemies 
of  religion  ;  of  whose  extremely  slight  knowledge,  in  general, 
of  the  religious  services  of  the  dissenters  tlicy  were  also  aware. 
They  well  knew  that  a  civil  exjvressioii  or  two,  affecting  to 
acquit  the  main  body  of  the  arraigned  class  of  tlie  charges 
exhibited  with  such  elaborate  aggravation,  wguld  not  have 
the  smallest  effect  on  such  readers  ;  wdio  would  be  sure  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  obtained  at  last,  from  very 
good  authority,  a  description  comprehensively  ap])licable  to 
the  class,  and  just  such  a  description  as  it  is  gratifying  to 
believe.  This  consequence  could  not  be  even  in  part  pre¬ 
vented,  these  authors  well  knew,  without  the  most  explicit, 
and  even  repeated  and  amplified  declarations,  that  such  a  con¬ 
version  of  particular  charges  against  a  portion  of  the  class 
into  a  general  estimate  of  its  qualifications  collectively,  would 
be  to  incur  a  complete  imposition  on  the  jurigmeiit, — that 
there  is,  in  the  whole  amount,  an  extremely  large  and  continually 
augmenting  measure  of  inteHigtmcc  and  propriety  displayed  in 
public  extemporary  prayer, — that  there  are  many  dissenting  mi¬ 
nisters  distinguished  for  their  excellence  in  the  practice, — that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  them  maintain  a  respectable  propriety,— 
that  a  considerable  number  really  shoxv  their  fatuities  to  the  most 
advantage  in  that  employment,  —that  some  who  arc  charge¬ 
able  with  some  of  the  faults  alleged,  manifest,  nevertheless, 
a  considerable  share,  on  the  whole,  of  sense  and  devout 
leiuimcnt, — and  fliat  the  very  gross  offenders  form  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  class.  This  is  what  these  gentlemen 
liave  not  done.  And  tUe  impression  which,  through  this 
omission,  will  be  made  on  uninformed  and  prejudiced  readers, 
will  be  coiifiiined  by  the  universality  of  the  terms  in  which 
the  nmiedy  is  proposed ;  no  minister,  it  would  seem,  is 
belli  competent  to  perform"  the  pubKo  devotional  services  quite 
'satisfactorily  without  the  auxiliary  expedient.  Such  aii  im¬ 
pression  may  be  further  confirmed  by  the  curious  sort  of 
eautiou  with  which  these  writers  have  ventured  to  assert  the 
l)ossibility,  Uie  bare  possibility,  of  excellence  iu  extemporary 
prayer.  In  hazarding  the  assertion  they  have  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  look  abroad  into  history  for  examples ;  and  they 
have  found  in  the  last  age  (something  less,  than  the  num- 
of  splendid  comets)  two  examples.  Dr.  Watts,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Farmer! 

\Miatever,  therefore,  the  dissefitors  may  tliink  of  the  jdan 
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itself,  we  nhould  suppose  they  will  leel  much  coatempc  of 
the  spirit  anil  manner  in  whieh  the  benevolent  service  has 
been  performed.  The  authors  are  to  look  for  their  thanks 
from  another  quarter.  And  they  may  have  perceived  already, 
in  the  most  marked  act  of  public  attention  with  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  honoured,  how^  gladly  and  kindly  they  wifi 
be  received  by  the  avowed  and  consistent  enemies  of  non¬ 
conformity  in  all  its  parts,  as  witnesses  against  their  brethren, 
and  hopeful  pupils  of  the  higher  school ; — still  objects  of  eon- 
descenaing  compassion,  nevertheless,  on  account  of  that  dim¬ 
ness  of  incipient  sight  which  as  yet  but  perceives  ‘  men  as 
trees  walking.’ 

Having  said  thus  much,  as  honestly  due,  we  think,  to  the  dis- 
tenters,  and  as  fairly  within  those  limits  of  our  office  which 
exclude  ecclesiastical  polemics  (and  we  are  glad  of  the  ex¬ 
emption  conferred  by  this  exclusion)  we  should  be  deficient  in  be¬ 
nevolence  toward  the  fraternity  so  ungenerously  treated  in  this 
performance,  if  we  did  not  earnestly  recommend  to  their  penisal 
the  part  of  it  that  deserves  this  very  charge.  They  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fancy  that  there  is  not  great  room  for  amendment  in  the 
manner  of  the  extemporary  devotions  of  many  among  them.  The 
faults  which  these  worthy  friendx  of  theirs  have  depicted, 
as  if  just  for  a  show  to  entertain  the  Philistines,  do  certainly 
exist  among  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  have  now 
and  then  ourselves,  in  straying  into  some  of  their  meotino^- 
houses  had  for  a  short  time  some  sensations  awakened,  akin  to 
those  that  seem  to  have  been  prolonged  into  a  continual  qualmish¬ 
ness  in  these  delicate  divines :  hut  we  happened  to  have  more 
knowledge  than  they  choose  to  own,  as  well  as  more  candour  than 
they  possess,  respecting  the  general  and  collective  quality  of 
the  dissenting  public  services.  That  quality,  however,  estimated 
collectively,  might,  we  submit,  be  very  materially  improved 
in  consequence  of  a  serious  and  impartial  attention  to  the 
first  and  third  part  of  this  same  ‘  New  Directory.’ 

With  regard  to  the  ‘  Remedy,’  as  our  authors  denominate 
it,  we  have  shewn  that  it  will  not  be  adopted  ;  but  if  it  would, 
we  can  see  no  great  good  it  would  do,  though  it  is  set 
forth  in  nearly  the  usual  confident  terms  of  the  projector, 
or  the  advertiser  of  a  panacea.  Forms  are  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  passages  of  scripture,  drawn  together  according  to 
the  minister’s  judgement  of  their  adapt^ness  to  combine. 
A  number  of  these  are  to  be  written  or  printed,  and  read 
as  a  part  of  the  public  prayer,  tlie  other  portion  being  still 
extemporary.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  these 
projectors,  that  the  length  of  this  extemporary  portion  w'ould 
remain  completely  at  the  discretion  of  the  person  performing 
it,  and  that  the  weak  and  ill-judging  man  will  be  very 
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to  make  it  lon{^  enoiis^h  to  admit  all  tlio  faults  from  \Tliic*Ii 
it  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  coiitiivance  to  save  him.  Indeed 
<n(‘h  a  man  he  extremely  likely,  as  we  have  before  oh- 
5prvcd,  to  reject  the  assistance  altot^efher,  with  peculiar  dis¬ 
dain.  The  reformers  should  eitlier,  on  the  one  hand,  fiave 
aimed  at  pret  hiding  all  possibility  of  the  evds  complained 
of  by  recommendini?  an  entire  litnri^y,  — which,  considering 
tlip  habits  and  o])iuions  of  the  dissenters,  would  h  i\e  lieen  as 
hopeful  a  projiosal  as  the  one  they  have  actually  m.ule, — 
or  on  the  other,  have  been  content  to  ursje  the  improvement 
hy  all  jwssible  means,  of  extemjiorary  prayer,  exposinsi^,  of 
course,  its  most  prominent  exisliiii^  imperfections,  d'his  cx- 
jmsurethey  have  made;  and  we  would  warn  the  dissenters  not 
tosnlFer  the  ungracious  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  to  provoke 
them  into  the  folly  of  rejectini:^  the  benefit  they  may  derive 
from  it. 


Art.  IV.  A  Treatise  on  Algebra  in  Practice  and  Theori/^  in  two 
volumes,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations;  conti.ning  a  variety  of 
particulars  relating  to  the  idscoverics  and  Iteprovements  that 
nave  been  made  in  this  Brandi  of  Analysis.  By  John  Bonny- 
castle,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  ^Military  Aca¬ 
demy,  Woolwich,  pp  xxxvi.  83i.  Price  11.  4s.  boards.  London, 
Johnson  and  Co.  1813. 

J^EAIILY  tliirty  years  aj^o,  (he  autV-or  of  these  volumes 
published  a  little  hook  on  Algebra,  intended  merely  as 
an  elementary  work  on  this  branch  of  science.-  It  has  been 
introduced  with  advantage  into  many  schools ;  and  is  freipicntly 
employed  as  a  convenient  exercise  hook  for  undergraduates 
at  CiMidifidge  in  their  first  year.  During  the  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  that  coin])endium  was  laid  before  the  public, 
Mr.  Honiiycastle  has  (at  least  so  far  as  we  can  jmige  from 
his  published  performances)  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  matters  of  pure  mathematics,  and  has  here  presented 
the  matured  fruit  of  his  labours  to  the  wodd.  This  enlarged 
or  rather  iieW  work  (mathematically  considered)  is  hy  no 
oioans  unworthy  of  its  author ;  though  it  is  not  altogetlur 
w'e  think,  as  might  liave’ been  xrxpectcil  “at  his  liaiids. 
The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  “the  |)ractice”  of  algebra, 
ronlaining  rules  for  the  diHerent  processes,  and  a  great  variety 
of  examples,  some  of  them  very  excellent.  The  order  into 
"hicli  the  materials  are  thrown,  does  not,  of  course,  deviate 
J'idely  from  that  which  has  been  usually  ad.optcd.  But  it 
natural  that  the  author  should  jiursuc  some  of  the  subjects 
to  a  greater  length  than  in  his  former  Introductory  work,  as 
'^ell  as  that  he  should  here  introduce  some,  which  were  there 
^itogelher  omitted.  Hence  w  e  find  tolerably  copious  directions 
Voi .  XI  Mm 
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rcspectini^  the  management  or  solution  of  reciprocal  equations,  hi- 
nomial  equations,  equations  with  etpial  roots,  exponentials,  inde. 
terminate  coeftieients,  vanishini^  fraetions,  fu^uraleaiul  polytronal 
numhers,  continued  fractious,  indeterminate  and  diopliantine 
analysis,  recurring,  logarithmic,  and  other  series.  The  volume 
commences  w  ith  a  brief  history  of  algebra  (in  great  measure 
avowedly  abridged  from  l>r.  Hutton’s  well-known  elaborate 
history  in  his  Dictionary  and  Tracts);  and  terminates  widi  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  87  algebraical  questions,  several 
of  which  will  he  extremely  interesting  to  students. 

Many  of  the  subjects  in  this  volume  arc  treated  with  groat 
|>crspicuity,  and  most  of  them  sulliciently  at  length.  Hut  wc 
could  have  wished  to  see  more  on  the  practice  of  exponential 
equations,  as  well  as  a  greater  variety  of  rules  for  the  sum¬ 
mation  of  series.  From  such  a  book  it  is  diflicult  to  <piote 
detached  pieces  ;  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  as  useless 
as  exhibiting  a  brick  or  a  beam  of  timber  a  specimen 

of  what  may  be  expected  in  a  building  :  we  shall,  however, 
venture  upon  one  or  two  extracts.  The  following  is  a  useful 
rule  in  the  doctrine  of  surds,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  found  so  well  expressed  in  any  other  treatise  on  al¬ 
gebra. 

‘  To  find  such  a  multiplier,  or  multipliers,  as  will  make  any 
i nomial  surd  rational. 

RULE. 

1.  When  one  or  both  the  terms  are  any  even  roots;  multiply 
the  given  binomial,  or  residual,  by  the  same  quantity,  with  its 
sign  changed ;  and  repeat  the  operation  as  long  as  there  are  surds, 
when  the  last  result  w  ill  be  rational. 

In  like  manner,  a  trinomial  surd  may  also  be  rendered  rational, 
by  changing  the  sign  of  one  of  its  terms  for  the  multt|dier;  and 
a  quadrinoniial  surd  by  changing  the  signs  of  two  of  the  terms,  &c. 

2.  When  the  terms  of  the  binomial  surd  are  odd  roots,  tlm 

rule  becouK's  more  complicated;  but  for  the  sum,  or  difference, 
of  two  cube  roots,  which  is  the  most  useful  case,  the  multiplier  will 
he  a  trinomial  surd  consisting  of  the  squares  of  the  tw’O  given  terms 
and  their  product,  w  ith  its  sign  changed.  < 

Examples. 

1.  To  find  a  multiplier  that  shall  render  5  +  v^3  rational. 

Given  surd  5  +  \/3 

Multiplier  5 — 

Product  25  —  3  =  22 

2.  To  find  a  multiplier  that  shall  make  -v/5  -y/3  rational. 

Given  surd  5  + 

Multiplier  ^5 — 


Product 


5—3  =  2 
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%  To  find  multipliers  that  sliall  make  -f*  rational. 

Given  surd 

1st  multiplier  —  *^'3 


1st  product  \/5  —  v^3 

2d  multiplier  \/.>  + 


2d  product  5  —  3  =2 

i.  To  find  multipliers  that  shall  make  \/5  4  -y/ 3—^/2  rational. 

Given  surd  4  v^'3  —  \/2 

1st  multiplier  ^5  4"  4 


5  4  v^l5  — v/10 
+  v^l5  4  3— v/6 

4  v/10  4  v/6  — 2 


1st  product  G  4  2\/15 
2d  multiplier  —  G  4  2^  15 


—  3G— .  12v/15 

4  12v/15  4  GO 

2d  product  GO  —  36=21? 

5.  To  find  a  multiplier  that  shall  make  4  rational. 

Given  surd  ^^7  4 

Multiplier  V7'— X  3  4  \/3* 


7  4  V3  X  7^  ___ 

*  —  V3X7'— V7x3^ 

4  V7  X  3"  4  3 

Product  7  4  3=  10  pp.  72 — 4. 

The  curious  subject  of  “continued  Fractions”  so  ably  ex¬ 
pounded  ill  the  ap|)eudi\  to  Euler’s  ul«ebra,  is  likewise 
treated  very  elet^antly  by  Professor  Honnycastle.  We  may 
<lrii\v  anotlier  cpiotatiou  from  the  part  in  which  he  shows 
tlie  connection  betw’ceii  periodical  continued  fractions  and 
quadratic  eipiations.  * 

‘  Let  us  take  the  following  continued  fraction, 

1 

;c  =—  I 

pH - 1 

y  4  —  1 

p  4  — 

q  &c. 

ta  which  the  denominators  recur  periodically  in  pairs : 

M  m  2 
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Then  wc  shall  have 

1 

X  =  —  I 

q  X 

from  which  there  results  the  quadratic  equation  px* 
where 

X  +  —  ==  —  v/{/>-5*  +  47>y) 

2  2p 

And  if  in  this  expression,  be  put  =  2,  and  q  —  %  we  shall 
have 


v/15  =  3  +  2l—  1 

l2  +  —  1 


3  +—  I 

2  +  -T 


3&C.J 


Where  the  law  of  continuation  is  equally  obvious  as  in  tlie 
former  example;  and,  by  substituting  other  numbers  for  p  and 
various  6erie^  of  thib  kind  may  be  obtained 

1::^  Also,  if  a  continued  fraction  be  irregular  in  some  of  its 
first  terms,  or  only  becomes  periodic  at  a  certain  distance  from 
its  commencement,  it  may  still  be  resolved  in  a  similar  manner  with 
the  former.  Thus  let  ' 

1 

x=p  -f  —  1 

y-f  —  1 

r  -f  —  I 

s  4“  ““  ^ 

r  -f  — 
s  &c. 

Then,  by  making  y  equal*  to  that  part  of  the  fraction  which 
ia  periodic,  we  siiall  have 

1 

•  X  =p  4- —  1  Ory  =  — 

'q+—  p) 

1 

But  ^  =  r  4 - ;  whence,  also,  sy^ — rsy=^r  ;  and  consequently 

i 

r  — 

y  '  , 

by  substitution,  and  dividing  each  of  the  terms  by  5,  there  will 
arise  the  following  quadratic  equation : 


X— p 


'  1  +  ?(*—?)  *  V  1 


x—p. 


+  ?(*— P) 


}= 


5. 
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From  which  the  value  of  x— jti,  or  x,  may  be  readily  obtained^  aa 


below; 


I  r*  r  \ 

— r-f-  ^  / —  +  — / 
V4  « 


x  t=p  -f 


r  v/(7+-)( 


^2  '4  5 

In  like  manner,  if  there  be  taken  the  following  continued 
fraction, 

P  P 

x=*=a-^ —  p  Or  X — 0  =  —  p 

q  -h  —  p  q  - p 

q  +  —  P  £  +  — 

^  -1 -  g  &Cr 

q  &C. 

we  shall  obtain,  by  a  substitution  similar  to  the  former^ 

p  •  ^  —  jr  i-  v/  +  4fp) 

X  —  a  =s  ■■■—  ■■■  or  X  =  ■  ■. 

.  y  4-  X  — a  2 

2a 

Afid  consequently,  by  transposing  — ,  or  Of  to  the  other  side  of 

2 

the  equation, 

•  V'(9*  +  ¥)— 9  P 

- =  —  P 

2  y  H - p 

q  +  — 

g  &c. 

Or,  by  making  g  =  2a,  the  expression  for  the  simple^  radical  will 
become 


v/a*  =  H - P 

2a  H - p 

2m  +  — 

.  2ti  Ac. 


And  in  nearly  the  same  way'  may  any  other  expression  of  this 
hind  be  transformed  to  a  quadratic,*  or  a-  surd  ;=  to  which  they 
always  reducible,  whetl^r'  the  periodic  part  consists  of  onej 
!^o,  or  more  terms,,  or  whether  it  commences  in  a  regular  or* 
•rregular  manner*/. 


‘  *  It  has  been  long  known,  that  any  given  continued  periodic 
fraction  can  be  reduced  to  a.  quadratic  equation,  and  hence  to 'it 
l^niple  surd;  but  . Lagrange  appears  to  hav^;  been /he  first  who 
hai  proved  the  reverse  of  this  propositioBi.  bw  showing  that  tho' 


I? 


r  ■; 


"I 


i& 


f  : 


f 

'V./ 


V  j 


I 


V  .  . 
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* 
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,  It ’is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  course  of  enquiry  did 
not  lead  our  author  to  the  consideration  *  of  continued  surd$ 
and  powers^  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of  quadratic 
and  cubic  equations.  For  example,  take  +  oo?  =  i,  then 
1  1  1  1  /  I  1  \  1  1 

A’= — b - = — b - V — b — '  —  x^)  ^  = — 6  —  * 

.a  ,  a  u  a  a  a  a  ( 

r  I  11  1  3  3  1  1 

]_/, — — . 

n  (I  a  a,  J  a  a 


t  « 


b  — 


1  1  1 
-•[-‘-r 


— — b  ad  injin,'^  J  Then  puttin 

1  r  1  1 

sc - .?  c - fc* - /cad  in 

a  (  a  *”  .  tt  \ 


c  =b  — ,  this  becomes  c 


‘”)  ]•) 


The  root  of  the  equation  x^  —  10  +  ^  =  0,  computed  by 

means  of  only  t/iree  terms  of  this  series,  would  be  ar  =-302773, 
differing  from  the  true  value  only  by  2  in  the  last  place. 
If  .1*3  —  2  ax  =  fc,  then  multiplying  by  x  we  should  have 
X*  —  2  ax^  =  bXy  which  operated  upon  like  a  quadratic 
would  give  x  =  ^  [«  q_  (bar  +  ]  =  by  substitution, 

to  \/  ^  \/  [a  +  A  ( a  +  bx  a^)  1 

form  of  continuation  is  here,  a^ain,  obvious  ;  and  the  practical 
application  easy  and  useful.  ^ 

On  tlie  subject  of  Vanishing  Fractions  our  author  pre 
sents  a  rule,  which  is  the  same,  in  effect,  as  that  given  by 
I^agrange  in  the  8th  of  his  Leyons  sur  le  calcul  dcs  Fonc- 
tions.”  But  of  this  rule  we  have  no  demonstration  in  any 
part  of  the  work  before  us.  We  have,  it  is ; true,  both  in 
the  1st  and  2d  vols.  a  few  obscure  intimations  that  the  pro¬ 
blem  concerning  vanishing  fractions,  is  somehow  or  other 
connected  with  some  mysterious  inquiries  resj)ecting  curves. 
The  wonder  of  the  student  will  be  excited  ;  yet  why  it  should 
we  cannot  tell,  for  the  whole  busines  is  very  simple.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  connection  between  va- 
nishing  fractions,  and  the  problem  of  drawing*  tangents  to 
curves  of  the  higher  orders  ;  and  nothing  ’  more  evident  than 
the  process  of  successive  differentiations  by  which  the  values 
of  the  respective  subtangents  or  equivalent  fractions  may  be 
determined. 

/The  first  273  pages  of  the  second  volume,  contain  the  de¬ 


square  root  of  any .  whole  number  can  always  be,  expressed  by  a 
continued  fraction.*— See  his  work  entitled  De  la  RcsohUion  des 
Equation  Numcriques^  page  65.* .  - 
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Tclopement  of the  theory’’  of  the  diflerent  branches  of. algebra 
treated  in  the  first  volume.  We  by  no.  means  admire  this 
method  of  separating  the  practice  of  algebra  from  its  theory.' 
Would  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  as  an  experienced  tutor,  do  this  in 
the  process  of  teaching  ?  Would  he,  for  instance,  teach  al¬ 
gebraic  multiplication,  without  assigning  some  reason  for  that 
part  of  the  rule  which  relates  to  the  signs  ?  or  would  he 
carry  a  pupil  through  the  several '  rules  for  the  solution  of 
quadratics,  cubics,  and  bi(|uadratics,  before  he  had  furnished 
him  with  any  clue  as  to  the  genets  of  equations,  or  the  na¬ 
ture,  number,  and  mutual  dependence  of  the  roots  of  equa¬ 
tions  of  different  orders  ?  If  so,  ,we  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
he  must  be  perfectly  unique  in  his  practice  as  a. mathematical 
professor. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the 
practical  disadvantages  of  this  plan,  wliich  are  very  great,  it 
euables  the  author  to  draw  together  in  uniform  and  pretty  lucid 
order,  a  collection:  of  interesting  matter,  especially  from  La¬ 
croix,  and  others  deemed  the  principal  continental  writers. 
Some  of  the  investigations  thus  introduced,  are  indeed  highly 
curious  ;  but  they  are  unfortunately  not  of  a  nature  susceptible 
of  abridgement,  and  we  have  not  rooni  to  cpiote  them  entire. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  matter  included  between  pages 
3d  and  160,  is  very  perspicuously  and  elegantly  exhibited ;  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Boniiycastle’s 
knowledge  and  taste,  in  regard*  to  the  general  doctrine'of  equa¬ 
tions.  If  every  other  part  of  the  present  volume  were  as  cor¬ 
rect  and  well  arranged  as  this  portion  appears  to  be,  we  should 
have  been  spared  tlie  trouble  of  most  of  the  following  animad¬ 
versions.  Had  not  the  author  been  afflicted  with  the  Gallic 
aversion  to  fluxional  theories  and  operations,  he  might  here 
have  pointed  out  and  accounted  for  some  curious  coincidences 
between  Harriott’s,  method  of  generating  equations,  and  me¬ 
thods  furnished  by  the  fluxional  analysis. 

Let  .r  —  a  =  o,  then  2  x  —  (a  q.  fc)  ==  b  ' 

X  —  A  =  o  _  2  X (a  c)  =».o _ 

'  X  —  c  =  o  2x  —  (A-j-c)  =  o. 

Multiplvinff  each  of  these  latter  by  x,  integrating  and  cor¬ 
recting,  there  result 

x'2  —  (a  +  A)  X  +  ttA  =  o 
x2  —  (a  +  c)  X  -i-  ac  =  o 
X2  —  (A  4-  c)  X  +  Ac  =  o.  ' 

Again,  multiplying  each  gf  these  last  by  x,  taking  the  fluents, 
®^>rrecting  and  adding  the  results,  we  have  x\ —  («*  +  A  +  e) 
+  (aA  +  ac  +  Ac)  x  —  abc  =  0,  the  same  as  by  Harriott’s 
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method  alone  :  and  thus,  for  higher  equations  ;  the  correctioni 
all  along  being  sugge^^ted  by  tlie  usual  law  of  tlic  co-efficients. 

But  we  must  pursue  our  account  of  Mr.  Bonnycastle's  work. 
In  establisVung  tlie  element m  of  science,  authors  sometimes  err 
by  a  determination  to  allow  notliing  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
howeTcr  axiomatical,  which  is  any  way  su8ce])tible  of  proof. 
Our  author  docs  not  often  fall  into  this  error  ;  yet  we  think  he 
has  not  entirely  escaped  it  lu  endeavouring  to  show  that  a  muh 
tiplied  into  b,  gives  the  same  product  as  b  multiplied  into  a. 
This  we  tliink  seli-evident ;  but  Mr.  B.  endeavours  ‘‘  to  satisfy 
the  more  «iKTupulous  reader  in  this  point,’'  and  he  docs  it  hy 
supposing  the  greater  number  divided  by  the  less,  the  less  by 
the  remainder,  and  so  on,  multiplying  and  comparing  tlie  terms, 
till  he  says  “  he  arrives  at  a  decomposition  in  which  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  either  nothing  or  1."  Now  this  sentence  iu- 
Tolvcs  rather  more  doubt  than  tlie  original  proposition  of  whose 
demonstration  it  furnishes  a  part :  so  that  tlie  demonstration  is 
useless.  If  any  of i our  readers  are  scrujMtlous  on  this  point,’* 
we  wouht  present  thein  with  the  following. 

And  hr^,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  if  the  mahqdier  and 
multqdicaml  be  divided  into  parts,  and  each  part  of  the  muhi- 
pUcajid  be  multiplied  by  eaeh  part  of  the  muHiplier,  the  snm  of 
all  the  resulting  products  is  tlie  product  the  whole  multipli¬ 
cand  multiidieil  by  the  whole  multiplier.  Let,  then,  a  denote 
any  integer  multiplier,  aiul  b  any  integer  multipticand.  Tlien, 
asAwl  +  1  +  1  -+-...  to  ft  terms,  ft  multiplied  by  a,  or  ft  taken 
a  times,  is  (I  xa)+(l  xa)4-(l  x  «)  &c.  to  ft  terms,  or  a+a  +a 
-f-,  &c.  toft  terms  (by  the  above)  ;  but  a-fa+a-J-,  &c.  toft 
teraos,  is  a  taken  ft  times,  or  a  multiplied  by  ft.  Therefore  b 
taken  a  times,  is  equal  to  a  taken  ft  times. 

It  follows,  also,  that  any  product  aft  multipKed  by  c,  is  equal 
to  the  product  ewr  mukipli^'  by  ft,  or  to  tlie  product  be  multi- 
{died  by  a.  For  aft  is  a+a-|-a-l-,  &c.  to  ft  terms  ;  therefore, 
'ttft  multiplied  hy  c,  is  ac-l-ac+y  ^c.  to  ft  terms,  -^t  ac+oc 
-fac-f,  &c.  to  A  terms  is  ac  taken  A  times.  Therefore  ab  taken 
c  times  =  ac  taken  ft  times.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  be¬ 
cause  aft,  is  A+ft-fA+,  &c.  to  a  terms,  it  follows  that  abxc 
^  bexa.  A  like  process  may  evidently  be  extended  to  auy 
number  of  integer  factors. 

a  c 

With  respect  to  fractions,  take  two—  and—’  both  proper 


a  c  c  a 

fractions  ;  then  we  say  that  — x  —  =  —  X  — . 

b  (I  d  b 

I  c  1  11  1_  1 

—  and  —  =  — •  Then  —  x  —  =  — =  — 

m  d  n  m  n  mn  nm 


a 

For,  let  —  = 
ft 

1.1  1 

fi.m  ^ 
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1  c.  a;  ‘  *  ^  . 

^  —  =  —  X  — .  Other  fractions  admit  of  analogous  treat- 
m  X  d  h 

ment,  and  then  the  jiroof  may  he  rendered  general. 

Mr.  Bonnycastle  fails  also,  we  think,  entirely  in  his  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  change  of  signs  in  iiiiilti plication  :  but  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  point  would  require  more  room  than  we  can  hero 
devote  to  it.  .  ,  .  . 

The  Professor  gives,  pp.  1611 — 181,  of  this  second  volume,  a 
demonstration  of  the  binomial  theorem,  which  he  informs  us  ‘‘  is 
founded  upon  a  similar  principle  wifli  that  first  laid  down  by^ 
Lagrange  in  Ids  Theorie  des  Fonctions  AnalutiquesJ*'  The 
truth  is,  that  the  principle  is  not  merely  similar  out  exactly  the 
lamc ;  though  its  developement  is  rather  dilFerent.  For  our 
own  parts,  though  we  think  Lagrange’s  method  very  ingenious, 
we  deem  it  inferior  in  point  of  perspicuity  to  the  well-known 
demonstrations  of  Euler  and  Sewell. 

The  second  volume  contains  another  disquisition  on  con¬ 
tinued  fractions,  including  some  interesting  particulars.  It 
miglit  have  been  greatly  improved  had  the  author  consulted 
Lagrange’s  Essay  on  Numerical  Analysis,  and  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Fractions,  in  Tome  II.  ‘‘  Journal  de  V  fj cole  Polg^ 
ieclinique  an  essay  which  contains  some  continued  fractions 
of  more  rajiid  convergency  than  any  we  have  seen.  , 

The  theory  of  logarithms  is  very  elegantly  exhibited  by  our 
author,  being- founded  upon  what  he  would  call  a  similar 
principle  wit/i  that  of  Lagrange.”  Some  very  neat  series  are 
here  given  for  finding  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  tliose  of 
other  numbers  being  given,  also  some  logarithmic  ami  exjvo- 
iiential  series  of  great  use  in  many  of  the  higher  analytical  in¬ 
vestigations.  But  I  we  think  the  research  of  series  for  finding 
tile  logarithm  of  any  number  independently  of  all  others  should 
have  been  carried  much  farther  than  it  has  been  done  in  this 
volume.  Mr.  B.  satisfies  himself  with  exhibiting  two  or  three 
of  the  simpler  series,  and  remarking,  “  By  the  addition  and 
subtraction  of  these  series,  others  may  also  be -derived  of  a 
^oater  or  less  degree 'of  convergency  ;  but  in  the  direct  compu¬ 
tation  of  tlie  logarithm  of  any  given*  number,  they  will  be  found 
to  possess  little  or  no  advantage  over  die  former.”  He  adds, 
a  note,  the  testimony  of  i\Ir.  Woodhouse  to  the  same  effect. 
The  truth,  however  is,  notwithstanding  what  these  gentlemen 
say  to  the  contrary,  tluit  it  is  very  easy  to  exhibit  series  of  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid  convergency,  and  not  encumbered  whh  large 
<?o-efficients,  by  which  the  logarithms  of  numbers  may  be  com¬ 
puted,  and  hate  been  computed,  much  more  expeditiously 
than  by  the  series  exhibited  bv  Mr.  Bonnycastle.  *  *  , 
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The  theoretical  enquiries  connected  with  the  practical  rulei 
in  the  first  volume,  being  exhausted  in  the  first  272  pages  of 
the  second,  the  autlior  had  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  the  choice 
of  matters  wherewith  to  eke  out  this  volume.  In  our  opinion 
his  selection  has  not  been  very  happy  ;  for,  we  have  first  about 
thirty  pages,  on  the  Theory  of  Functions  and  on  elimination ; 
and  then  about  100  pages  on  the  application  of  algebra  to  geo¬ 
metry,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  curves.  Now  here  the  obvious 
questions  are,  why  treat  two  doctrines  of  such  moment  as  those 
of  functions  and  of  curves,  piece-meal  and  imj)erfectly,  instead 
of  treating  either  of  them  separately  and  completely  ?  Why  give 
a  thin  milk-ahd- water  disquisition  on  functions  simply  fit  for  an 
article  in  a  general  dictionary,  and  why  present  a  meagre  sketch 
of  the  doctrine  of  curves,  leaving  out  three-fourths  of  ihe  most 
useful  properties,  and  bearing  much  about  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  appendix  to  Maclaurin’s  Algebra,  or  to  Cramer’s 
piece  on  Curve  Lines,  as  “  Rhymes  for  tlie. Nursery”  bear  to 
**  Paradise  Lost  ?”  Was  the  author  afraid  to  encounter  the  full 
explication  of  cither  subject?  This,  we  should  imagine,  can 
hardly  be.  W^hy  not,  then,  make  his  election  ?  Why  not,  for 
example,  carry  through  the  theory  of  functions^  to  which  he 
seems  so  partial  ?  .Is  it  because  he  has  discovered  (p.  288.)  that 
the  higher  branches  of  analysis  “are  not”  purely  algebraical? 
Is  it  because  he  is  afraid  of  adopting  a  similar  principle  ^th 
Lagrange,”  and  of  generalising  too  hastily  ?”  Or,  is  it  because 
he  finds  that  at  p.  288.  he  justly  regards  a  principle,  that  of 
motion,  as  involving  notions  and  difficulties  wholly  foreign  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,”  which  at  p.  74,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  to  give  the  student  a  true  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  process  ?  “  The  two  polynomials,  P  and  N,  in  the  above  de¬ 
monstration,  may  be  assimilated,  according  to  the  observations 
made  by  Lagrange,  to  two  moving  bodies^  which  set  out  at  the 
flame  time  from  different  points,  and  proceed  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.”  The  student,  then,  has  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bonnycastle 
and  of  M.  Lagrange,  for  employing  the  theory  of  motion  iu  the 
investigation  of  polynomialsj  though  they  will  not  allow  him 
to  recur  to  motion  and  velocity  in  the  doctrine  of  curveSf  the 
very  genesis  of  which  can,  in  no  way,  be  conceived  without  in¬ 
cluding  motion  !*  To  us,  we  confess,  this  seems  not  a  little  in¬ 
consistent  ;  though  we  will  not  affirm  that  if  our  author  had 
filled  the  remainder  of  his  volume  with  the  applications  of  his 
theory  of  functions,  we  might  not  have  been  Drought  to  ano¬ 
ther  opinion. 

*  See  our  Review  of  Mr.  Creswell’i  book,  at  p.  228,  of  our  Itft 
voluQit. 
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The  problems  given  by  our  author  bn  the  application  of  alge* 
bra  to  geometry,  are  of  the  most  elementary  kind.  The  solu¬ 
tions  to  several  of  them  are  tolerably  neat ;  though  in  some  cases 
a  different  mode  of  procedure  would  have  furnished  simpler  re¬ 
sults.  Thus,  in  Prob.  14,  where  are  “  given  the  perpendicular, 
base,  and  sum  of  tlie  sides,  of  an  obtuse  angled  plane  triangle,  to 
determine  the  triangle,”  tlie  Professor’s  expressions  for  the  sides 
are 

^  * 

4  ) 

•  .4*— i*' 

AC  =  i4— - ) 

where  />,  J,  and  are  the  perpendicular,  base,  and  sum  of  the 
sides,  respectively.  Simpler  expressions  are 

hp  ^  hp  ‘ 

AB  ==  4^  + - ,  and  AC  =  -tT - 

To  give  the  student  a  true  relish  for  problems  of  this  nature,  a 
series  of  eight  or  ten  should  be  chosen,  the  solutions  of  which 
readily  flow  from  the  developement  and  conversion  of  some  one 
geometrical  property.  Stewart’s  ‘‘  General  Theorems,”  and 
Carnot’s  “  Geometric  de  Position,”  would  suggest  a  variety  of 
examples.  An  author  too,  who  is  conversant  with  trigonometri¬ 
cal  formula;,  as  Sir.  Bonnycastle  is;  should  have  presented  a  few 
problems,  in  whose  solution  they  would  be  called  for.  We  sub¬ 
join  the  simplest  specimen  which  now  occurs  to  us. 

Pros. — Given  the  base,  the  altitude,  and  the  vertical  angle  of 
» plane  triangle,  to  determine  it. 

Solution.— Since  the  altitude  of  the  required  triangle  is  given, 
and  its  base  is  given  in  magnitude  and  pasition,  the  locus  of  its 
vertex,  is  a  right  line,  given  in  position  parallel  to  the  base.  And, 
since  the  vertical  angle  is  given,  the  locus^  of  the  said  vertex  is 
also  the  circumference  of  a  circular  segment,  capable  of  contain* 
ing  the  given  angle,  and  described  on  the  given  base  as  a  chord. 
Consequently,  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  is  one  of  the  points  of 
intersection  of  the  said  right  line  and  circular  arc. 

Algebraically. — Let  a  denote  the  given  altitude  of  the  tri¬ 
angle,  2b  its  base,  and  2(p  tlie  given  vertical  angle.  Let  also  jg 
denote  the  distance,  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  (from  the 
Vertical  angle)  to  the  middle  of  the  base,  tlien  will  the  segments  of 
Ike  base  he  b  +  x  and  b  ^  x.  The  vertical  angle  2^,  is  di- 
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\ideH  hy  the  perpen  iciilar  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  tangenti 

,  b  +  X  b  —  X  ' 

are  - and -  respectively  ;  we  have,  therefore,  the 


a 

equation 


u 


tan.  2? 


( 


^  +  X 


b  —  X 


+ 


a 


)  -  (i- 


— 


a 


) 


From  this,  by  proper  reduction,  we  obtain, 

X*  =  6*  -f  2  ab  cot  2^  —  ab  =  (b  a  cot  (b  —  a  tan 
Segments  of  the  base,  b  ^  «  cot  4>)  (b  —  a  tan  9)  | 

Whence,  half  sum  of  sides  =  ^  b  (b  a  cot  4>)  |- 

half  dilF.  sides  =  ^  —  a  tan  ^ 

Sides .  ^  6  (6  +  a  cot  f)  j-  ^  |  If  (If  —  «tan 


Otkenrise,  thus. — Let  2a:  denote  the  sum  of  the  sides,  2j/ 
tlu'ir  ditferencc  ;  tlien  we  have 

+  .y)  —  g)  sin.  2?  =  2abf  or  x^  — 2  cosec.  2? 

(•^  -b  y)  ^  —  ^  (^  +  — g)  cos.  2^  +  (x  —  g)  ^  =  4  As  • 


or, 

x^  sin.  cos.  =  b^ 

BVom  these  questions  there  residt, 

Cx*  =  A  (A  4-  rt  cot.  f)  7  - 
=  — «tan.  f)  f  •  , 

obviously  agreeing  with  the  above. 

Limitation. — That,  the  problem  maybe  possible  we  must  have 
b  ei|UAl  to,  or  greater  than,  a  tan.  ^  ;  or  a  equal  to,  or  less  than, 
b  cot.  (f).  When  a  ==  6  cot.  tlie  two  sides  are  equal,  and  each 
of  them  ==  b  cosec.  (p.  All  this  manifestly  accords  w  ith  the  geo¬ 
metrical  construction . The  solutions  of  four  or  five  other 

problems  How  from  this  as  easy  corollaries  ;  which  we  leave  to  be 
supplied  by  those  who  have  a  turn  for  this  class  of  inquiries. 

;Our  readers  will  perceive  that  if  we  did  not,  in  several  re¬ 
spects,  think  highly  of  these  volumes,  we  should  not  have  allow¬ 
ed  so  much  sj)ace  to  our  account  of  then)  :  they  will  perceive, 
also,  that  if  we  had,  in  all  respects,  thought  favourably  of  them, 
some  of  our  preceding  strictures  would  have  been  spared.  Wc  are 
sorry  to  add,  that  our  heaviest  ground  of  censure  remains  behind. 
We  have  never  seen  a  mathematical  work  (nor  any  but  controvert 
sial^  |K)litical,  or  theological  performances)  fraught  with  such  pue¬ 
rile  j  dlousies,  or  w  hich  indicated  so  great  eagerness  to  catclv ap¬ 
plause,  blended  with  so  much  unwillingness  to  do  justice  to  fellow- 
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labourers  in  the  same  reijions  of  science.  Mathematical  investi- 
^tors,  are,  we  should  think,  of  all  men,  freest  from  temptations 
of  this  kind ;  and  the  French  mathematicians,  with  all  their 
failiui^s,  are  remarkable  for  the  palpable  delight  they  take  in 
prdisinii^  their  scientific  countrymen.  Not  so  Mr.  Bonnycastle. 
lie  is  as  chary,  in  this  respect,  as  though  every  spric^  of  laurel  ho 
(r\ve  to^anotlier,  would  be  plucked  from  his  own  brow,  and  leave 
him  Imld.  VVe  cannot  have  patience  to  tell  in  bow  many  ways 
this  unamiable  propensity  evinces  itself.  It  appears,  as  we  have 
already  remarkecl,  in,our  aiubor’s  strangle  notions  of  tfimilaritg. 
When  a  principle  adopted,  or  a  train  of  iiivestij^ation  pursued,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  one  that  has  been  previously  employed  by 
another  writer,  we  are  told,  aj^ain,  and  attain,  and  again,  that 
it  is  similar y  ^  We  trust  this  is  not  an  expedient  to  ward 

off  the  charge  of  plagiarism  ;  yet  it  is  a  strange  looseness  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  indulged  by  a  writer  upon  the  accurate  sciences. 
What'would  Mr.  Bonnycastle  think  of  a  geometer,  who  should 
call  two  triangles  whose  sbles  were  respectively  equal,  each  to 
eich,  “  similar”  r  or  of  a  biblical  critic,  who  should  speak  of  the 
“  similarity”  between  any  specified  chapters  in  an  Oxford  and 
a  Cambridge  Bible  ? 

Once  more,  we  find  a  manifestation  of  a  like  turn  of  mind  in 
his  omissions  of  references  to  English  authors,  as  improvers  of 
some  branches  of  analytics  also  treated  by  foreigners.  Does 
our  author  know  of  no  English  writers  who  have  written  at  least 
as  ingeniously  and  elaborately  on  the  solution  of  cubic  equations  • 
by  infinite  series,  as  Nicole  and  Clairaut^  to  whom  he  refers, 
p.  103,  vol.  ii. }  If  so,  we  beg  to  point  his  attention  to  a  valua¬ 
ble  paper,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1780, 
and  recently  in  the  “  Tracts,”  of  his  predecessor  Dr.  Hutton. 

Like  feelings  sometimes  stimulate  our  autlior  to  boast  of  his 
Improvements  and  discoveries  ;  of  which  we  have  a  curious  spe¬ 
cimen,  at  pp.  173,  174,  vol.  i.  Si>eaking  of  the  resolution  of 
cciuations  by  approximation,  by  means  of  the  rule  of  double  po¬ 
sition,”  he  says,  ‘‘  it  has  not  commonly  been  employed  for  this 
purpose ;”  although  it  has  doubtless  been  far  more  employed  in 
England  than  any  other,  since  the  year  1798,  when  it  was  first 

♦  For  a  very  striking  specimen  of  this  amusing  similarity^  see  pp.' 
203, 204,  vol.  ii,  compared  with  pp.  77, 78,  Barlow’s  Theory  of  Num¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Barlow’s  demonstration  of  the  property  there  exhibited  is 
the  first  complete  and  satisfactory  one  which  has  been  given,  and  Mr. 
Bonnycastle’s  is  exactly  the  same.  ‘The  rofessor  has,  in  various 
parts  of  his  work,  availed  himself  freely  of  the  labours  of  his  scientific* 
colleague,  and  he  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  as  free  in  acknowlcdg- ' 
mg  his  obligations.'  In  some  cases,  by  adopting  Mr.  Barlow's  train  of' 
reasoning,  only  partially,  he  has^  rendered  bU  own  rules  and  investiga- 
tiors  imperfect. 
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published  by  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  Course  of  Mathematics,’*  still 
used,  we  apprehend,  at  the  Woolwich  Academy.  Mr.  B.  then 
gives  the  rule  for  finding  a  root  by  double  position,  and  adds, 

^  The  above  rule  for  double  position,  which  is  by  fail  the  mostsim- 
jple  and  commodious  of  any  that  has  yet  been  devised  for  this  purpose, 
IS  the  same  as  that  which  was  Jirst  given  at  p.  311,  of  the  8vo.  emtion 
of  my  Arithmetic,  published  in  1810.’ 

On  our  first  perusal  of  this,  we  thought  Mr.  Bonnycastle  actu¬ 
ally  meant  to  claim,  as  his  own  recent  invention,  a  rule  given  by 
his  predecessor  sixteen  years  ago ;  but,  on  narrowly  scrutinizing 
this  important  matter,  and  comparing  the  two  rules,  we  find 
there  is  a  microscopic  difference  between  them.  Instead  of  di¬ 
recting  to  take  “the  difference,  or  sum  of  the  errors,”*  for  the 
first  term  in  a  proportion,  as  Dr.  Hutton  does,  our  author  directs 
to  take  “  the  difference  of  the  results and  then  says,  this  rule 

is  BY  FAR  the  most  simple  and  commodious  of  any  that  has 
yet  been  devised*^  !  !  !  /  W' ill  our  readers  believe  us  when  we 
assure  them,  that  it  is  not  a  busy,  pompous,  ignorant  blockhead, 

Ghratis  anheUms^  multa  agendo  nil  agensf  but  an  able  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  institutions 
in  Europe,  that  is  indulging  in  this  puerile  exultation,  and  taking 
immense  praise  to  himself  for  a  trifling  change  in  the  easy  rule  of 
Double  Position  ?  Yet,  in  truth,  it  is  so  :  nor  is  this  all.  In  a 
note,  at  page  86,  vol.  ii.  we  have  the  following  self-complacent 
reference. 

<  See  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  where  the 
admirable  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  analytical  branch 
of  this  science  by  Euler,  Delambre,  and  other  celebrated  foreigners, 
were first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  English  student.’ 

This  is  not  a  correct  statement ;  for  “  Cagnoli’s  Trigono¬ 
metry”  in  which  many  of  these  fiormulse  are  to  be  found,  has  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  been  nearly  as  familiar  to  all  English  ma- 
tliematicians  as  though  it  had  been  published  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  ;  “  Legendre’s  Geometry,”  containing  still  more  such  for- 
mulse,  is  equally  well  known  ;  Lagrange’s  elegant  paper  on  the 
application  of  these  formulae  to  sj>herical  triangles,  was  published 
in  “  Ley  bourn’s  Mathematical  Repository,”  ten  years  ago ;  and 
all  the  best  writers  in  that  useful  work,  have  ever  since  employed 
the  improved  notation  and  methods  in  their  inrestigations.  But 
suppose  tlie  assertion  were  true,  what  then  ?  Is  there  any  such 
wonderful  merit  in  bringing  formulae  from  France  into  England  ? 
A  porter  might  have  boasted|that  he  carried  Newton’s  Principia 
from  Cambridge  to  E<linburgh,  “  and  first  introduced  the  work 
to  the  notice  of  the”  Scotch  literati ;  though,  after  all,  he  would 
have  been  no  more  than  a  porter.  And  a  person  'may  removt 
theorems  by  hundreds,  out  of  French  into  English  books,  and 
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still  not  be  entitled  to  even  the  liumble  merit  of  a  translator ;  for 
mathematical  formulas  are  the  same  in  all  languages.  But  enough 
of  this  ungracious  subject. 


Art.  V.  The  Nature  of  Things^  a  didascalic  Poem,  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Titus  Lucretius  Carus  :  accompanied  with  Commen¬ 
taries,  comparative,  illustrative,  and  scientific  :  and  the  Life  of  Epi¬ 
curus.  By.Thos.  Busby,  M.D.  2  vols.  royal  4to.  Rodwell,  &c.  price 
51.  5s.  1813. 

'THE  title,  didactic — or,  if  Dr.  Biisby  prefers  it,  didascalic— 
poetry,  involves  so  apparent  a  contradiction  (there  being  an 
obvious  opposition  between  the  demonstrations  of  reason  applied 
to  the  reason,  and  the  dreams  of  imagination  addressed  to  the  ima¬ 
gination,)  that  one  might  have  imagined  this  species  of  poem  would 
be  the  very  last  refinement  of  Parnassus  ;  that  the  troops  of  the 
Muses,  after  having  over-run  the  whole  region  of  fancy,  had 
made  an  irruption  at  last  into  the  states  of  intellect,  purely  for 
\»ant  of  other  employment,  or  to  shew  the  invincibility  of  their 
arms.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  georgi- 
cal  poem  of  Hesiod  disputes  the  palm  of  antiquity  with  the 
\vorks  of  Homer,  and  the  philosophical  books  of  Lucretius  are 
among  the  first  polished  productions  of  the  Roman  muse.  It  is 
natural  for  a  poet  who  has  given  his  mind  to  agricultural  or  ab¬ 
stract  speculations,  to  express  his  thoughts  in  poetry  upon  such 
subjects  :  and  there  is  a  diflSculty  in  conciuering  their  prosaicaU 
new,  not  without  attraction  to  an  ambitious  spirit.  W e  know  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  so  great  perversity  of  taste  in  the 
poet’s  choice  of  a  subject. 

For,  not  to  be  always  returning  to  first  principles,  we  take  it 
for  granted,  that  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  excite  the  imagination 
and  touch  the  feelings.  And,  when  it  is  considered  how  many 
subjects,  yet  untouched,  history  presents  to  the  nan*ative  or  dra¬ 
matic  poet;  into  how  many  situations  yet  untried  the  human  mind 
may  be  thrown,  and  what  feelings,  simple  or  combined,  elicited 
it ;  it  does  really  seem  somewhat  astonishing,  tliat  the .  poet 
should  turn  aside  from  such  splendid  subjects,  to  give  us  the  rules 
of  husbandry,  or  the  motions  of  the  primordial  atoms,  to  describe  a 
plough,  or  the  properties  and  moves  of  the  pieces  at  chess.  It  is 
^  if  a  colonist,  on  entering  a  rich  country,  should  say,  ‘  There 
are  fine  fertile  meadows,  nourished  by  the  most  delicious 
atreams ;  I  should  have  every  convenience  of  husbandry  there, 
and  1  might  expect  glorious  harvests ;  but  what  credit  should 
I  get  by  it?  I  will  go  and  cultivate  that  barren  mountain*: 
®y  trees  will  not,  indeed,  be  half  so  fine,  nor  my  harvests 
plentiful,  but  1  shall  have  the  glory  of  having  transplanted 
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every  atom  of  soil  thither,  and  the  %vhole  will  be  my  own  crea¬ 
tion. 

Now,  besides  the  deficiency  of  verdure,  which  such  a  spot  will  i 
naturally  exhibit,  the  misibrtune  is,  that  what  tliere  is  of  it  vill 
look  forced  and  unnatural.  We  may  w  onder  at  the  patient  in-  I 
dnstr  of  the  planter,  but' that  is  a  very  ditterent  feeling  fi:oiii  ad-  I 
miration  of  the  plantation.  Something  analogous  to  this  our  readers  I 
must  often  have  exj)erienced  in  perusing  didactic  poetry.  They  tall  ■ 
111)011  a  very  beautiful  passage  ;  *  but  w  hat  business  it  has  where  I 
it  is,  nobody  can  tell  The  poet  has  evidently  brought  it  in  to  | 
relieve  the  reader  from  the  fatigue  of  instruction.  I 

It  will  be  observed  that  w  e  all  along  class  the  authors  of  these 
philosophical  poems  with  the  jioets,  and  not  with  the  philoso¬ 
phers.  For  that  any  one,  intending  to  w  rite  a  treatise  on  any 
subject,  merely  for  the  instruction  of  the  ])ublic,  should  choose 
verse  as  the  vehicle  of*  his  thoughts,  should  voluntarily  subject 
himself  to  the  rigorous  law  s  of  metre,  and  give  himself  the  addi¬ 
tional  trouble  of  hunting  after  poetical  embellishment,  when  the 
perspicuous  exj)ression  of  his  thought  should  be  his  sole  employ, 
is  what  we  cannot  very  readily  believe.  Can  any  one  suppose 
that  Locke,  or  Reid,  or  Sarratt,  or  the  author  of  Every  Man 
his  own  Gardener,”  ever  considered  whether  he  should 
give  his  treatise  to  the  world  in  prose  or  verse  ?  Or  does 
any  one  ever  think  of  studying 'husbandry  in  the  Georgies,  or 
chess  in  8ir  \S  illiam  Jones’s  Caissa  ? 

Among  didactic  subjects,  however,  there^is  a  choice,  and  some 
are  evidently  more  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  more  susceptible  of 
poetical  ornaments,  than  others..  The  return  of  tlie  seasons,  the 
diflerent  employments  of  the  husbandman,  the  growth  of  the 
forest,  the  economy  of  the  bee — these  are  all  subjects  connected 
witli  the  simplest  and  most  poetical  states  of  life,  and  are  there¬ 
fore,  in  themselves,  poetical.  '  Again,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  form  a  subject  of  which  reasoning  makes  a  very  small 
share,  and  illustration  a  very  large  one, — and  all  the  illustration 
is  poetical.  But  the  subject  of  Lucretius  is  jiariiciilarly  unfortu¬ 
nate.  That  there  are  passages  in  his  book  of  tlie  moid  splendid 
poetry,  no  one  would  venture  to  deny  ;  but  the  jiilgrim  has  to  pass 
through  dreary  wastes  of  metaphysical  reasoning  before  he  can 
arrive  at  these  verdant  oases.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
anti-poetieal  than  the  theories  of  Epicurus,  which  Lucretius  has 
taken  for  his  subject.  To  prove  this,  we  need  only  give  our  rea¬ 
ders  the  mere  outline  of  the  poem. 

The, fundamental  doctrine  is'tliis ;  pothing  can  be  made  of 
nothing,  and  nothing  can  be  reduced  to  nothing.  What  tlien  is 
the  origin  of  ourselves,  oiir  friends,  the^  heaven,  the  earth,  and 
•  all  this  fair  variety  of  things’  ?  Atoms,  primordial  atoms,  ua- 
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ture’s  leasts^  seeds  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  lYitbout  colour, 
taste,  smell,  sense,  cold  or  heat,  moistness^ofdrjness.  These, 
moving  froin  eternity — somewhat  obliquely,  though  not  deviat¬ 
ing  considerably  from  parallelism — and  differing  in  their 
motions  as  well  as  in  size  and  figure,  formed  all  things  by  their 
collision,  without  the  intervention  of  any  superior  power.  These 
8^(ls  and  vacuum,  (matter  and  void,)  are  the  only  origind  things 
in  nature;.  ^  What  then  becomes  of  mind  ?  Mind,  we  are  taught, 
is  made,  like  the  rest,  of  primordial  seeds ;  the  minutest,  and 
smoothest,  and  roundest  being  reserved  for  this  purpose.  Mind, 
thus  fomed,  isjip  more  self-sufficient  than  body ;  but  all  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  thought,  and  action  depend  on  the  combination  and 
mutual  efforts  of  the  two,,  and  therefore  cease  at  their  separation. 
The  mind,  then,  is  mortal  like  the  body,  and  aU  fear  of  death  be¬ 
comes  mere  childishness.  ^  , 

Thus,  then,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the, nature  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  of  mind  :  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  point  out  the 
connection  of  the  two.  How  are  external  tilings  perceiv^  by  the 
mind  ?  Epicurus  is  an  idealist ;  aind  the  .answer,  therefore,  is, 
—by  the  intervention  of  ideas.  The  bodies  of  thin^.are  perpe¬ 
tually  exuding  images  of  themselves,  films,  or  pellicles,'  which, 
entering  the  proper  sense,  convey  to  the  mind  <he  knowledge  of 
exterior  things.  These  images  or  outer  coats  of  things,  wander¬ 
ing  through’  the  air,  appear  before  us  in  sleep,  and  cheat  us  into 
a  belief  of  the  presence  of  the  realities  themselves.  Nay,  it  not 
unfrequehtly  happens,  that  they  fall  foul  of  one  another  in  their 
aerial  pervagations,  and  mingle  into  monstrous  shapes.  Thus 
the  film  or  shadow  of  a!  liorse,  coming  into  contact  with  the  film 
or  shadow  of  a  man,  gets  mixed  and  confounded  with  it,  and  in 
this  state,  falling  upon  the  brain  of  a  poet,  produces  there  the 
notion  of  a  centaur.  ,  .  .  j 

The  two  concluding  books  of  the  poem  are  occupied  with  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  conj<^tures,  some  right  and  some 
wrong,  concerning  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Our  readers  will  see  at  once  the  untractable  nature  of  such  a 
subject ;  but  it  may  not  be  imiss  to  detain  them  a  little  longer 
from  the  translation  by  a  more  particular  account  of  one  or  two 
of  the  author’s  theories.  ^  t  .  *  — • 

The  soul,  according  to^Liucretius,  is  formed  of  four  natures — 
beat,  vapour,  air,  and—something  else,i  but  what  that  something 
is  does  not  very  clearly  appear  :  it  is  the  soul’s  soul  j” 

*  Deep  in  the  body’s  last  recess  it  lies. 

In  searchless  secresy . 

And  there  the  poet  seems  inclined  to  leave  it.  Of  the  three  other 
natures,  however,  each  has  its  different  office  assigned  it :  heat 
VoL.  XI.  O  o 
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inspires  anger ;  vapour  (which  is  cold),  fear;  and  air  diffuses 
through  the  whole  frame  serenity  and  ease. 

How  the  distance'  of  objects  from  the  eye  is  ascertained,  is  a 
subject  which  has  employed  both  opticians  and  metaphysicians. 
Certdn  alterations  take  place  in  the  configuration  of  the  eye,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  optic  alLcs,  which,  when  the  objects  are 
near,  enable  us  to  ascertain  pretty  accurately,  their  respective 
distances.  And  with  respect  to  more  distant  objects,  we  must 
form  as  near  a  conjecture  as  we  can  from  the  apparent  degrada¬ 
tion  of  colour  and  ^niinution  of  size,  in  the  object  itself,  and  from 
the  number  of  other  objects  intervening  between  it  and  the  eye ; 
such  seems  to  be  the  result  of  modern  observations  arid  reason¬ 
ings.  But  hear  the  curious  theory  of  Lucretius  : 

*  ’Tis  by  the  image  that  our  eyes  discern  . 

.  Each  visual  body,  and  its  distance  learn. 

Freed  from  the  frame,  it  rushes  to, our  eyes, 

And  drives  the  air  before  it  as  it  flies :  ^ 

.  Forced  to  our  sight  the  aerial  currents  flow. 

Grate  on  the  tender  ball,  and  urge  cheir  passage  througlu 
Our  vision,  hence,  a  useful  knowledge  gains. 

The  object’s  actual  distance  ascertains ; 

Since  as  more  air  these  images  propel. 

And  the  chafed  eyeballs  longer  currents  feel, 

Between  our  station  and  the  object’s  place, 

Longer  will  be  the  intervening  space.’ — Vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  p.  20. 

We  now  knoAV  that  sound  is  propagated  by  pulses  of  the 
air,  which  spread  from  the  sonorous  body  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  circles  upon  water  from  the  point  where  a  stone  has 
been  thrown  in.  But  Lucretius  considers  sound  as  matter; 
and  his  argument  for  it  is  worth  observation. 

*  For  sound  is  substance,  as  experience  shows, 

Since  to  the  sense  impulsively  it  flows :  > 

Since  ofl  the  passing  voice  the  glottis  wears. 

The  trachea  roughens,  and  the  bronchia  tears. 

Through  the  small  ducts  when  crowd  the  seeds  of  sounds, 
And  swiftly  issue  from  their  narrow  bounds. 

Oppressed  with  corpuscles,  each  vessel  frets, 

Kor  in  mellifluous  tones  the  voice  emits : 

The  rushing  atoms  rend  the  suffering  throat, 

And  grating  Hoarseness  lifts  his  tuneless  note. 

Sounds,  then,  the  vocal  organs  tear  and  wound ; 

Resistless  proof  that  bodies  dwell  in  sound.’ — ^p.  41  • 

The  comparison  of  the  heavens  to  the  wheel  of  a  watef-mlU, 
among  the  endeavours  to  account  for  the  diurnal  motion^  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  must  not  be  passed  over. 

*  Now,  whence  the  starry  motions.  Muse  display ; 

Those  motions,  circling  the  cerulean  wajT; 
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And  first— if  move  the  Heaven’s  vast  orb  around. 

Strong  floods  of  air,  perchance,  the  surface  boundi 
And  press  the  poles ;  the  yielding  fabric  hurl. 

And  with  a  two-fold  stream  its  concave  whirl. 

The  4irs  above,  that  o’er  the  zenith  play, 

Down  to  the  west  the  rolling  skies  convey, 

That  bear  the  world’s  great  planets  on  their  way : 

While  adverse  currents,  as  beneath  they  flow. 

Upheave  the  concave  as  they  press  below ; 

Just  as  the  streamlet  actuates  the  mill. 

And  drives  the  eternally-revolving  wheel.l — ^pp.  42, 43. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  give  at  the  same  time  the  poet^s 
philosbphical  and  elegant  account  of  the  phases  of  the  moon,— 
though  he  mentions  it  as  bu^  one  guess  among  many  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon. 

‘  With  radiance  borrowed  from  the  splendid  sun 
*  The  ever-varying  moon  her  course  may  run. 

To  us  each  night  exhibit  broader  fires, 

As  from  his’beam  her  spreading  orb  retires. 

Till,  full-opposed,  full-orbed,  she  gives  his  rays. 

And  to  the  world  a  paler  sun  displays ; 

In  chastened  splendour  climbs  the  shining  East, 

.And  views  him  getting  in  the  lower  West ; 

Then  backward  gradually  again  she  glides, 

And  gradually  her  waning  lustre  hides,  ' 

As  through  the  opposing  signs  her  circuits  run,  • 

And  measure  her  advances  to  the  sun.’ — p.  57*  .  ^  , 

Mr.  Locke,  we  believe,  hints  something  like  a  modest  query, 
Tvhether  sweetness  in  any  substance  may  not  arise  from  the 
roundness  and  smoothness  of  the  component  particles.  Lucre¬ 
tius  is  sure  of  the  matter. 

*  Those  things,  ’tis  obvious,  which  our  palate  soothe, 

Are  formbd  of  particles  more  round  and  smooth ; 

While  what  we  bitter  and  disgusting  find, 

Are  hooked  in  figure,  and  more  closely  twined. 

Hence,  through  the  pores  they  rend  their  painful  way, 

And  on  the  sense  their  torturing  powers  display. 

Those  things  which  wound  us,  in  our  taste  or  sight,. 

And  those  which  touch  our  organs  with  delight 
Differ  in  form :  nor  canst  thou  e’er  suppose 
Those  bodies  which  the  grating  soun^  compose 
Of  whetted  saws,  are  made  of  parts  as  smooth. 

As  round,  as  those  the  melting  soul  which  soothe, 

When  skilled  musicians  heavenly  descant  make, 

Sweep  ihe  soft  lute,  and  all  its  powers  awake.’  Vol.  1.  B;  ii^ 

pp.  29^^-SO. 

There  are  one '  or  two  other  points,  less  doubtful,  in  which 
the  reader  will  be  surprized  with  the  coincidence  of  Locke  an4 
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Lucretius.  Thus  each  of  them  proves  the  existence  of  vacuum 
by  the  motion  of  bodies  : 

^  I  desire  any  one,'  says  Locke,  *  so  to  divide  a  solid  body, 
of  any  dimensions  he" pleases j‘*as  to  m^e  it  po^ible  for  the 
solid  parts  to  move  lij)  and  down  every  way  freely  within  the 
bounds  of  that  siiperncies,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void  space, 
at  least  as  big,  Sic.' 

*  Yes,  there  are  voids  (as  nature’s  actions  prove) 

Intangible  ;  or  how  could  bodies  move? 

Opposing  power  would  every  where  prevail, 

All  things  would  all  resist,  and  motion  fail.’  Vol.  i.  B.  i.  p.  25. 

'  Another  of  Locke’s  arguments  for  a  vacuum  is,  that  there 
must  be  a  void  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body.  * 

*  If  body  be  not  suppo^d  infinite,  which  I  suppose  no  one 
will  affirm,  I  would  ask,  whether,  if  God  placed*  a  man  at  the 
extremity  of  corporeal  beings,  he  could  not  stretch  his  hand 
beyond  his  body  ?  If  he  could,  then  he  would  put  his  arm  where 
there  was  before  space  without  body  :  if  he  could  not,  &e.’ 

Who  would  expect  to  m^t  with  this  strange  dilemma  in  me¬ 
tre  ?  Yet  Lucretius  has  made  use  of  the  same  fancy  to  prove  the 
infinity  of  space.  r  '  ^  v  ... 

*  But  this  GREAT  WHOLE  if  boundaries  comprise^ 

Raise  me  some  Mortal  to  yon  utmost  skies ; 

Thence,  forward,  if  a  forceful  dart  he  throw, 

’Twill  stop  resisted,  or  ’twill  further  go. 

Choose  as  you  list,  my  argument  Will  hold ; 

No  limits,  ihou  must  grant,  the  world  infold  : 

Whether  some  obstacle  oppose  its  might. 

Or  through  the  void  it  wing  its  rapid  flight, 

Still  o’er  this  utmost  limit  something  lies : 

Substance  that  checks,  or  void  through  which  it  flies. 

Then  here,  where’er  thy  bounds  !  firmly  stand 
What  of  thy  dart  becomes,  1  still  demand. ' 

Ope  lie  the  world’s  illimitable  fields, 

And  boundless  space  an  endless  passage  yields.’  Vol.  i.  B.  i* 

-  p.  66,. 

We  add  one  more  sample  of  our  poet’s  philosophy.  It  is 
the  explication  of  magnetic  attraction.  '^  ‘ 

\  *'  *  k  1*  ■  *  > 

*  Ceaseless  effluvia  from  the  Magnet  flow; 

Effluvia,  whose  superior  powers  expel' " 

The  air  that  lies  between  the^  i^he  and  steel ; 

A  vacuum'  formed,  the  steely  atoms  fly 
In  a  linked  train,  and  all  the  void  supply  ^  * 

While  the  whole  ring  to  which  the  train  is  joined 
The  influence  owns,  and  follows  close  behind.^ 

Since  nought  consists  of  more  entangled  seed 
Than  that  from  which  cold,  stubborn,  ste^l  Is''  bred, 
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No  miracle  (as  weVe  observed  before) 

That  when  the  loose,  chalybeate  atoms  pour 
Into  the  void,  the  seeds  behind  should  spring 
To  the  same  goal,  and  draw  the  obedient  ring ; 

Till  near  and  nearer  brought,  it  touch  at  last, 

And  the  stone’s  secretbohdage  holds  it  fast.’  vpl.ii.  b.vi.  pp.74*5. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  by  this  time  that  the  poemjof  Lu¬ 
cretius  was  never  formed  to  be  popular,  either  in  latin  or  english. 

The  philosopher  looks  for  sound  science  ;  the  general  reader 
for  agreeable  fictions  ;  and  the  philosopher  meets  with  unscien¬ 
tific  fictions,  and  the  general  reader  with  dry  philosophy.  Con¬ 
sidering  this,  we  suppose,  the  present  translator  has  forgotten 
the  multitude  in  his  publica^on,  and  accommodated  his  work 
to  the  tastes  of  the  few  who  read  every  tiling,  and  the  purses 
of  the  few  who  fill  their  libraries  with  thle  handsomest  works : 
we  do  not  know  How  otherwise  to  account  for  the' farrago  of 
notes,  and  tire  si^perb  s^tyte  in  which  tHe  book  is  got  up. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  as  speaking  disrespect¬ 
fully  of  Lucretius,  either  a  philosopher  or  a  poet.  If,  in 
his  philosophy,  lie  rather  cpnceives  a  theory  and  acconunodates 
it  to  existing  phenomena,  than  collects  phenomena  ahd  thence 
iufers  a  theory  ;  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  only  does  as  all 
philosophers  did  before  Bacon  pointed  out  the  method  of  in¬ 
duction,  as  the"  only  ' safe  one  in  all  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  wonders  of  the'material  world.  There  will  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Lucretius  an  e^er  inquisitiveness  after  knoyy^edge,  a 
subtle  ingenuity,  a  comprehensive  selection  of  femts,  and  con¬ 
siderable  sagacity  in  the  application  of  them^  in  the  way  of 
analogy,  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  One  is  sometimeai  tempted 
to  smile  at  ttie  meann^s  of  the  facts  called  up  to  accoiuit  for 
tlie  most  magnjihcept  phenomena.  Thus,  the  ocean  never  in¬ 
creases,  though  perpetually  receiving  the  tributes  of  rains  and 
rivers because,,  says  the  poet,  the  sun  sucks  up  a  por¬ 
tion,  just  as  he  dries  the  linen  on  "an  old  Washer- woman^s 
line;  and  the  winds  brush  a  portion,  just  as  they 

dry  the  puddles  in^  pur  streets.  *  'Riere  is  "a  still  hunabler  cir¬ 
cumstance  made  use  of  i^  the  theory  of  dreams, — wki<^h  we 
leave  to  nvurses  and  chambermmds.  V  —  ^  — 

As  a  poet,  ihe  characteristic  of  L\^i;etius  is  pqergy  of 
thought :  there  are  pass^es  of  beauty  i^nd  of  tenderness ; 
but  vigour  is  the  predpminaot  qualify.  *  It  is  time,  that  we 
enable  our  readers,  by'  a  few  quotations,  to  form  a’judge- 
ment  for  themselves  of  the  poetry  of  the  original  and  bf  the 
I  translation.  -  ‘  "  '  ‘ 

!  '  The  subject  of  the  first  passage  that  we  shMl  bring  forward 

^  quite  a  common-placp  seulojp  beei^ 

^5gorously  exi^uted.**  .  j  .  -  * 
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*  — —  ■  What  pure  delight, 

From  Wifedom^s  citadel  to  view,  below. 

Deluded  raortaU,  as  they  wandering  go 
in  quest  of  happiness !  ah,  blindly  weak ! 

For  fame,  for  vain  nobility  they  seek ; 

Labour  for  heapy  treasures,  night  and  day. 

And  pant  for  power  and  magisterial  sway. 

‘  Oh,  wretched  mortals!  souls  devoid  of  light. 

Lost  in  the  shades  of  intellectual  night! 

This  transient  life  they  miserably  spend. 

Strangers  to  Nature,  and  to  Nature's  end: 

Nor  see  all  human  wants  in  these  combined - 
A  healthful  body,  and  a  peaceful  mind. 

*  But  little  our  corporeal  part  requires. 

To  soothe  our  pains,  and  feed  our  just  desires. 

From  simplest  sources  purest  pleasure  flows, 

And  Nature  asks  but  pleasure  and  repose. 

What  though  no  sculptured  boys  of  burnished  gold 
Around  thy  hall  the  naming  torches  hold. 

Gilding  the  midnight  banquet  with  their  rays. 

While  goblets  sparkle,  and  while  lustres  blaze ; 

What  though  thy  mansion  with  no  silver  shine. 

Nor  gold  emblazon  with  its  rich  design 
No  fretted  arch,  no  painted  dome,  rebound 
The  rapturous  voice,  and  harp’s  exulting  sound; 

Yet  see  the  swains  their  gliding  moments  pass 
In  sweet  indulgence  on  tne  tender  grass. 

Near  some  smooth  limpid  lapse  of  murmuring  stream. 

Whose  bordering  oaks  exclude  the  noon>tide  beam. 

Chiefly  when  Spring  leads  on  the  smiling  hours. 

And  strews  the  brightened  meads  with  opening  flowers. 

In  grateful  shades,  soil  seats  of  peace  and  health. 

Calmly  they  lie,  nor  dream  of  needless  wealth.’  Vol.  i.  B.  ii. 

pp. 

To  this  we  may  subjoin  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life  from 
another  part  of  the  poem. 

<  Thus  Music’s  charms  rejoiced  the  vocal  plains, 

And  cheared  the  banquets  of  the  labouring  swains ; 

Their  simple  feast  with  rustic  rapture  crowned. 

When,  stretched  at  ease,  they  pressed  the  flowery  ground  \ 

:  With  hearts  at  rest,  indulged  the  leisure  hour,  -  ’  . 

By  some  smooth  stream ;  or,  lulled  in  shady  bower, 

Contented  lay,  with  peace  and  rosy  health. 

Nor  tasted  care,  nor  dreamed  of  needless  wealth! 

Chief  when  the  Spring  on  gladdened  nature  smiles, 

Pleasure  the  hours  of  rural  ease  beguiles  ;  i 

*  This  couplet  is  very  awkward.  If  we  understand  the  construction, 
*  mansion’  is,  in  the  6rst  line,  exprest  in  the  nominative}  and  in  tbi 
second  understood  in  the  accusative. 
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\Mien  laughing  vallies  sport  their  flowery  pride,  , 

With  jests  and  jeers  the  frolic  moments  glide : 

The  jocund  gambol,  and  the  rustic  song, 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  stops  the  flippant  tongue  ; 

The  rosy  wreaths  each  honoured  head  that  crown. 

Or  from  the  shoulders  hang  in  clusters  down ; 

The  vigourouB  leap,  the  freak,  the  boisterous  mirth. 

The  antic  dance  that  shook  their  Mother  Earth ;  , 

Successive  sports  that  still  their  ioys  prolong. 

And  still  relieved  by  ndany  a  trolling  song; 

By  many  a  tale  that  age  hath  still  in  store, 

And  many  a  trick  that  ne’er  was  played  before  ; 

And  many  a  tune  that  many  a  joke  succeeds. 

When  runs  the  bending  lip  along  the  whistling  reeds ; 

These  are  the  sweets  the  rural  swains  enjoyed. 

These  the  delights  that  many  a  night  employed : 

That  bade  the  simple,  easy,  heart  be  blest, 

And  robbed  the  drowsy  midnight  of  its  rest/ 

Vol.ii.  b.  V.  pp.  IIS-H, 

The  following  passage  has  a  tender  and  pathetic  sweetness, 
indis  exceedingly  well  translated. 

<  When  on  the  altar  of  the  gilded  fane. 

To  angry  Gods,  a  tender  heifer^s  slain ; 

When  lim  flows  issuing  in  a  purple  flood. 

When  reeks  the  flamen  with  the  smoking  blood. 

The  hapless  dam  explores  the  fields  around. 

And  with  impatient  hoofs  imprints  the  ground. 

Each  lawn,  each  grove,  surveys  with  anxious  eyes. 

And  fills  the  woodlands  with  her  piteous  cries ;  ' 

Oft  to  her  solitary  stall  returns,  ' 

Oft  the  sad  absence  of  her  offspring  mourns : 

No  more  the  tender  willows  please,  no  more 
Those  streams  delight  her,  which  allured  before : 

The  freshened  herbs,  impearled  with  silvery  dews. 

Their  wonted  beauty  and  their  sweetness  lose.  *  * 

Though  heifers  fair  in  thousands  round  her  feed. 

And  sport  and  frolic  o^er  the  joyous  mead, 

These  she  regards  not,  but  her  x)wn  requires. 

Whose  absence  all  a  mother’s  grief  inspires.’  Vol.  i.  B.  ii.  p.  26. 

The  conclusion  of  the  second  book  js  atheistioal  and  unsound ; 
kutVith  respect  to  poetical  merit  we  have,  always  placed  it  with 
ihemost  shining  passages  in  the  work. 

.  *  Thus,  too,  the  heavens  (this  world’s  surrounding  wall,) 
Must  feel  the  assault  of  Time,  decay  and  fall. 

Nature  with  constant  aid  all  things  supplies, 

But  vain  her  efforts,  and  the  creature  dies.  • 

Sufficing  juice  no  more  the  veins  receive. 

Nor  due  recruit  can  failing  nature  give. 

This  Globe  now  waxeth  old  :  enfeebled  Earth 
Scarcely  to  puny  animals  gives  birth  j  ^  . 
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Though  once  a  huge  athletic  race  she  bore,  * 

Gigantic  creatures  which  she  yields  no  more. 

Can  I*  suppose  a  golden  chain  let  fall 
All  kinds  of  beings  on  this  nether  bail  ? 

Did  Ocean,  form  them  ?  did  the  wayes,  which  beat 
The  rocky  shores,  these  various  things  create? 

Surely  this  earth,  where  sovereign  ‘Nature  reigns, 

First  gave  them  being,  as  she  now  sustains. 

Spontaneous  once  her  shining  fruitage  rose. 

And  the  rich  vine  whose  juice  cfxalting  flows. 

Each  grateful  produce  of  the  pregnant  soil, 

Now  yields  reluctantly  to  human  toil : 

The  cleaving  spade,  the  shining  ploughshare’s  lengthy 
Our  oxen’s  vigour,  and  our  peasant’s  strength, 

To  till  the  sterile  fields  but  scarce  suffice,— 

Things  ask*  such  labour,  and  so  slowly  ri^.  . 

His  head  the  lusty  ploughman,  sighing,  shakes. 

And  frequent  rues  the  pains  he  vainly  takes. 

The  present  age  comparing  with  the  last,  .  . 

He  envies  those  who  occupied  the  past : 

Proclaims  aloud  that  men  of  ancient  da3rs  ' 

Their  hours  could  give  to  piety  and  praise  : 

Happy,  though  then  their  lands  were  more  comprest 
Than  those  by  men  of  modern' times  possest: 

Nor  dreams  that  things,  by  dint  of  age  revolve, 

To  ruin  hasten,  and  by  death  dissolve.'  Vol.  i.  B.'  ii.  p.  80—2. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  aboVe  ^e  may  add  the*  description  of 
the  first  rate  of  men  from  the  fifth  hook. 

*  Huge  the  first  race  of  men,  their  limbs*  well  strung. 
Hardy  as  hardy  earth  from  which  they  sprung  ; 

On  strong  and  massy  bones  their  structure  rose,*  . 

Firm  as  the  firmest  oak  that  towering  grows : 

Nor  heat  nor  cold  they  felt,  nor  weakness  knew^ 

Nor  from  voluptuous  feasts  diseases  drew; 

Through  long-revolving  years  on  nature  thrived, 

And,  wildly  bold,  in  savage  freedom' lived. 

No  sturdy  husbandmen  the  land  prepare, 

/  Hant  the'  young  stocks,  or  guide  the  shining  share : 

For  future  crops  the  seed  no  sower  throws. 

Nor  dresser  clips' the  wilds  luxuriant  boughs. 

What  earth  spontaneous  gave,  and  s'un  and  showen^ 

Careless  they  took,  and  propt  their  nerved  powers; 

Their  giant  energies  with  acorns  fed,  ‘  ' 

Wild  summer-apples,  indurate  and  red : 

Such  in  our  win^  orchard’s  sparing  hang 
But  larger  theirs,*  and  more  abundant,  sprang.  ^ 

Earth  in  her  primal  strength  these  things  bestowed^- 
Witli  rich  fecundity  her  bosom  glowed ; 

O’er  her  broad  surface  various  plenty  reigri^'; 

Her  voluntary  gifts*  man’s  hapless  race  sunned. 
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‘  Thus  by  her  fruits  the  human  race  was  nursed : 

^  And  springs  and  rivers  slaked  their  parching  thirst ; 

Called  them,  as  now  the  fall  from  pouring  heights 
The  thirst^afflicted  savage  tribes  invites. 

For  nightly  roofs  to  hollow  caves  they  hied, 

Or  with  their  Gods  in  sylvan  fanes  reside : 

Whence  a  sweet  spring  in  silvery  drops  distils, 

And  rolls  o’er  polished  stones  its  bubbling  rills ; 

O’er  polished  stones  and  mossy  greens  they  flow. 

Meandering  through  the  fertile  vales  below.’ — pp.  75, 76- 

In  the  following  instance,  four  lines  of  the  original  makt 
eight  in  the  Eng  isli;  yet  we  should  not  scruple  to  point 
out  the  passage  as  a  specimen  of  very  fine  trauslatioiK 

*  Quod  si  immortalls  nostra  foret  mens  : 

Non  jam  se  moriens  dissolvi  conquereretur ; 

Sed  magis  ire  foras,  vestemque  relinquere,  ut  anguis, 

Gauderet,  prselonga  senex  aut  cornua  cervas.  * 

*  Or  say,  the  Soul  eternal,  would  she  grieve 
Ber  onds  to  loosen,  and  her  prison  leave  ? 

W^ould  she  not  rathier,  with  a  just  delight, 

Rush  to  her  freedom  and  celestial  flight  ! 

Joy,  like  the  snake,  her  ancient  slough  to  throw* 

Wake  to  fresh  vigour,  with  new  lustre  glow  ? 

Or  like  the  stag,  that  casts  his  antlers*  weight, 

Exulting  bound — and  hail  the  happier  st^te?  Vol.  I*  B.3.  p.44. 

In  the  next  quotation  our  readers  will  trace  the  origin 
of  Gray’s,  ‘  For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall 
burn.’  ... 

*  But  ne’er  again  that  happiness  will  come, 

That  earthly  paradise,  a  smiling  home : 

No  loving  wife  shall  greet  thy  glad  return. 

For  the  first  kiss  no  jo3rful  children  burn ; 

To  thy  loved,  fondling,  arms  contending  dart. 

And  touch  with  secret  bliss  thy  bounding  heart.’  p.  68. 

We  cannot  forbear  giving  our  readers  the  following  littl# 
picture  from  nature.  The  poet  is  speaking  of  ‘  grim  Moiossiaa 
mastiffs.’ 

‘  But  view  them  when,  with  soft,  caressing,  tongue. 

Gently  they  lick  their  sprawling,  playful,  young ; 

Now  feign  to  bite,  now  roll  them  o'er  ana  o’er, 

Now,  fondly  gaping,  threaten  to  devour ; 

But  cautiously  their  harmless  teeth  employ. 

And  in  soft  whinings  tell  their  tender  joy.’ — Vol.  ii.  b.  V.  p.  85, 

We  shall  close  our  quotations  with  the  succession  of  the 
seasons  a  I’antique. 

*  Lo !  Spring  advances  with  her  kindling  powers, 

And  Venus  be^ons  to  the  laughing  hours, 

Vol.  XI.  P  p 
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Fly  the  winged  Zephyrs  fortli,  and  all  things  move 
The  earth  to  beauty,  and  the  soul  to  love : 

Maternal  Flora  wakes  her  opening  buds. 

With  sweetest  odours  fills  the  groves  and  woods, 

With  flowxrs  of  richest  dies  prepares  the  way  j 

For  rosy  Pleasure  and  the  genial  May.  j 

Her  fervid  rays  then  scorching  summer  pours. 

And  dusty  Ceres  brings  her  gathered  stores ;  j 

Fierce  from  the  north  arrives  the  Etesian  blast,  ^  I 

And,  roaring,  tells  the  fleeting  summer’s  past.  , 

Then  Autumn  comes,  and  Bacchus  reels  along,  ! 

Flushed  with  the  purple  grape,  and  revelry,  and  song : 

Now  raging  storms  and  boisterous  winds  awake, 

The  loud  South-East  and  South  their  prisons  break. 

The  sultry  South  full-charged  with  burning  drought. 

And  heapy  clouds  with  bursting  thunder  fraught. 

Then  chdling  snows,  with  gelid  frost,  advance. 

And  shivering  Winter  ends  the  annual  dance/ — pp.  59 — 61. 

Our  readers  w  ill  now  be  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Busby.  They  will  probably  not  see  any  reason  for 

imagining  that  he  has  been  gifted  bjyjatu^^Hl^eat  poetical 
powers  ;  but  he  is  well  qualified  as  a^HjjjjBpikr  Lucretius : 
he  is  capable  of  moral  energy,  and  has^n^red  the  scientific 
parts  of  the  poem  with  great  neatness.  His  verse  is  vigorous, 
though  sometimes  a  little  awkward,  in  \Vs  gait ;  and  his  style 
is  manly  and  forcible,  though  occasionally  not  very  well  knit 
together.  He  admits  triplets  and  alexandrines  ;  though  a  per¬ 
son  whose  ear  is  much  affected  by  rule  would  object  that  the 
latter  are  not  always  perfectly  constructed.  He  is  not  very 
careful  of  his  rhymes. 

But  of  these  trivial  objections  our  most  considerable  is  to  his 
love  of  new’  words,  some  of  them  most  unnecessarily  coined. 
Surely  the  English  language  was  rich  without  the  ad¬ 

dition  of  suoli  woirds  as  sensile,  sensate,  datkiy,  (an  adjective,) 
lingual,  saporous,  nervid,  calor,  cumbeiit,  concuss.  Refect, 
tenuous,  suscitate,  are,  we  think,  old  words  :  we  had  no  wish 
to  see  them  revived.  Finity  might  as  well  have  been  finitude. 
Fictions  was  born  with  Pi  ior,  and  might  have  died  with  him 
without  any  loss  to  the  language.  Integral  and  contrary  seem 
to  vis  wrongly  aeccuted ;  and  we  cannot,, but  wonder  that  a 
classical  man,  like  Dr.  Busby,  slmuld  haVe  made  a  trisyllabic 
and  quadrisyllable  of  globule  and  peUicule. 

On  tl>e  whole,  we  Unuk  this  the  best  transktion  of  Lucretius 
that  has  appeared  :  luit,  considering  bow  uninviting  the  sulgect 
is,  we  think  that  the  public  would  have  been  satis^d  with  the 
elegant  version  of  Mr.  Goode,  or  even  the  homely  accuracy  of 
Creech.  .  j  *  ' 
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We  have  said  nothing  here  on  the  subject  of  the  fourtii 
book,  because  we  fully  evpre9se<l  our  sentiments  upon  it  in 
our  review  of  Mr.  Goode’s  translation. 


Art.  VL  Considerations  on  the  Causes  and  the  Prevalence  of  Female 
Prostitution  ;  and  on  the  most  practicable  and  efficient  means  of 
abating  and  preventing  that,  and  all  other  crimes,  against  the  virtue 
and  safety  of  the  community.  By  William  Hale.  8vo.  pp.  72.  Price 
2s.  Williams  and  Son.  1812. 

JF  nothing  that  concerns  even  the  minor  interests  of  man,  can 
^  be  iiidifterent  to  the  sincere  philanthropist,  it  would  certidaly 
be  difficult  to  mention  the  subject  that  has  a  higher  claim  on  at« 
tentioii  than  that  of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  It  regards  tlie 
^trouge8t  obligations  ot*  rdigion,  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  tW 
teiiderest  of  human  relations,  and  tlie  most  essential  welfare  of 
the  individual.  The  illicit  connection  of  the  sexes  is  the  gan- 
I'rene  of  national  safety,  no  less  than  of  domestic  happiness ;  and 
ibis,  from  both  physical  and  moral  causes.  The  influence  of  the 
former  set  of  causes  appears  in  the  puny  size,  the  feeble  consti¬ 
tutions,  the  ]>redis])ositions  to  disease,  and  the  absence  of  mental 
energy,  which,  on  the  general  scale,  characterize  the  children  of 
those  f  dhers  whose  animal  powers  have  been  impaired  by  pre¬ 
mature  and  criminal  indulgences.  To  this  may  be  add^  the 
quality  of  pernicious  cunning,  which  is  observed  to  take  the  jdaoe 
of  better  properties  in  the  diminutive  breeds  of  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals:  and  the  laws  of  animal  physiology  apply  to  the  hirmau 
species.  The  moral  effects  are  easily  estimated  from  the  conuu^ 
bid  choice  which  such  parents  are  likely  to  make,  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  which  they  generally  exhibit,  and  from  the  almost  total 
Want  of  moral  restraint  and  religious  instruction,  which  is  ih» 
probable  lot  of  their  unfortunate  children. 

All  history  shews  that  when  sexual  corrupfion  has  become 
widely  spread,  when  female  honour  is  held  cheap,  and  when  ex¬ 
tensive  prostitution  has  gained  establishment,  ^n  political  de- 
has  begun,  public  spirit  is  hastening  to  eStincti<m,_and  unless 
averted  by  a  moral  change,  ruin  is  the  consequence.  Ancient 
and  Babylon,  repubKcan  Rome,  the  Italian  states  of  the 
rnWffie  ages,  and  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  in  our 
O'vn  days,  have  owed  their  subversion,  in  a  great  measure,  to  thia 
undermining  vice.  *’ 

The  best  friends  of  their  country  have  bewailed  the  ^legod 
increase  of  this  evil  in  tlie  British  inetropolis :  and  we  fear  tluU.  * 
Ite  allegation  of  such  increase  is  but  too  well  sujqiorted  by  evi- 
^nce.  The  Lock  Hospital,  the  Magdalen,  and  the  Female  Pe^ 
nitentiary,  have  been  established  with  the  laudable  design  of 
^nuftteracting  and  lessening  this  tremendous  evil.  The  leading 
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feature  of  their  plan  to  aAToril  to  those  prostitutes  who  are 
desirous  of  escape  from  their  guilty  wretchedness,  a  refuge,  the 
means  of  subsistence,  the  blessing  of  religious  instruction,  and 
ultimately,  a  restoration  to  virtue,  and  comparative  hap¬ 
piness.  But  how  little,  alas,  can  be  effected  by  these  ex¬ 
cellent  institutions,  towards  the  great  object,  a  dimiuu^ 
tion  of  the  enormous  mischief!  Every  instance  of  an  un¬ 
happy  woman  reclaimed,  converted,  and  restored  to  herself 
and  her  friends,  to  purity  and  happiness,  is  a  glorious  good :  it 
kindles  pleasure  in  every  benevolent  heart,  and  it  exalts  the  joy 
even  of  angels.  But  supposing,  what  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
dare  not  expect,  that  in  no  instance  these  houses  of  mercy  will 
be  abused,  tiiat  in  every  case  suct'css  will  be  attained  to  the  fuH 
measure  of  the  excellent  means  employed ;  such  success  would 
only  amount  to  the  subtraction  of  about  l-500th  part  from  the  ex* 
isting  number  of  prostitutes  in  London  !  And  even  this  may  be 
disputed ;  since  it  is  maintained  by  those  who  appear  to 
have  the  means  of  accurate  information,  that  the  number  is  al¬ 
ways  kept  full,  for  hardened  depravity  and  infernal  artific*es  are 
constantly  on  the  alert,  to  supply  the  places  of  those  whom  repen¬ 
tance,  disease,  and  death  are  removing  from  this  field  of  crimi¬ 
nality. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  pre-requisite  to  success  in  using 
the  means  ofreformation,  that  active  efibrts  should  be  made  in  the 
way  of  prevention.  The  causes  of  the  evil  should  be  investigat¬ 
ed,  and  so  far  as  they  admit  of  removal  or  correcjtion,  no  pains 
ought  to  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  those  causes  lie  in 
bad  education  and  the  vices  of  private  life :  these  can  be  resisted 
only  by  promoting  the  diffusion  and  influence  of  good  principles 
in  religion  and  morals.  But  another  cause  exists,  in  the  too  ge¬ 
neral  neglect,  or  the  partial  and  irregular  execution,  of  the  Lavs 
which  bear  upon  this  offence.  Whoredom  is  a  crime  of  deep  ag¬ 
gravation,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men.  By  the  ancient  Mo¬ 
saic  law,  (which  we  should  not  forget  was  the  law  of  God,) 
it  was  prohibited  by  very  heavy  penalties,  and,  in  some 
cases,  on  pain  of  death.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  there 
is  not,  at  this  day,  a  more  direct  and  easy  mode  of  bring¬ 
ing  common  prostitutes  to  punishment,  merely  as  prostitutes, 
without  any  circuitous  or  collateral  circumstances  to  render  the 
crime  more  readily  cognizable.  It  is  extremely  probable,  if 
not  certain,  that  prostitution  is  a  crime  at  Common  Law ;  both 
from  the  manner  of  its  being  mentioned  in  1  Hen.  VII.  cap.  4. 
and  from  the  fact  that  anciently  courts  Leet  had  tlie  j)Ower  of 
finding  and  punishing  for  this  offence.  But  prostitutes  may 
be  punished'  as  “  idle  and  disorderly  persons,”  for  breach  of 
the  peace;  and  the  keepers  of  brothels  are  indictable,  and  on 
eonvictioB  to  be  punished  with  fine,  imprisonment,  or  piUoryr 
lit  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  The  city  of  Loudou  possesses 
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mperior  facilites  for  this  important  purpose,  from  its  charter  : 
the  Wardmote  Courts  have  a  summary  |>ower  toimprisou  har¬ 
lots,  and  all  vintners,  ale-house  keepers,  &e.  who  permit  such 
women  to  come  into  their  houses,  to  eat,  drink,  abide,  or  be 
otherwise  conversant  there.  Some  late  proce^ings  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  authorise  our  hopes  that  efliciciit 
measures  are  likely  to  be  pursued,  for  the  abatement  of  this  cry¬ 
ing  evil.  Twenty  thousand  practised  courtezans,  skilled  iu  the 
trts  of  alluring  and  infatuating, — murderers  of  virtue,  character, 
health,  honesty,  and  happiness, — more  fell  and  dangerous  de¬ 
stroyers  than  so  many  hyaenas  of  the  desart — are  every  night  let 
loose  upon  the  youth  of  London  ;  with  scarcely  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  cruel  activity,  they  prowl  for  prey,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  witli  deplorable  success ;  tliey  hunt  for  the  precious 
life/'  and  many  are  their  victims.  What  man  of  principle  and 
just  feeling  is  not  appalled  at  the  reflection  !  A  whore  is  a 
deep  ditch,  and  a  strange  woman  is  a  narrifw  pit ;  she  also  lieth 
iu  wait  as  for  a  prey,  and  increaseth  the  transgressors  among 
men  :  her  lips  drop  as  a  honeycomb,  and  lier  mouth  is  smooth- 
“  er  than  oil,  yet  her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood, .  sharp  as  a 
“  a  two-edged  sword ;  her  feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps  take 
“hold on  hell.'* — Prov.  xxiii.  27,  28,  v.  3 — 5. 

The  design  of  the  valuable  pamphlet  whicli  has  occasioned 
these  observations,  is  to  shew  that,  if  prostitution  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  extinguished,  it  may  he  made  extremely  difficult 
that  IT  IS  PRACTICABLE,  to  a  Very  considerable  degree,  to  pre¬ 
vent  prostitutes  from  infesting  our  streets ; — and  that,  for  the 
accomplishing  of  this  object,  the  means  are  in  our  own  hands. 
This  author's  plan,  we  have  understood,  is  about  to  be  carried 
iuto  effect,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London  extends ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  parochial  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  suburbs,  and  in  every  town  and  parish  of  England, 
to  adopt  the  same  measures,  with  little  trouble  and  at  scarcely 
any  expence  The  experiment  has  been  tried  during  seve¬ 
ral  years,  and  with  great  success,  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
thickly  peopled  parishes  in  the  metropolis;  that  of  Christ  Church, 
Spital-fields. 

It  is  a  popular,  and  perhaps~a  favourite, ^opinion,  that  prosti¬ 
tutes  are  usually  interesting  young  females,  ^  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,’  seduced,  betrayed,  and  deserted,  and  Anally 
compelled,  against  their  wishes  and  feelings,  by  cruel  necessity 
to  their  dreadful  trade,  as  the  only  means  of  subsistence.  This 
opinion  Mr.  Hale  strongly  combats,  in  each  of  its  parts ;  and  we 
think  that  he  has  clearly  shewn  it  to  be  an  erroneous  and  very 
pernicious  opinion.  His  means  of  information  are,  we  believe, 
very  extensive;  and,  he  affirms  that,,  but  a  small  proportion  cd* 
prostitutes  derive  their  livelihood  from  the  wages  of  iniquity. 
Other  objects,  to  which  the  remarks  in  >4**  H.’s  pamphlet  ap- 
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ply,  are  tUe  violation  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  the  abuses  preva¬ 
lent  in  low  public -ho uses.  But  we  close  our  objiervations,  to 
give  place  to  some  extracts  in  which  our  reflecting  readers  can. 
not  but  feel  deeply  interested. 

‘  A  numerous  class  of  them  (whatever  may  be  their  outward  ap¬ 
pearance,)  is  composed  of  women  who  were  once  in  servitude.  Many 
of  them  are  married,  whose  husbands  are  in  the  army  or  navy ;  whilst 
thousands  of  them  have  broken  the  conjugal  tie,  and  driven  their  part¬ 
ners  from  them  by  their  infidelity.  Another  description,  and  which 
composes  by  far  the  greater  part,  consists  of  single  women,  who  work 
at  various  trades  during  the  day;  such  as  the  silk  manuf^tory,  the 
straw  hat  business,  slop-making,  and,  in  short,  every  species  of  em¬ 
ployment  usually  appropriated  to  women  working  in  their  own  habi- 
tations.  Others  or  them  are  employed,  during  a  part  of  the  day,  in  : 
Belling  fruit,  and  other  articles.  Some  live  entirely  in  brothels ;  and 
not  a  tew  of  the  female  servants,  left  in  the  edre  of  great  houses  dur-  : 
ing  the  summer  absence  of  families,  go  out  an  hour  or  two  in  the  even¬ 
ing  for  tliis  vile  purpose,  and  make  up  the  melancholy  list ! 

‘  The  celebrfUed  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis,”  computes  the  number  living  in  o|>en  and  private  prostitu' 
tion,  at  fifty  thousand !  and  calculates,  that  during  the  last  forty  years, 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand,  succeeding  each  other  upon  an 
average  every  thirteen  years,  have  passed  through  a  miserable  life  into 
eternity  !  From  this  distressing  picture  of  female  depravity,  the  nura-  ; 
ber  can  easily  be  ascertained  that  are  annually  swept  from  off  the 
stage  by  disease  and  premature  death.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
their  places  are  immediately  supplied ;  and,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
afflicting  consideration,  if  there  usert  room^  their  numbers  xvotdd  more 
than  double  their  present  amount  I 

‘  There  are  many  thousands  of  women  who  work  in  the  day  time  at 
the  various  employments  above  enumerated,  and  who  -frequently 
prowl  about  tn  the  evening,  and  offer  themselves  for  prostitution ! 
Sometimes  they  succeed  in  committing  the  crime,  and  gaining  their 
object,  ks  vile  wages.  In  proportion  to  this  success,  t^y  are  negli¬ 
gent  of  their  lawful  employments.  Often  the  work  of  one  week  is 
eked  out  to  six  or  eight,  as  the  disappointed  employers  of  these  wo¬ 
men  can  testify.  But  frequently,  owing  to  the  market  of  iniquity  be¬ 
ing  overstocked,  they  return  without  meeting  with  the  desired  oppor¬ 
tunity.  These  are  lamentable  truths,  well  known  to  every  magistrate 
of  London.  Women  of  this  description  have  frequently  been  taken 
before  them :  it  has  been  discovered  that  they  worked  at  a  trade,  and 
when  qiKthmed  as  to  the  criminality  of  their  conduct,  in  walking  the 
streets,  they  have  patched  im  a  frivolous  tale,  by  saying  that  they  had 
been  out  of  employment  m  a  weedc,  or  that  they  owed  a  little  rent, 
and  so  xuent  upon  the  iotvn  just  to  get  that  money.  These,  and  the  like 
excuses,  are  irequently  made,  I  repeat  the  dreadful  fact ;  the  streets 
are  already  over-stocked  with  them,  so  that  half  the  abandoned  pros¬ 
titutes  are  compelled,  sorely  against  their  will,  to  work  in  the  day  for 
part  of  their  maintenance.  Bad  as  trade  is  at  this  time,  I  know  there 
fg:e  thmisands  who  now  have  plenty  of  work;  and  who  are  often,  what 
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jiey  call,  trying  their  chance  they  frequently  attempt  the  horrid 
deed  for  a  few  nights,  and  then  give  c»ver  their  wicked  pursuit, 
because  the  public  walks  are  glutted  with  prostitutes,  who  sometimes, 
like  half- famished  tigers,  sei/e  upon  the  new  adventurers,  to  pre- 
rent  them  from  -slvaring  the  scanty  prey  I  pp.  12 — 15. 

*  Now  let  us  suppose  that  from  this  period  all  the  parishes 
within  the  metropolis  were  resolved  to  act  upon  this  principle, 
or  rather,  that  every  man  of  virtue  and  benevolence  voai  determined 
to  offend  to  his  duty  in  this  respect :  I  would  appeal  to  the  pub« 
lie, and  ask,  “Is  there  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  real  re¬ 
ligion  and  great  respectability,  in  every  parish,  that  would  be'coin- 
petent  to  give  a  right  direction  to  all  parochial  concerns  V*  The 
blessings  that  would  arise  from  this  system,  would  far  exceed  all 
human  calculations.  No  publican  would  be  found  repeatedly  trans¬ 
gressing  the  laws,  at  the  imminent  hazard  forfeiting  his  license  : 
-their  houses  on  every  day  of  the  voeeky  as  well  as  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  would  be  orderly ;  nor  would  the  lowest  of  them  dare  to 
encourage,  or  suffer,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  resort  to  tliem 
for  the  purpose  of  tipling,  or  other  illegal  and  corrupting  prac¬ 
tices.  Not  one  brothel  could  possibly  support  itself  against  the 
holy  zeal,  and  steady  perseverance,  of  the  virtuous  inhabitants; 
and  therefore  could  no  longer  allure  young  country  girls,  nor  hold 
out  an  enticement  to  female  servants  by  the  olfer  of  money  and 
clothes.  Not  one  prostitute  w’ould  dare  to  repeat  her  nightly  walks, 
and  hunt  for  the  precious  life  of  an  unwary  ^  youth : — this  inde¬ 
cent  “  violence  would  no  more  be  heard  in  our  streets,  nor  this 
wasting  and  destruction  within  our  borders.”  p.  61,62. 


Art.  VII.  Maternal  Solicitude  for  a  Daughter's  best  Interests.  By 
Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar.  pp.  160.  Price  5s.  Taylor  and  Hessey, 
and  J.  Conder,  London,  1814. 

yilE  purest  and  strongest  of  cartlily  affections  is  the  female , 
parent’s  love  to  her  offspring.  The  Lioness  yearns  with 
tenderness  over  her  young,  and  the  She-Bear,  when  mprtally 
mounded,  licks  her  Cubs  till  she  expires.  Tiie  Bird,  that 
child  of  liberty,  whom  ineffable  instinct  has  confined  for  weeks 
on  her  nest,  when  her  brood  are  disclosed,  lives  but  for  their 
5ake,  and  fearlessly  hazards  herself  at  the  approach  of  strangera 
that  they  may  be  preserved.  Where  sexual  love  is  a  selfish 
tnd  solitary  passion,  parental  love  is  restricted  to  the  female  t 
this  among  quadru])cds  is  principally  the  case ;  among 
^ds,  where  nuptial  leagues  are  formed,  affection  lasts  only 
^  a  summer.  Nature  is  an  exemplary  economist :  bounti- 
as  she  appears  of  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  existence, 
her  most  precious  sensibilities  arc  in  no  instance  la vishlyi  con- 
fared.  The  young  of  irrational  animals  are  soon  ablo 
to  provide  for  themselves,  and  parental  care  ceases  imme- 
^iately  afterwards : — j^atemal  love  among  beasts  is  rarely* 
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needful  and  as  rarely  found;  with  birds  mafemanoye  would 
generally  be  insufficient  :  during  the  period  of  incubation  the 
dam  must  perish  with  hunger  on  her  nest,  or  leave  it  at 
the  peril  of  miscarriage  to  her  eggs,  if  her  partner  did  not 
occasionally  supply  her  place,  as  w'ell  as  solace  her  with  LLm 
song,  wdiile  slie  jiatiently  sits  to  her  task.  Both  are  engaged 
in  nourishing  the  little  ones  when  hatched,  till  they  are  strong 
enough  to  wing  the  air  and  search  the  w^oods  for  themselves.* 
It  is  only  in  parental  sympathy  that  animals  exercise  aelf- 
denial;  spontaneously  foregoing  their  ap})etites  and  their 
freedom,  and  finding,  in  the  indulgence  of  this  tenderness 
alone,  a  sweet  compensation  for  pain,  abstinence  and  res¬ 
traint. 

.  Thus  it  is  with  “  the  beasts  that  perish.” — ^INIan  is  born 
for  time,  but  he  is  created  for  eteniity.  The  care  of  both 
the  human  Parents  is  long  rc(piired  to  rear  their  few,  and 
frail,  and  slowly -rising  progeny :  therefore  connubial  tics 
are  ties  for  life  with  our  race,  which  could  not  be  supported 
by  connections  so  precarious  as’  the  roving  intercourse  of 
brutes,  or  the  vernal  marriages  of  birds.  A  child  demands 
as  many  years  of  training,  bel’oi*e  he  reaches  maturity  of  frame 
and  intellect,  as  are  allotted  for  the  full  longevity  of  half 
the  tribes  ot  the  lower  creation.  It  is  almost  peculiar  to 
our  exalted  species,  that  parental  love  survives  the  time  limited 
by  nature  for  rearing  its  objects ;  while  frequently  in  old  age 
and  afllietion,  a  virtuous  offspring  become  nurses  and  parents 
to  their  progenitors,  reduced  to  second  childhood.  The  stork 
indeed  is  said  to  nourish  her  decayed  Parents,  and  bear 
them  on  her  wings ; — an  affecting  image  of  filial  piety,  which 
is  a  reproach  to  tliousaiuls  of  nominal  Christians  who  neglect, 

•  The  faithfulness  and  guardianship  of  Jehovah  himself  towards 
his  chosen  people*  are  compared  by  Moses,  in  a  most  beautihii 
simile,  to  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  Parent* bird “  As  the 
Eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest^Jluttereth  (Tver  her  ymn^^  ^readeth  abroad  her 
mngSf  iaketh  them^  hearethihem  on  her  wings  ;  so  THE  LORD  (done  did 
lead  Aim.”— Here  every  syllable  speaks  to  the  eye  ;  the  imagery  is  full 
of /(/r  and mo/ien.  Deut.xxxii.  11, 12. — Again;the  Redeemer,  in  meek¬ 
ness  and  lowliness  of  heart,  likens  his  compassion  and  long  suffering  to¬ 
wards  a  city  doomed  to  destruction  for  its  crimes,  to  the  fond 
and  self-exposing  solicitude  of  the  domestic  fowl,  when  an  enemy 
is  near>— **  Hovo  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together^ 
as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings  ;  but  ye  would  not  /** 
Luke  xiii.  — It  is  delightful,  in  all  that  is  good  and  all  that 
is  lovely  in  creation,  to  trace  resemblances  and  memorials  of 
who  is  supremely  good  and  altogether  lovely. 
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lod  millions  of  barbarians  who  expose  to  famine  or  ivildbeasts^tbe 
authors  of  their  being,  when  fallen  into  poverty  and  helplessness. 

The  sweetest  sounds  under  heaven  are  the  tones  in  which 
a  mother  soothes  her  restless  infant ;  and  the  loveliest  smiles 
are  tliose  which  she  wears  when  her  infant  smiles  on  her : 
^the  kindest  lessons  are  those  which  a  mother  teaches ;  her 
warnings  are  the  language  of  sincere  alarm  ;  her  caresses 
are  the  dearest  rewards  of  well .  doing,  and  her  chastisements 
are  rather  inflicted  on  herself  than  on  her  transgressing 
child,  for  they  grieve  her  more  and  profit  her  nothing,  while 
him  they  hurt  but  for  a  moment  and  benefit  perhaps  for 
life.  We  have  said,  that  man  is  bom  for  time,  but  created 
for  Eternity.  As  his  body  requires  long,  unremitting,  and 
delicate  attention  to  raise  it  to  its  full  strength  and  stature, 

80  bis  mind  needs  progressive  instruction  from  the  first  mo- 
meot  to  tlie  last  of  terrestrial  existence,  perfectly  to  prepare 
it  for  the  inevitable  immortality  that  awaits  him  ; — which  will 
ttther  be  an  everlasting  curse,  the  bitterness  and  burthen  of 
which  none  but  those  who  must  suffer  it ’can.  know, — or  an 
eTerlasting  blessing,  which  angels  who  never  sinned  cannot 
fully  appretiate,  and  which  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  alone 
cm  comprehend  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  affections  of 
a  pious  niother,  therefore,  are  not  confined  to  infancy,  to  child¬ 
hood,  or  even  to  adolescence ;  they  are  capable  of  infinite 
extension ;  pursuing  the  welfare  of  her  offspring  in  maturity 
and  in  extreme  old  age ;  reaching  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
embracing  eternity  itself.  She  has  one  desire  through  life, 
one  hope  in  death  ;--that  in  the  hour  of  resurrection  she  may 
stand  unshamed  before  the  righteous  Judge,  and  say,  “  fie-  , 
h\d  me  and  the  children  whom  thou  haat  given  me.'' 
Hence,  in  proportion  as  her  assiduities  for  the  personal  well- 
being  of  her  family  are  diminished,  while  iiiey  grow  up 
in  years  and  gradually  learn  to  care  for  Aemselves,  her 
“Maternal  Solicitude”  for  their  “  best  interests”  increases  to 
higher  intensity,  as  her  prospects,  on  both ,  sides  of  the  grave, 
•re  alternately  brightened  with  hope,  or  clouded  with  fear. 
Every  motive  of  nature  and  habit,  of  feeling  and  reflection, 
conspires  to  make  her  more  and  more  vigilant  and  faithful 
^  lulblUng  her  eternal  obligations  to'  tlie  beings  whom  she 

I  has  brought  into  a  world  of  sin  and  danger.  Love  to 
Hod)  to  her-  partner,  and  to  herself,  as  well  as  love 
her  progeny,  constrain  her  to  do  her  duty.  An  earthly¬ 
-minded  mother  may  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  “  she 
should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb,-*  but 
*  Christian  mother  can  no  more  forget  her  child  than  she 
can  forget  her  God ;  or  cease  to  have  compassion  on  her 
*on,  than  cease  to  have  compassion  on  her  gwn  soul. 

VoL.  XL  Q  q 
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Tlio  little  book  before  us  is  intituled  Maternal  Solicitude 
for  a  Daui^hter’s  best  Interests;”  and  every  pag^e  of  it  breatlies 
the  most  earnest  and  anxious  concern  for  the  spiritual 
|>eacc  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  her  to  whom  its  i)recepts, 
its  warnine^s,  and  its  admonitions  are  addressed.  A  daughter 
stands  in  a  peculiar  relationship  to  a  mother ;  a  dau^ier 
may  he  what  her  mother  is ;  and  surely  a  pious  mother's 
most  fervent  wish  and  constant  prayer  is  this, — that  her 
daughter  may  'become,  not  only  almost  but,  altogether  such 
as  she  is,  except  her  infirmities ; — that  the  child,  in  whom 
she  sees  her  own  existence  renewed  and  perpetuated,  may 

!)rofit  by  her  experience  without  paying  tVie  price  which  it 
las  cost  her ;  and  begin  life  with  the  same  advantages  as 
she  lays  it  down. 

Much  of  the  value  of  this  work  consists  in  its  being  truly 
what  it  assumes  to  be  ;  hence  there  is  a  fervour,  a  spirit, 
and  a  tenderness  in  its  instructions  that  could  never  be  af¬ 
fected  :  a  mother's  pulse  beats  in  every  line,  and  the  warmth 
of  a  mother’s  heart  gives  vitality  to  the  whole.  It  is  divided 
into  sections ;  to  the  head  of  each  a  text’  of  scripture  is  af- 
fixeil,  which  is  paraphrased,  illustrated,  or  applied  to  suit 
some  interesting  topic.  We  shall  not  formally  analyze  the 
volume ;  we  chuse  rather  to  give  such  extracts  from  it  as 
may  induce  our  readers  to  search  its  contents  for  them¬ 
selves.  As  the  theme  of  each  discussion  is  suggested  by 
some  passage  of  sacred  writ,  so  the  riches  of  the  style  con¬ 
sist,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  felicitous  adaptation  of  scrip¬ 
ture.  language  and  imagery  to  the  writer's  own  thoughts. 
Of  this  we  shall  offer  two  instances ;  the  first  very  natural 
and  affecting  ;  the  second  elevated  and  striking.  After  having 
chosen  for  the  motto  of  her  first  address  the  words, — “  And 
Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  and  said,  Gather  yourselves  to¬ 
gether,  that  J  may  tell  you  that  which  shall  befal  you  in 
the  last  days the  Mother  speaks  to  luir  child  as  from  her 
dying  bed,  and  adds, 

*  Though  these  pages  are  immediately  addressed  to  you,  my 
dear  child,  as  more  suitable  to  your  age  and  circumstances;  yet 
1  am  not  without  hope;  that  others  of  my  family,  who  will  occa¬ 
sionally  peruse  them,  may  glean  a  few  hints  from  this  my  labour 
of  love :  but  while  I  imagine  them  thus  surrounding  me,  I  shall' 
not  guide  my  hands  wittingly,”  as  Jacob  did,  setting  one  before 
the  other,  though  the  Sovereign  Disposer  may  so  deal  by  you, 
in  the  course  of  his  providence ;  but  for  me,  I  say  to  you  all, 
from  my  very  heart,  “  The  God  before  whom  vour  father  Isaac* 

•  “  Mrs.  T^lor  is  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Isaac  Taylou 
Ongar,  in  the  County  of  Essex.” 
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did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day, 
the  angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  you  but  though 
I  cannot  describe  the  possessions  which  may  hereafter  fall  to  your 
lot,  or  determine  whether  you  shall  ever  have  a  foot  of  land  to 
call  your  own,  yet  I  have  an  humble  confidence  that  your  bread 
shall  be  given  you,  and  ^our  water  shall  be  sure ;  and  if,  happil]^, 
you  are  partakers  of  divine  grace,  then  the  heavenly  Canaan  is 
yours,  that  exceeding  good  land,  your  title  to  which  cannot  be 
disannulled  or  taken  away.*  p.  8,  9. 

Our  second  example  is  from  the  fifth  Section,  of  which  the 
motto  is  ‘‘  Soul,  take  thine  ease  ;  thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years.” 

*  Soul  take  thine  ease,”  is  a  feeling  oflen  indulged  by  the  young, 
in  the  expectation  of  long  life.  But  how  vain  the  address,  from 
a  being  who  is  compared  to  a  morning  flower,  which  in  the 
evening  is  cut  down j  and  withereth  1”  \VTiose  longest  life  is  called 
but  a  span,  a  vision,  a  tale  that  is  told  !  But  if,  my  child,  the 
fabric  of  your  happiness  is  composed  of  such  frail  and  perishable 
materials,  as  friends,  or  health,  or  length  of  days,  or  of  any  tem¬ 
poral  enjoyments  you  may  now  possess,  or  yet  hope  to  obtain; 
you  may  gaze,  indeed,  on  the  structure,  and  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
as  some  did  on  a  very  different  occasion,  “  What  manner  of 
stones,  and  what  buildings,  are  here  !*'  But  you  may  also  hear  the 
voice  of  wisdom  reply  to  such  vain  boastings,  Verily  there  is 
notone  stone  upon  another,  tint  shall  not  be  thrown  down.*  **  p.  44, 45^ 

Section  IV.  alludes  to  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah, 
as  recorded  in  2  Kings,  cliap.  15.  We  shall  make  a  very 
brief  extract.  *  Jotham  lived  forty  one  years  in  the  world, 

‘  sixteen  of  which  he  sat  on  the  throne.  No  doubt  he  had, 

*  in  common  with  tlie  rest  of  mankind,  a  mixture  of  pros- 
‘  perity  and  adversity  public  and  private ;  he  had  his  friends 
‘  and  his  enemies,  his  hopes  and  his  fears ;  and  the  speck 
‘  of  time  he  sojourned  here^  was,  in  his  estimation^  of 
‘  more  interest  and  importance  than  all  the  centuries  that 
‘  preceded  it,  though  each  in  succession  distinguished  by  Kings 
‘  and  mighty  mtMi,  and  heroes,  w!>ich  were  of  old,  men  of  re- 
‘  nown.’  ”  i>.  26.  It  was  undoubtedly  ;  and  so  is  “the  s}>eck  of 
time”  that  each  man  sojourns  here  “  of  more  interest  and 
importance”  to  Aim,  than  all  the  ages  from  the  creation  to 
his  birth,  added  to  all  the  ages  from  his  death  to  the  day 
of  judgment.  The  glories  of  God,  the  beauties  of  nature, 
Ihe  gifts  of  Providence,  the  joys  of  lil’e ;  health,  strength, 
intellect ;  society,  friends  and  kindred  ;  all  that  exalts,  en¬ 
nobles,  and  endears  existence,  are  oubf  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  to  an  immortal  being  in  so  far  as  they  rffer  to 
himself  If  the  reader  is  started  at  the  boldness  of  this  as- 
*^ion,  let  him  look  into  the  cell  of  the  maniac,  locked  down 
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to  the  floor,  in  darkness,  and  solitude,  and  damp,  and  cold 
raving  away  life  in  alternations  of  horror  and  insensibility; 
— what  to  him  are  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world  ?— To  a 
spirit  in  t)erdition  what  is  all  the  bliss  of  Paradise? — How 
inestimably  precious  then  is  that  “  speck  of  Time,”  on  which 
each  of  us  stands,  from  moment  to  moment,  between  two 
eternities  !  The  next  instant,  lost  or  improved,  may  determine 
our  condition  for  ever. 

No.  V.  contains  an  exceedingly  curious  and  subtle,  yet 
highly  poetical  reverie,  on  the  soul's  connection  with  the 
body,  not  only  in  life,  but  hy  sympathy .  in  death,  through 
the  changes  of  corruption,  dissolution,  and  utter  dispersion, 
till  the  re-union  of  both  in  the  hour  of  resurrection. 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries; 

“  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.*^ 

Never  was  the  mysterious  import  of  these  thrilling  lines 
so  sweetly  and  solemnly  expounded,  exemjdified,  realized  be¬ 
fore.  The  reader  dies  with  the  writer,  and  passes  with  her 
in  imagination,  through  every  stage  of  posthuoious  existence. 
This  death,  indeed,  is  only  a  trance,  in  which  the  dream  of 
life  is  prolonged  to  the  end  of  time  :  and  who  that  loves  to  look 
abroad  on  ocean,  earth  and  sky,  does  not  sometimes  descend 
in  vision  to  the  tomb,  and  think  what  kind  of  sleep  that  is, 
in  which,  forgetting  and  forgotten,  he  soon  shall  rest  tor  ages ! 
But  we  roust  not  expatiate.  There  is  so  progressive  a  train 
of  thoughts  and  feelings,  each  necessary  in  its  place  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  mind  and  the  heart  for  those  that  follow,  in  this 
contemplation,  that  the  whole  must  be  read  to  be  fully  en¬ 
joyed.  We  will,  however,  quote  a  portion,  not  perhaps  the 
most  pathetic,  but  certainly  the  most  impressive,  if  duly  un¬ 
derstood.  The  Soliloquy  at  the  close  so  awfully  identifies  the 
scene,  that  when  the  trumpet  sounds  we  seem  to  awake  from 
the  dead,  and  almost  expect  to  see  the  judgment  seat. 

* , A  few  more  revolving  years,  and  all  she  knew,  and  all  she  loved, 
are  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  time :  other  generations  spring  up> 
that  know  hot  us ;  and  these,  in  turn,  give  place  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors  ;  till  the  lapse  of  time,  since  we  lived,  must  not  be  count¬ 
ed  by  years,  but  by  centuries.  The  effort  of  affection  to  immor¬ 
talize  my  name,  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  perishing  na¬ 
ture  of  all  created  things;  the  tender  eulogium  penned  by  con¬ 
nubial  or  filial  love  has  disappeared  and  sunk  into  the  earth,  to 
meet  the  dust,  whose  memory  it  was  designed  to  record;  and 
Time,  by  gradual  strokes,  has  obliterated  the  name  on  the  scarcely 
remaining  stone.  Even  the  venerable  edifice  that  marked  the  place 
of  our  interment,  has  fallen  into  a  heap  of  ruins !  Generations 
iKtve  passed  away  sinc^  the  sacred  rites  were  performed  within 
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its  walls  i  and  many  who  there  united  in  sweet  acts  of  devotion, 
and  songs  of  praise,  are  now  assembled  with  the  Church  trium¬ 
phant,  sirfj^ing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Here  and  there 
a  mouldering  arch  informs  the  curious  traveller  that  this  spot 
yfzs  once  devoted  to  the  worship  of  his  God!  And  if  he  is  wise, 
and  if  he  is  pious,  he  will  reflect  with  joy,  that  though  these 
temples,  made  with  hands,  perish  and  decay :  yet  He,  for  whose 
service  they  were  erected,  continues,  and  is  **  the  same,  yesterday, 
to’day,  and  for  ever.” 

<  But  the  Heavens  themselves  wax  old  as  a  garment;”  then 
bow  much  more  shall  the  most  durable  edifice  yield  to  the  un¬ 
relenting  hand  of  Time !  Thus  shall  these  ruins  be  levelled  to 
the  ground;  thus  shall  every  vestige  of  them  disappear,  till  the 
once  frequented  spot  be  no  longer  venerated  I  The  flocks  and  herds 
may  browse  and  trample  here,  when  no  relic  remains  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  dust  that  lies  beneath!  Or,  perhaps,  the  rural  hamlet,  or 
busy  town,  or  populous  city,  may  rise  on  the  site  of  this  lonely 
building,  and  a  skull,  or  a  few  unconnected  bones,  accidentally 
discovered  in  digging  for  a  foundation,  may  produce  a  conjecture, 
that  this  might  once  have  been  a  burying  place !  Ah,  busy  mor¬ 
tals!  read  your  own  fate  in  these,  and  pay  them  the  respect  due 
to  kindred  bones,  by  depositing  them  decendy  in  the  place  whence 
they  were  torn.  Yes,  fellow  mortals,  you  are  welcome  to  build, 
and  to  plant,  and  to  act  your  parts  in  this  short  and  busy  scene, 
though  it  be  over  our  perishing  clay.  Much  should  I  love  to  slumber 
unmolested,  till  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound :  yet  1  would  rather 
that  the  populous  city  should  flourish  over  my  head,  vying  with 
Babylon  and  Tyre  in  riches  and  grandeur,  than  that,  for  its  ini¬ 
quity,  ruin  and  desolation  should  overspread  m^  country.  Let  the 
sound  of  the  millstone  and  the  voice  of  the  piper  and  harper,  be 
beard,  rather  than  that  of  the  owl,  and  the  bittern,  apd  the 
cormorant !  Silent  and  desolate  must  my  dwelling  be ;  but.  O !  let 
not  such  desolation,  such  silence,  reign  over  my  once  belov^  land ! 
Profound  will  my  sleep  be,  whether  peace  or  tumult  reign  above. 

*  Ah !  the  dreary  ages  that  roll  away  m  slow  succession,  and  no  one 
knocks  at  the  door  of  my  prison!  Surely^*  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  me, 
my  God  hath  forgotten  me  !’* — **  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?” 
For,  since  1  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were.  But  **  the 
Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men  count 
slackness.” — The  vision  is  wr  an  appoint^  time ;  it  will  surely 
come,  it  will  not  tarry.” — Hark !  1  hear  a  sound !  It  is  the  voice 
of  the  archangel!  “Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  to -judgment” 
bursts  on  my  astonished  ear.  Jo3rful  summons  for  me,  if  I  can 
welcome  my  celestial  spirit,  to  reanimate  my  sleeping  dust !  and 
welcome  to  these  eyes  those  precious  bodies  from  whom  1  have 
been  so  long  separated!  May  it  be  ours  to  say,  **  Here  are  we, 
Jtod  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  us,**  every  one  of  them.* 
pp.  35—8.  .  • " 

From  the  sensations  excited  by  reading-  this  section  we 
ire  eager  to  learn  any  thing  that  concerns  the  personal  his* 
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tory  of  the  Author  and  her  family.  The  few  hints  of  this  I 
kind  scattered  through  the  volume  cannot  fail  to  awaken  ■ 
very  tender  sympathy.  Afflictions  are  sacred ;  we  shall 
not  presume  to  enquire  what  Mrs.  Taylor’s  have  been;  I 
but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  her  writings  we  must  believe,  I 
that  she  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  it  is  good'  for  me  to  I 
have  been  afflicted.”  I 

*  Again,  say  not,  **  Soul  take  thine  ease,  I  have  health  laid  I 
up  for  many  years,”  because  you  enjoy  the  blessing  of  health  to  I 
day  ;  for  how  know  you  what  may  take  place  to-morrow  ?  It  »  B 
now  twenty  years  since  your  mother  rose  one  morning  in  tole-  I 
rable  healUi ;  and,  before  night,  was  attacked  by  a  malady,  under  I 
which  she  has  been  suffering  ever  since ;  the  melancholy  effects  m 
of  which  you  witness  every  day.’  p.  44.  m 

No.  VIII.  is  a  brief  but  excellent  essay  on  Truth,”  in  I 
which  the  Daughter  is  taught  that  nothing  is  more  valuable,  I 
than  to  know  the  truth,  to  tell  tlie  truth,,  and  to  act  the  I 
truth,  since  this  is  the  end  and  happiness  of  living.  I 

From  No.  IX.  we  learn,  that  the  author  is  fiftyrsix  years  old ;  M 
that  her  father  died  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  her  mother  survived  a 
him  thirty-six  years.  These  are  things  of  every  day,  of  every  I 
hour,  yea,  of  every  moment,  in  tliis  world  of  mortality ;  and  no-  ■ 
thing  can  be  read  with  more  absolute  indifference  than  such  re-  ■ 
cords,  by  those  who  are  not  immediately  concerned  in  them.  Yet  1 
on  the  present  occasion,  thousands  who  are  not  allied  by  coiisan-  m 
guinity  or  friendship  with  Mrs.  Taylor,  are  interested  in  iheie  I 
memorials,  since  in  the  order  of  Providence,  minds  have  sprung 
up  under  her  eye,  which  now  shine  as  lights  into  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  may  continue  thus  to  shine  upon  dis¬ 
tant  posterity.  Had  the  dispensations  of  infinite  wisdom,  in  her 
small  circle  of  kindred,  been  varied  in  one  particular,  those  nainds 
plight  perhaps,  never  have  e^sted,  or  might  aot  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  usiffulness  in  the  same  excellent  way  that  we  see  them. 
Had  her  father  been  spared  oply  a  year  longer,  the  whole  course 
of  her  life  might  have  been  changed :  from  different  circum¬ 
stances  different  consequences  must  have  ensued,-r-xione  proba¬ 
bly,  that  would  have  contributed  more  to  her  own  domestic  com¬ 
fort,  or  to  the  benefit  of  other  families,  whose  mothers  and  their 
daugliters  shall  call  her  and  her  daughters  blessed.* 

No.  XVI.  has  the  following  text :  ‘‘  And  he  spake  of  the  trees, 
from  the  cedar  that  is  in  mount  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  ^ 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.”  Much  pleasing  and  ingenious 
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*  Mrs.  Taylor  is  the  mother  of  Afin  and  Jancy  the  authors  of  Qn* 
ginal  Poems  for  Children^  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery  y  Hymns  for  Infrni 
Mindty  rmd  Short  Hymns  for  Sunday  l^hooh. 
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jjnprovement  is  drawn  from  these  words.  We  give  two  speci¬ 
mens  : 

<  Solomon,  in  his  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  extended  hit 
inquiries  “  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  bywop  that ^ringelh 
out  of  the  wall  let  us,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  do  likewise.  Tne  cedar 
of  Lebanon  is  famous  in  sacred  story  for  its  beauty,  majesty,  and  usc- 
ftjness ;  but  let  us  begin  our  meditations  with  a  tree  of  more  exten¬ 
sive  fame,  even  the  tree  . of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  fruit  'of 
it  poisoned  our  first  parents  ;  and  its  noxious  qualities,  far  frond  di¬ 
minishing  in  virulence,  have  mingled  with  the  vital  stream,  through* 
all  succeeding  generations,  and  are  now  raging,  ray  child,  in  yoxff 
wins.  From  this  fatal  tree  the  weapon  was  formed,  with  which  the 
first  murderer  slew  a  brother !  Nay,  from  this  tree  the  very  cross  was 
hewn,  on  which  was  extended  the  Lord  of  glory.  No  day  passhs  in 
which  we  do  not  experience  its  malignant  effects,  both  in  sin  and  in 
suffering ;  no  day  passes  in. which  we  ought  not  to  apply  for  a  re¬ 
medy.'  pp.  112-13. 

*  The  lofty  and  majestic  cedar  was  an  appropriate  subject  for  the 
contemplation  of  king  Soloihon,  of  whom  it  was  no  unfit  emblem ;  yet 
he  did  not  confine  his  researches  to  plants  of  such  stately  growth ; 
he  condescended  to  notice  also  the  “  hyssop,  that  groweth  on  the 
wall;’’  thereby  iihitating  a  greaiter  than  Solomon,  who,  though  the 
high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,”  does  not  **  despise  the 
day  of  small  things,”  and  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  who  will 
“  reward  every  one  according  to  his  works,  when  the  dead,  both  small 
and  greaty^^  shall  stand  before  him  in  judgment.’  pp.  115-16. 

No.  XX.  “  When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,”  &c.  The 
meditation  on  this  passage  is  more  lively  and  entertaining  than 
li^lit-iniiuled  readers  will  find  some  of  the  others. 

‘  I  have  seen  you,  ray  dear  girl,  sitting,  surrounded  by  your  little 
family,  with  an  interest,  which  only  a  parent  can  feel;  and  I  was 
pleased  to  reflect,  that,  at  present,  you  had  one  source  of  delight,  at 
least,  incapable  of  producing  much  pain  or  anxiety.  You  fancied 
yourself  a  parent,  but  you  were  without  a  parent’s  cares ;  you  had  no 
food  to  provide  for  your  household ;  neither  were  you  anxioifs  for 
their  safety  in  your  absence :  where  you  left  them,  there  you  found 
them ;  and  as  neither  mischievous  habits,  nor  untoward  tempers  vexed 
your  spirit,  so  neither  were  you  concerned  for  their  future  prospects : 
you  thought  not  of  your  own  beyond  to  day,  much  less  of  those  of 
your  family.  ' 

‘  So  far  you  had  the  advantage  of  your  mother  ;  and  still  have  : 
’'^hile  you  are  laying  these  companions  of  your  childhood  aside,  with 
^1  your  hopes  and  expectations  concerning  them,  her  anxieties  are 
hindled  anew,  and  she  looks  to  futurity  with  increasing*  interest.  Your 
hucillas  and  Matildas  are  thrown  aside  as  useless  lumber ;  not  so  ray 
she  is  rising  into  fresh  life,  and,  indeed,  is  only  beginning  to 
lire.  Now  I  watch  with  an  anxious  eye,  lest  any  untoward  circum- 
itance  should  arise  to  give  a  permanent  bias  to  her  character :  now, 
while  the  young  shoots  spring-up  before  me,  J' wait  lo  see  what  direc- 
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lion  they  will  take.  Hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  prime  and  lead 
them  at  pleasure ;  but  every  day  they  may  become  less  pliant ;  and 
every  day  my  task  may  be  more  laborious.  May  the  great  HusWd. 
man  direct  my  unskilful  hand,  that  I  may  prove  a  successful  labourer 
in  his  vineyard  I’  p.  1 88,  9. 

The  following  lines  contain  an  important  bint. 

‘  Sweet  is  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  but  it  is  generally  succeed¬ 
ed  by  a  period  most  troublesome  to  a  parent;  As  ignorant  of  the 
world  as  ever,  it  is  now  that  young  people  begin  to  measure  their  wis- 
dom  by  their  stature,  and  to  feel  indignant  at  that  reproof  which  would 
nip  their  evil  habits  in  the  bud.  They  do  not  calculate  on  the  costly 
lessons  they  have  yet  to  learn ;  nor  foresee  how  many  of  their  words 
and  actions,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  years,  they  would  gladlj 
recal.’  p.  143. 

Who  that  has  advanced  towards  the  meridian  of  life,  will  no^ 
attest  the  bitter  truth  implied  in  these  words  ?  If  a  vain  and  self- 
willed  youth  could  for  one  day  be  a  man  of  Jlftyj  and  return  to 
eighteen  the  next  morning,  with  the  remembrance  of  the  feelings 
of  age,  he  would  probably  be  a  very  different  being  at  Jive  and 
twenty,  from  that  which  he  w  ill  be  wiiliout  such  an  ante-past  of 
the  life  to  come  in  thiu  world ; — as  to  the  life  to  come  in  the  next, 
what  the  experience  of  one  hour’s  misery  or  beatitude  out  of  the 
body,  might  effect  upon  a  liuman  spirit,  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
conjecture. 

In  the  twenty-first  number,  which  is  the  last,  the  substance  of 
the  whole  series  is  beautifully  summed  up,  and  the  texts  at  the 
head  of  each  are  so  happily  interwoven,  that,  how'ever  disjointed 
the  sections  may  have  seemed  to  the  suj)erficial  reader,  their 
order,  connection,  and  harmony  are  strikingly  manifest  at  the 
conclusion. 

The  title  of  this  admirable  manual  is  “  Maternal  solicitude  for 
a  daughter’s  best  interests.'^  The  subjects  of  course  are  all  se¬ 
rious  and  important,  including  few  allusions  to  time  and  its  eva¬ 
nescent  concerns,  except  in  connexion  with  eternity  and  its  un¬ 
changeable  issues.  The  strain  of  thought  and  the  tone  of  ex¬ 
pression,  therefore,  are  solemn  and  pathetic.  There  are  occa¬ 
sional  touches  of  playful  tenderness,  which  exquisitely  relieve  the 
plaintive  sweetness  of  the  warning  voice,  that  speaks  as  from  the 
grave,  throughout  these  addresses  ;  and  we  frankly  acknowledge 
tor  ourselves,  that  we  wished  these  gleams  of  innocent  vivacity 
had  more  frequently  shone  out  upon  us  as  W'e  traversed  these  in¬ 
teresting  pages.'  I'he  writer  herself  is  aware  that  some  persons 
may  think  a  considerable  portion  of  her  volume  gloomy  ;  and  she 
endeavours  rather  to  justify*  her  seriousness  tlian  to  answer  ob- 
jiH^tions  that  may  be  urged  against  it.  Opinions  on  this  head  will 
be  so  different,  according  to  the  feelings  or  the  prejudices  of  rea-» 
ders,  that  we  chuse  rather  to  leavo  the  point  at  issue  than  pre- 
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tend  to  ilocide  it ;  especially  as  none  would  bow  to  our  judgment 
but  those  who  had  pretiously  passed  the  same  sentence  in  their 
own  minds. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Pulpit  \  or,  a  Biographical  and  Literary  account  of 
eminent  Popular  Preachers ;  interspersed  with  occasional  Clerical 
Criticisai.  By  Onesimus.  Vol.  II.  8ra.  pp.  xvi.  381.  Price  lt)s.6d. 
bds.  London.  Carr,  1812. 


pOUR  years  and  a  half  have  now  elapsed  since  the  6rst  vo* 
^  liimc  of  ‘  Tlie  Pulpit/  passed  under  gur  review*.  In  that 
interval  Mr.  Onesimus  seems  to  have  grdwn  wiser,  and  we  are 
not  without  hopes  that  tre  have  grown  wiser  too.  Still  we  do 
not  feel  suflkiently  wise  to  give  a  decided  recommendation  of 
this  volume.  We  still  retain  our  dislike  of  tlie  principle  which 
induces  a  man  to  describe  a  preacher  with  as  much  minuteness 
as  he  would  an  actor ;  to  consider  the  pulpit  as  a  kind  of  stage, 
on  wliieh  he  exhibits  himself,  and  the  temple  of  God  as  a  thea¬ 
tre,  where  the  exhibition  takes  [)lace.  If  the  majority  of  our 
preachers  were  Orator  Henley n,  this  might,  perhaps,  be  al¬ 
lowable.  But  a  man  who  enters  upon  the  ministerial  functions 
with  true  singleness  of  heart,  with  a  real  solicitude  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  will  feel  ^  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  Lord’ sufficiently  heavy,  without  ascending  the  pulpit^ 
under  the  consciousness  that  a  scrutinizing  and  indinerent  spec¬ 
tator  may  be  employed,  during  his  sermon,  in  sketching  his 
picture,  devising  a  new  mode  of  spelling  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  his  pronunciation,  or  describing,  in  the  aptest  phrases, 
his  idioms  and  his  attitudes  ;  and  all  this  for  the  especial  pur¬ 
pose  of  nresenting  them  to  the  public  in  an  early  magazine. 

But  Onesimus  will  complain,  if  we  leave  the  matter  thus.  We, 
therefore  remark,  that  in  the  present  volume,  his  style  of  writing 
is  not  marked  with  so  many  ridiculous  peculiarities  as  it  was  in 
the  former  volume.  He  writes  better,  though  still  not  well ; 
bethinks  more  accurately,  and  be  seems  to  ^tertain  a  higher 
»^rd  for  correct  theological  sentiments  than  he  formerly  did. 
This  volume,  like  the  former,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  first  is  devoted  to  the  Episcopalian,  the  second  to  Dissent¬ 
ing,  Ministers.  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  like  to  know 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  exposed  to  this  ordeal.  We 
do  some  little  violence  to  ourselves  in  grati^ing  their  curiosity. 
Here,  however,  they  are :  Churchmen — Rev.  Dr.  Randolph 
(Itte  Bishop  of  London),  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  J.  T.  Barrett,  Henry 
S.  Burder,  Thos.  Clare,  W.  B.  Cocker,  C.  E.  De  Coet- 
l^on,  W.  L.  Pancoiirt,  Henry  Foster,  Thos.  Fry,  Wra.  Goode, 
Wm.  Gurney,  John  King,  Rich.  Lloyd,  John  Ousby,  Dr.  t^ovah, 

^  *  Vide  Eel.  Rev.  vol.  v.  p.  8^3. 
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Richmond,  Tlios.  Slieppard,  John  Sheppard,  H.  White, 
Watts  Wilkinson,  and  Daniel  Wilson ;  DiisHenters — Rev.  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  John  Clayton,  jiin.  Elias  Carpenter,  Geo.  Clay¬ 
ton,  J.  S.  C.  F.  Fi'ey,  John  Leifchild,  Sam.  Lyndall,  Thomas 
Raffles,  W.  M.  Smith,  John  Stevens,  Will.  Thorj),  Geo.  Town¬ 
send,  and  Dr.  U.  Winter. 

Having  taken  up  tliis  boc^k  in  a  more  than  usual  good-humour 
for  critics,  we  fwl  tempted  to  treat  our  most  iiuiuisitive  readers 
with  one  of  Onesimus’s  characters.  We  trust  tlie  subject  of  it 
will  ])ardon  us  for  this  misdeed.  We  make  our  present  •  choice, 
because  the  sketch  is  one  of  the  shortest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  in  this  second  volume  ;  it  is  freer,  too, 
from  Onesiiiius's  prevailing  blemishes.  Had  it  been  yet  more 
l  iudatory,  we  should  have  quoted  it  with  less  hesitation. 

‘  Happy  is  it  for  the  world  when  the  preachers  of  religion  are 
known  to  be  such  from  right  motives.  When  they  are  not  so  bad  will 
be  the  best.  Indifference  is  most  dangerous  in  this  profession.  When  ' 
the  heart  is  here  cold,  of  what  worth  is  the  head  ?  The  choice  of  such 
men  should  be  made  their  lot :  and,  what  is  more,  their  lot  should  be 
their  choice.  Sincere  pleasure  does  it  give  me  as  authorised  to  state 
thus  much  of  the  present  preacher.  His  lot  was  first  his  choice— 
his  choice  now  forms  his  lot ! 

*  John  Sheppard,  B.A.  is  from  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Hav¬ 
ing  for  some  time  officiated  as  Curate  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  upon 
which  title  he  was  in  fact  ordained,  he  shortly  after  became  Morn¬ 
ing  Preacher  and  Tuesday  Evening  Lecturer  at  West-street  Chapel, 
St.  Giles’s;  and  is  now  also  Alternate  Evening  Lecturer  at  St. Mar¬ 
garet’s  Chapel,  Broad-way,  Westminster.*  Originally  he  was  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  legal  profession,  but  experiencing  an  entire  change  of  sen¬ 
timents,  he  was  finally  led,  by  this  change,  to  embark  in  tlie  sacred 
vocation  of  religion. 

Every  man  liatli  bis  proper  gift  of  God,”  says  St.  Paul,  “  one 
after  tliis  manner,  and  another  after  that.”  The  great  diversity  of 
human  taste  requires  this  diversity  of  gifts.  Energy  is  necessary  to 
stimulate  some ;  some,  tenderness  is  cmculated  to  subdue.  Mildne?« 
belongs  to* the  present  preacher.  Heaven  has  granted  to  Mr.  Shep¬ 
pard  tliis  gift  of  Christian  teaching,  and,  since  he  “  neglects  not  the 
gift  that  is  in  hini,”  but,  following  the  Apostle’s  direction  to  Timo¬ 
thy,  continues  diligently  to  **  stir  up  this  gift  of  God,”  there 'is  there¬ 
fore  no  room  to  doubt,  that,'  as  he  is  now  profitable  for  it,  he  will 
‘hereafter  make  full-proof  of  tlie  ministry.”  His  qualifications  and 
his  attainments  rank  him  comparatively  high.  High  in  worth,  hi^h 
in  truth,  high  in  zeal.  Liberally  .construing  a, passage  to  be  found  m 
the  preface  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley’s  poem  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 

I  would  say  to  liim,  in  no  mean  strain  of  religious  versification — 

♦  He  19  now,  wc  believe,  minister  of  Dartmouth-row  Chapel,  Black; 
heath. — Rev. 
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Taught  to  contemn  the  miser’s  useless  store, 

And  honours  which  a  cheated  world  adore. 

Pure  be  thy  breast  from  envy  as  from  hate ; 

And  thus,  thus  long,  upon  tne  altar  wait. 

Till,  from  thy  deardov’d  Temple,  thou  remove 
To  join  the  happier,  blissful  cnoir  above ! 

*  Considering  the  cast  of  his  character,  together  with  the  nature 
of  his  acquirements,  it  follows,  that  the  countenance  of  this  preacher 
will  be  expected  to  be,  as  it  is,  open,  attractive,  and  intelligent. 
Though  not  tall,  his  action  is  always  free,  and  sometimes  striking ; 
and  though  in  his  voice,  which  seems  not  strong,  there  may  occasion- 
ally  be  discovered  something  like  a  lisp,  yet  he  judiciously  manages  this 
defect  by  epeaking  with  calmness  and  at  ease. 

*  Unmixed  approbation  is  due  to  this  clergyman's  deportment. 
Whether  observation  fix  on  the  solemnity  with  which  he  enters  th» 
pulpit,  his  private  praying  there,  his  posture  whilst  the  singing  lasts^ 
liis  excellence  in  the  intercessional  repetition  of  the  Saviour’s  be¬ 
queathed  ‘‘form  of  sound  words,”  his  ultimately  pronouncing  the- 
mioisterial  benediction,  and  the  decent  caution  with  Which  he  refrains, 
when  done,  from  the  still  common  practice  of  hurrying  out  of  thp 
pulpit,  the  Rev.  John  Sheppard  holds  out,  from  first  to  last,  an  exam¬ 
ple  which  might  be  beneficially  followed  by  some  of  his  clerical  breth¬ 
ren.  His  conduct  here  reproves  them. 

‘  Classical  yet  unambitious,  his  style  is  at  once  polished  and  intel¬ 
ligible.  Scripture  having  well  admonished  him  to  “  condescend  to 
those  of  low  estate”  in  this  world, — one  of  the  hardest  lessons  of  the 
cross ! — he  strives  to  adapt  tlie  strain  of  his  discourses  to  the  unin- 
itnicted  and  simple  hearer.  Yet  in  tliis  great  efiort  there  seems  no 
art.  Religion  has  thus  enabled  him  to  accomplish  that  which  his  dis¬ 
position  of  mind  naturally  would  have  attempted. 

‘  His  exordiums  are  appropriate  and  infonaing;  his  divisions  are 
natural  and  judicious  ;  his  illustrations  are  familiarly  apt.  His  figures 
arc  few  but  they  always  strikt^  Thoroughly  scriptural,  he  is  uniform¬ 
ly  interesting,  persuasive,  impressive,  and  is  firequently  ani¬ 
mating.’  pp,  118 — 121. 


Art.  IX.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Palmer,  of  Hackney:  who  departed  this  hfe  Nov.  28th,  1813,  in 
the  73rd  year  of  his  age :  Preached  at  the  Meeting-house,  St. 
Thomas’s-Square,  Dec.  12t’i.  'IBy  Thomas  N.-Teiler,  ^Kettering. 
Together  with  the  Oration  delivered  at  the  Interment^  by  H«  F- 
Burder,  M.  A.  8vo.  pp.  40.  Price  26.  Conder.  1814. 

JT  would  have  been  iwrong  that  a  life  of  laborious  usefulness. 

protracted  to  a  vigorous  old  age,  as  was  tliat  of  the  late 
Samuel  Palmer,  of  Hackney,  should  have  terminated  without 
•onie  public  and  honourable  memorial.  Few  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  in  any  connexion,  have  m.aintained  for  so  Icng  a  peruid. 
a  mojrc  unblemished  reputation  Tor  integrity,  consistency  aunl 
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nnwearieil  dilii^ence.  In  the  station  which  he  occupied  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  as  the  successor  of  Barker,  of  Henry,  and 
of  Bates,  he  endeared  himself  as  a  faithful  pastor,  a  res|)ectfd 
tutor,  and  a  steady  impartial  friend.  There  was  a  simplicity, 
and  a  downrightness  in  his  manners,  which  peculiarly  charac¬ 
terized  his  tnind,  and  his  writings  are  distinguished  by  their 
straight-forward  usefulness  equally  consonant  with  his  character. 
The  close  of  his  life  was  exactly  such  as  a  mind  like  ins  was 
likely  with  submission  to  desire.  He  wais  in  his  pulpit  one 
sabbath  ;  early  on  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  one,  he  peace¬ 
ably  drew  his  last  breath.  A  request  was  found  among  his  papers, 
dated  a  few  months  previous  to  Iiis  decease,  in  conformity  to 
whicli  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  most  intimate 
friend,  the  Rev.  N.  Toller,  of  Kettering;  and  the  oration  deli- 
Terod  at  his  interment  by  Mr.  Border,  his  colleague  and  sue* 
cesaor  in  the  pastoral  office.  Mr.  Toller’s  sermon  is  sensible, 
plain,  and  impressive,  founded  on  3  Tim.  i.  10.  We  should 
be  glad  to  insert,  if  our  limits  would  allow  os,  the  whole  of  the 
imimated  passage  in  which  he  urges  the  importance  which  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  attaches  to  the  ministerial  office.  It 
is  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  the  conscience.  As  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Toller’s  striking  manner,  we  give  the  following 
iffioKextnu^ 

^  It  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality  which  gives  the  character  of 
minister  all  its  significancy,  and  all  its  weight.  Suppose  tliis  house 
had  been  three  tunes  its  present  size,  and  had  been  filled,  for  half 
the  century  past,  with  a  constant  crowd  of  hearers ; — suppose  the  fame 
of  the  venerable  man,  now  gone,  had  been  shout^  to  tne  skies,  and 
he  had  been  held  up  as  the  prido  and  prince  of  preachers ;  but  after 
all,  this  had  been  all : — suppose  selnsh  motives  had  been  supreme, 
under  the  disguise  of  love  to  souls ;  a  nere  notional  religion  had  been 
propagated ;  people  had  been  only  amused  and  amazed,  and  made  to 
wonder  and  admire;  but  no  minds  really  instruct^,  no  hea^ 
humbled,  no  sinners  turned  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  no  Chris¬ 
tian  graces  implanted,  no  Christian  duties  promoted : — in  this  case, 
all  these  fifty  years  (as  we  have  seen)  must  end, -and  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  What  would  all  this  parade  and  popularity  have  proved 
to  him? — only  the  bursting  of  a  glittering  bubole; — ^the  retreat  of 
an  actor  fh>m  the  stage,  amidst  the  clappings  of  the  theatre  which 
he  was  to  hear  no  more.  There  is  one  passage  of  scripture,  which, 
when  realized,  is  worth  all  the  cases  of  this  kind  which  codd  occur, 
put  together,  viz.  when  a  dying  minister  can  look  round  on  a  weep- 
mg,  affectionate  fiock,  and  say,  Ye  are  our  epistles,  written  upon 
your  hearts,  seen  and  read  of  all  men ;  ye  are  manifestly  ^  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  epistles  of  Christ  ministered  by  us :  written 
Dot  with  ink,  but  the  spirit  of  the  living  God;  not  in  tables  of 
•tone,  but  in  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart ;  and  such  trust  have 
vre  through  Christ|  God-ward^  in  respect  to  you.”  I  say  the 
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genuine  application  of  such  a  passage  as  this  to  a  dying  minist^Ff 
would  be  worth  inGnitely  more  ^an  all  the  applause  and  popularity 
Hi  the  world.  But  furtner,  under  this*  head,  the  reference  which 
the  sacred  office  bears  to  futurity,  gives  a  special  interest  to  the  de« 
cease  of  a  minister,  among  the  whole  body  of  a  people  with  whom 
be  has  been  connected.  1  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  species  of 
respect  more  genuine  and  substantial,  or  permanent,  than  that  which 
truly  serious  and  improving  hearers  retain  for  their  departed  pastors ; 
though  dead,  they  yet  speak  to  them,  their  graves  become  their 
pulpits;  their  prayers,  their  counsels,  their  sermons,  their  visitSp 
continue  to  be  usetul,  long  after  they  are  personally  silent  in  tlie  dust, 
and  that  by  means  of  pensive  reflection,  and  a  kind  of  mental  re¬ 
surrection  of  former  sabbaths,  former  discourses,  former  conver¬ 
sations.  But  what  is  it  that  gives 'this  edge  and  active  energy  hereto, 
while  the  instrument  is  mouldering  in  the  dust?  Un^estionably 
b  reference  to  the  iaamortality  revved  in  the  gospel-  Ihough  the 
prophet  be  gone,  the  mantle  remains ;  though  the  tongue  be  mute, 
the  discourse  which  proceeded  from  it  lives.  The  relation  of  the 
office  to  inunortality,  gives  a  kind  of  immortality  to  the  memorial 
of  the  man.  \^ile  the  <<name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot,” 
and  the  exploits  of  the  slaughterer  and  the  tyrant  shall  be  written  ill 
the  dust,  me  Christian  minister,  shall  survive  himself,  and  shall  be 
Tenerated  and  loved ;  his  maxims  shall  be  recollected  and  his  precepts 
practised,  till  perhaps  the  very  inscription  on  his  tomb  shall  be  ille¬ 
gible.*  pp.  14-— 16. 

The  sermon  concludes  with  a  brief  delineation  of  Mr.  Palmeris 
life  and  character.  Mr.  Burderis  Oration  is  neatly  elegant. 
It  contains  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  the  views  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  which  were  held  by  his  venerated  friend,  and  which 
were  decidedly  in  unison  with  what  are  commonly  called  Evan¬ 
gelical. 

Art.  X.  Appendix  to  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuiim  and  Asmrances^ 
containing  a  Paper  read  before  the  Ro^  SccieW  on  a  new  Method 
of  calculating  the  value  of  Life  Annuities.  By  Prancis  Baily.  8vo. 
pp.68b  Price  2s.  London,  Richardson,  1813. 

MR..  BAILY  ’s  valuable  treatise  on  Life  Assurance,  &c.  was 
reviewed  in  our  sixth  volume.  The  pamphlet  now  on  our 
hd)Ie  forms  an  important  addition  to  that  treatise.  The  new 
metliod  of  calculating  the  value  of  life  annuities, ‘here  expkdned, 
invented  by  Mr.  George  Barrett,  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex, 
and  is  extremely  ingenious  and  useful.  We  cannot,  in  the  space 
to  which  our  account  of  this  pamphlet  must  necessarily  be  con¬ 
fined,  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  this  gentleman’s  me- 
tfiod :  but  we  are  persuaded  that  it  highly  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  whose  profession  or  whose  inclination  leads  them  to  this 
class  of  enquiries ;  and  we  therefore  give  Mr.  Baily’s  appendix 
most  cordial  recommendation. 


810  ww  Lifp  Annmfic^. 

ft'oiti  Mr.  Haily’«  prpfare,  that  Mr.  narrrtthaa,  hy 
mnana  of  rlnw?  apj^Iiration^  for  firntfi^-^rp  ynai*^^  ctUnilatrd  anH 
formcHl  tlif  moM  nomonma^  Ootirrf,  rtoH  omiiprt!\onal?p  spt  of 
*•  Lifr  AnnoHj  f.iWra,  t!ml  rvrr  wro,  or  probably  ftrr  ftitl  |)t 
poMialtOfl."  tabloa,  it  la  >vr1\  known  by  all  ubo  aro  cnnvpr- 

want  tn  thia  brnnch  of  sfcienoo,  am  groallv  wanlod,  tbo  Nortbam|u 
iXiTi  tabb'o  wbidi  Inivo  boon  mosl  gonoriuly  aisunicd  as  Ibo  l>asis 
of  fkrtbrr  computation,  bcinjf  extremely  ilefeetive,  having  bmn 
fowndeil  on  too  concentrated  a  scale  ol  observation  to  give  the 
itnniiuin  rate  of  hnmaii  mortality.  Mr.  Barrett’s  tables,  which 
are  Oill  and  complete  as  to  nearly  all  the  cases  which  can  oanir, 
not  exceeding  ihr^e  Urns,  would  be  comimsed  in  two  large  quar¬ 
to  volumes,  containing  ahont  1400  closely  printed  pages.  Such 
a  work,  it  Is  olivions,  could  not  Im  published  without  consiilort- 
We  cxpcmv ;  it  was,  therefbiv,  most  nstmwl  to  attempt  the  puh- 
licntion  by  subscription.  Mr.  Bnily,  who  ajtpears  to  he  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  eonsiderable  public  sj>irit,  as  well  as  of  skill  and  judg- 
menttn  this  class  of  investigations,  has  exerted  hhnself  very  ac¬ 
tively  to  effin'i  the  printing.  &o.  of  this  useful  uudcilaktug:  hut 
hitheiiohis  attempts  have  been  quite  unsuccessful,  lie  applied 
to  all  the  life  Assurance  Companies  now  estahlishcd,  in  numbiT 
J^een,  concluding  naturally  that  they  would  all  contribute  libe¬ 
rally  tow  anls  a  work  so  essential  to  them  interest  and  safety.  Tlw 
application  ormluccrl  f tro  subscriptions,  ttco  jrositivc  refusals,  ami 
was  totally  disregarded  by  all  the  rest  I  Mr.  Daily  next  laid  the 
intomting  account  of  MV.  Barrett’s  labours,  contained  in  this 
pamphlet,  before  the  Koyal  Society,  hoping  that  that  Icanuxl 
body  (whose  committee  am  I'equircd  to  select  from  its  pajH'rs 
what  IS  most  curious  and  most  v^e/ut)  would  publish  it,  and  thus 
lead,  in  some  measjire,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  But 
here  again  he  was  defeated.  The  paper  was  rejoeted,  although 
Mr.  Mtwgan,  the  celebrated  actuairy  to  tlm  KquitaMe  Assuranct 
Company  was  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society'  at  the  time 
of  tho  rejection  \ 

For  our  own  parts,  we  regret  exces^UTcly  that  it  should  be  piW- 
babk  the  resnk  of  «o  miick  labour  and  iiigenuitVi  as  Mr.  Barrett 
has  dewled  to  tills  important  subject,  will  be  lost  for  want  of  due 
eiioouragement.  If  we  w^ere  memb^  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
instead^  the  cortes  of  Keleetic  Reviewers,  and  still  retain- 
ed  OUT  aTerskoi  to  horse  races  and  gaining  tables,  we  would 
cheerhiUy  subscribe  each  his  ^100  to  tliis  valuable  undertaking. 
But  poor  as  Reviewers  ore  iHvrverbially  uaid  to  be,  (and  unfortu- 
noteh^  for  os,  we  dare  not  ooH  the  proverb  in  question),  we  car 
only  aid  Mr.  Body’s  design  by  this  brief  notice,  and  sajing 
thot  on  this  subject  we  adopt  oU  bis  feeliogs  and  wishes  in  Mao, 
though  not  perhaps  iu  degree 
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With  rtapoci  to  the  roncliict  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  wn 
rather  any,  ol*  the  Cmincil,  in  n'Ji'eiiiij^  this  paper,  we 
know  very  well  what  to  thwk,  thmigli  we  w'areeJy  know  what 
to  naff ;  tHHwnae  we  apprrlw'nd  they  hold  theinaelTeH  above  nil 
responsibility,  and  almost  above  all  censure.  Many  persons  look 
n|>  to  their  proecedinits  with  ns  nineli  revereaee  as  they  do  to 
tho!ir  of  a  cabinet  eouiieil :  but  why  is  all  lliia  P  They  tell  ns 
annually,  tliey  are  not  nnswerahle  for  what  they  iiubiisli ;  yet 
this  is  surely  very  idle.  For  they  are  bdt  mortals,  deputed  for  a 
aprritic  purpose ;  and  if  they  possess  and  exercise  the  power  of 
itjoctini^  aiul  of  adopting:,  of  suppressing  and  of  ptiblisliini^,  they 
iinist  of  neressity  be  answerable  for  it;  that  is,  their  eliaraeters, 
as  men  of  seietiee,  jiuU^metvi,  and  impart  iality,  will  lie  oorrespon- 
rtonily  aftected  by  Uie  result.  If  uiir  ferble  voice  coidd  roach 
their  ears,  we  w  ould  rnuind  tbniu  again  and  aic&m  of  ibis  :  and 
then  we  should  no  more  hear  of  such  rejoctions  us  Mr.  Haily  now 
coniplains  of;  nmofsiioli  adopfionn  ns  almost  every  man  of  sri- 
rnec  in  F#ng1snd  romplained  of,  a  year  aj^o,  when  Don  Rodri- 
pie/,  a  foreii^ner,  was  suflered  to  run  down  (.^olon#*l  Mudtje,  an 
Eug:lishman,  in  the  London  Philosophical  JVansactions. 

One  word  more  respecting  tlie  8tJ*ictures  of  Mr.  Haily.  When 
ive  reviewed  his  “  Doctrine  of  Life  Assurance,”*  we  thought 
him  rather  too  obstreperous  in  his  censures  of  Mr.  Morgan.  We 
are  five  to  confess  that  in  that  respect  our  mind  has  undergone 
tome  change  ;  and  we  will  state  the  reason.  Mr.  M.  does  not 
8oem  to  be  one  whom  mild  oensurds,  if  indeed  any,  will  touch. 
Mr.  Haily,  in  that  work,  pointed  out  many  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
errors  ;  although  thiw  might  be  pointed  out  too  exultingly,  still 
they  were  error#,  ainl  ought  to  have  been  correcte<l.  instead  of 
ibis,  Mr.  Morgan  has  puhlittfied  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Price's 
Treatise,  in  the  appendix  to  which  this  censurable  matter  is  to 
be  ibund ;  and  there,  says  Mr.  Baily.  all  these  al>surd  and  fin- 
accurate  formulm  are  still  retained — a  disgrace  to  the  editor, 
and  an  insult,  as  well  as  an  injury  to  the  public  at  large.” 

We  present  the  following  as  a  s|)ecimen  of  tlie  inaccuracy  in 
which  Mr.  IMorgan  persists  : 

•  Let  the  reader  attempt  to  solve  the  eleventh  probleni  given  by  Mr. 
Morgan  (vol.  i.  p.  392,  case  2d)  by  assuming  the  ages  of  A.  B.  andC, 
to  be  resf^ctively  50,  40,  and  30  years  ( the  rate  of  interest  4  per  cent, 
and  according  to  the  Northampton  observations)  and  he  will  find  that 
the  value  of  an  assurance  of  lOOl.  payable  on  the  contingency  therein 
mentioned,  will  come  out  equal  to  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  twehe 
^pounds !  and  there  is  this  further  remarkable  absurdity  attending  the 
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formultti  that  th#  mailer  the  sura  to  be  received,  the  greater  w  the 
value  of  the  assurance ;  and  vice  versd.  Thus  the  assurance  of  l/, 
payable  on  that  contingency  is  six  hundred  and  ninety-Jive  fioundt ; 
whereas,  the  assurance  of  8(XV.  is  only  ttuenty^nine  pounds  \  and  the 
assurance  of  900/.  and  all  higher  sums  comes  out  a  negative  guan- 
tityi!** 

If  the  formuliB  published  by  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  reputation 
has  stood  higher,  and  whose  cx])erience  is  doubtless  greater, 
than  that  of  any  otlier  persons  concerned  in  the  business  of  Life* 
assurances  produce  such  ridiculous  results  ;  it  is  quite  time  that 
some  such  work  as  Mr.  Barrett's  should  appear,  in  aid  of  Mr. 
Baily's  former  production,  and  effect  an  essential  reformation. 

Art  XI.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  late  Bexjerend 
Thomas  Spencer^  of  Liverpool:  with  a  Poem,  occasioned  by  his 
death ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  a  selection  from  his  papers. 
By  Thomas  Raffles.  Second  edition,  corrected  and  improved. 
1^0.  pp.  $02.  and  xxxiii.  price  68.  6d.  Reston  and  Taylor, 
Liverpool,  1813.  .  \  > 

TUE  notice  with  great  satisfaction  the  republication  of  these 
*  memoirs,  in  a  size  more  adapted  for  general  circulation. 
X.he  work  is  much  improved  in  point  of  diction,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived,  besides  various  judicious  corrections,  some  very  in^ 
teresting  additions.  These  consist  chiefly  of  letters,  and  of  a 
poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Spencer,  by‘  James  Montgomery, 
unnecessarily  designated  as  ‘  the  admired  author  of  “  the 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland,"  &c.  &c.^  Of  this  poem  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  we  consider  it  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of 
Mr.  Montgomery's  lyrical  powers :  we  will  not  do  him  the 
injustice  of  giving  any  detached  stanzas,  as  no  small  part  of 
their  beauty  consists  in  the  chain  of  elevated  thought,  which 
binds  the  whole  together,  and  which  constitutes  the  true  lyric 
unity.  The  work  is  calculated  eminently  to  serve  students 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  not  only  by  affording  them  t 
splendid  example  of  early  piety  and  usefulness,  connected 
with  many  lessons  that  may  profit  them,  but  by  awakening 
in  their  favour  a  more  particular  interest  in  the  minds  of 
religious  people.  It  deserves  to  be  added  to  the  collection 
of  every  young  minister  as  a  companion  to  the  laves  of  Henry, 
Doddridge,  and  Pearce. 
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Art#  XII.  Narrative  of  the  most  remarfcabfe  Events  vohich  occurred  in 
andnear  Leipsig^  immediately  before,  during,  and  subsequent  to 
the  sanguinary  Series  of  Engagements  between  the  Allied  Annies 
and  the  French  from  the  Hth  to  the  19th  of  October,  1813.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  Miliiary  Maps  exhibiting  the  Movements  of  the 
rcspecthre  Armies.  'Compiled  and  Translated  from  the  Oerman. 
By  Frederic  Shoberl.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  120.  Price  .5s. 
K.  Ackerman.  1814. 

I 

^  E  are  not  surprized  at  the  eager  reception  which  this  pam¬ 
phlet  has  already  obtained.  It  supplies  authentic  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  information  re8i>ecting  a  coiiHiet  to  which,  for  its 
tremendous  nature  and  momentous  •  consequences,  history, 
|)crhaps,  can  furnish  no  parallel.  The  details  which  compose 
the  narrative,  arc  collected  from  documents  which  were  written 
by  eye  witnesses  of  the  events  they  describe  :  and  they  arc 
uow  published  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  ‘  awakening*  the 
sympathies  and  calling  forth  the  humanity  of  the  British  nation* 
in  Mialf  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitauts  of  Lcipsig  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity.  That  the  publication  will  materially  contribute  to  this 
benevolent  object  there  can  be  little  doubt :  and  we  think  it 
will  also  tend  to  allay  that  dreadful  thirst  of  blood,  to  put  down 
those  fneitations  to  cruelty  and  revenge,  by  which  some  of  our 
public  journals  are  day  after  day  disgraced.  The  miseries  of 
war,  alas  !  fall  with  their  bitterest  severity  on  those  who  have 
no  participation  and  no  interest  in  the  schemes  of  guilty  am- ' 
bition  :  the  imperial  spoiler  may  be  the  ostensible  object,  whiio 
the  helpless  and  unoffending  population  are  the  victims. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  take  more  than  a  cursory 
notice  of  a  pamphlet  which  most  of  our  readers  no  doulit  will  bo 
anxious  to  procure  for  themselves.  The  greater  portion  of  it 
is  occupied  with  the  narrative  of  the  battles  ending  in  the  storm 
of  Lcipsig ;  after  which  come  some  “  concluding  remarks,** , 
in  which  tJbe  signal  humiliation  of  Na|>oleun  is  traceil  to  his 
blind  and  obstinate  confidence — scorning  the  very  idea  of  defeat, 
and  neglecting  all  precautions  to  facilitate  his  escape  if  van¬ 
quished.  In  a  “  S upplement’*-^ which  of  a  much  lighter  com¬ 

plexion  than  the  narrative,  we  find  a  good  many  characteristic 
anecdotes  of  the  “  great  captain”  .and  his  army.  The  pub¬ 
lication  is  very  appropriately  closed  by  a  Memorial  addres.sed 
by  the  city  of  Lcipsig  to  the  independent  and  benevdieiit  British 
Nation,’*  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages 
and  hamlets.  Of  the  exactions  of  the  soldiers,  particularly  the 
French,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry,  tlie  following  ex¬ 
tracts  may  convey  some  idea.  ^ 

*  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  appetite; 
every  article  is  an  object  of  their  rapacity :  nothing  whatever  it 
VoL.  XI.  S  8 
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left  to  the  plundered  victim.  What  they  cunuot  cram  into  their 
knapsacks  and  cartouch  boxes  is  dashed  in  pieces  and  destroyed. 
The  most  fortunate  of  the  inhabitants  were  tliose  who  in  good  time 
removed  their  stores  and  cattle  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  left  their 
houses  to  their  fate.  He  who  neglected  this  precaution,  under 
the  idea  that  the  presence  of  the  owner  would  be  si^cicnt  to  re* 
strain  those  locusts,  of  course  lost  his  all.  No  sooner  had  he  sa¬ 
tisfied  one  party  than  another  arrived  to  renew  the  demand ;  and 
thus  they  proceeded  so  long  as  a  morsel  or  a  drop  was  left  in  the 
house.  When  such  a  person  had  nothing  more  to  give,  he  was 
'  treated  with  the  utmost  brutality,  till  at  length,  stripped  of  all,  he 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  his  heme.  If  you  should 
chance  ib  find  a  horse  or  a  cow,  here  and  there^  in  the  country 
round  our  city,  imagine  not  that  the  animal  was  spared  by  Frenco 
generosity : — no  such  tiling  I  the  owner  must  assuredly  have  con¬ 
cealed  it  in  some  hiding  place,  v.hcre  it  escaped  th6  prying  eyes 
of  the  French  soldiers.  Nothing — absolutely  nothing — ^was  spared ; 
the  meanest  bedstead  of  the  meanest  beggar  was  broken  up,  as 
well  as  the  most  costly  furnilure  from  the  apartments  of  the  opu¬ 
lent.  After  they  had  slept  upon  the  beds  in  the  bivouacs,  as  they 
could  not  carry  them  away,  they  ripped  them  open,  consigned 
the  feathers  io  the  winds,  and  sold^tne  bed-clothes  and  ticking  for 
a  mefe  trifle.*  p.  7,  8. 

•  No  sooner  had  the  first  columns  arrived  at  their  bivouacs  m 
the  neighbouring  villages,  than  a  thousand  messengers  came  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  intelligence  in  a  way  that  sufficiently  nroved  what  un¬ 
welcome  visitors  they  were.  Weeping  mothers  with  beds  packed 
up  in  baskets,  leading  two  or  three  stark  naked  children  by  the 
h^d,  and  with  perhaps  another  infant  at  their  back ;  fathers  seek¬ 
ing  their  wives  and  families  ;  children,  who  had  lost  their  parents  in 
the  crowd ;  trucks  with  sick,  persons  forcing  their  way  among  the 
thousands  of  horses !  cries  of  misery  and  despair  in  every  quarter ; — 
such  were  tlie  heralds  that  most  feelingly  proclaimed  the  presence 
of  the  warriors  who  have  been  celebrated  in  so  many  regions,  and 
whose  imposing  appearance  has  been  so  often  edmired;  AH  these 
unfortunates  crow'ded  into  the  filthy  corner  formed  by  the  old 
hospital  and  the  wall  at  the  Kohlgiirten  gate.  There*  cries  and 
lamentations  were  internnirglcd  with  the  moans  and  groans  of 
the  wounded’  who  were  going  to  the  hotpicals,  and  who  earnestly 
solicited  bread  and  relief.  A  number  of  French  soldiers,  probably 
such  as  had  loitered  in  the  rear,  searched  every  basket  and  every 
pocket  for  provisions.  They  turned  w  ithout  ceremony  the  sleeping 
infants  out  of  the  baskets,  and  cared  not  how  the  enraged  mothers 
lacerated  their  faces  in  return.  The  scenes  of  horror  changed 
so  quickly,  that  you  could  not  dwell  more  than  half  a  minute 
upon  any  of  them.  The  tenderest  heart  *  became  torpid  and  in¬ 
sensible.  One  tale  of  .w'oc  followed  on  the  heels  ot  another.-^ 
Such  a  person  too  has  been  plundered ! — Such  an  One’s  house 
has  been  set  on  fire !— This  man  is  cut  in  pieces;  that  has  been 
transfixed  with  the  bayopet  1— Those  j^r  creatures  aife  seeking 
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their  children  !^*—Th€ie  were  the  tidings  breuglit  by  every  new 
fugitive/  pp.  17, 18. 

But  the  soldiers  had  their  sufferinc^  too.  In  the  following 
passage  we  are  introduced  to,  the  grand  agent  in  this  scene  of 
carnage  and  desolation. 

•  Several  couriers  had  been  sent  forward  to  announce  the  speedy 
arrival  of  the  king  of  Saxony  and  Napoleon.  The  hero  or  the 


aDticipatea,  oy  me  i^reaaen  roaa,  uuc  uy  uiut  irom  Dernn.  ne 
paasea  hastily  through  the  city,  and  out  at  the  farthest  Grimma 
gate,  attended  by  some  battalions  and  squadrons  of  his  guards. 

A  camp**chair  and  a  table  were  brought  in  all  haste,  and  a  great 
iratch'hre  kindled  in  the  open  field,  not  far  from  the  gaUows. 
The  guards  bivouacked  on  the  right  and  left.  The  emperor  took 
possession  of  the  head  quarters  prepared  for  him,  which  were  any 
thing  but  magnificent,  being  surrounded  only  by  the  relics  of  the 
stalks  and  leaves  of  the  cabbages  consumed  by  his  soldiers,  and 
other  matters  still  more  offensive.  The  table  was  instantly  co« 
vered  with  maps,  over  which  the  emperor  pored  most  attentively 
for  a  consideraUe  time.  Of  what  was  passing  around  him  he 
seemed  not  to  take  the  smallest  notice.  The  spectators,  of  .whom  I  yvoa 
one,  crowded  pretty  close  about  him.  On  occasion  of  bis  visit 
to  the  cityt  a  few  months  before,  the  French  had  discovered  that 
^  people  of  Leipsig  were  not  so  malicious  as  they  had  been 
represented,  but  tolerably  good’natured  creatures.  They  were 
therefore  allowed  to  approach  unobstructed  within  twenty  paces. 

A  long  train  of  carriages  from  the  W urzen  road,  the  cracking  of 
the  whips  of  the  postlllioDS,  together  with  a  great  number  of  horse- 
soldiers  and  tall  grenadiers,  announced  the  arrival  of  another  distin¬ 
guished  per^uage,  and  called  tfie  attention  of  the  bye  standers  that 
way.  It  was  the  king  of  Saxony,  with  his  guards  and  retinue.  He 
alighted,  and  a  kind  smutation  ensued  between  h  m  and  his  august  ally. 
The  king  soon  afterwards  mounted  a  hqrse,  and  thus  proceeded  into 
the  city.  Napoleon  meanwhUe  remained  where  he  was.*  pp.  14,  15. 

The  engagements  are  described  in  a  very  vivid  manner.  Some¬ 
times  the  eye  ranges  oyer  the  intermediate  lines  of  troops ;  at 
others  the  counse  of  the  battle  is  conjectured  only  from  tiie  ap¬ 
proaching  or  receding  sound  of.. the  cannonade.  The  field  of 
tattle  is  3ius  depicted. 

*  The  smoking  tuins  of  whole  villages  and  towns,  or  extensive  tracts 
laid  waste  by  inundations,  exhibit  a  melancholy  spectacle  ;  but  a 
field  of  battle  is  assuredly  the  most  shocking  sight  that  eye  can  ever 
hohold.  Here  all  kinds  of  horrors  are  united  ;  here  death  reaps  his 
richest  harvest,  and  revels  amid  a  thousand  different  forms  of  human 
differing.  The  whole  area  has  of  itself  a  peculiar  and  repulsive  phy.* 
•iognomy,  resulting  from  such  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  objects 
^  are  no  where  else  found  tc^ether.  The  relics  of  torches,  the 
littered  and  trampled  ‘Straw,  the  bones  and 'flesh  of  slaughtered  ani- 
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trials,  fragments  of  plates,,  a  thousand  articles  of  leather,  tattered 
cartouch  boxes,  old  rags,  clothes  thrown  away,  all  kinds  of  harness, 
broken  muskets,  shattered  waggons  and  carts,  weapons  of  all  sorts, 
thousands  of  dead  and  dytng»  horribly  mangled  bodies  of  men  and 
horses, — and  all  these  intermingled  ! — I  shudder  whenever  I  recall  to 
memory  this  scene,  which,  for  tlic  world,  I  would  not  again  behold. 
Such,  however,  was  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  in  all  di« 
tections ;  so  that  a  person,  who  had  before  seen  the  beautiful  en¬ 
virons  of  Lcipsig,  would  not  have  known  them  again  in  their  present 
state.*  p.  51. 

We  will  only  add  the  followinsr  extract  from  the  “  Memo, 
rial.” 

» 

‘All  the  countries  of  our  continent  have  been  more  or  less  drained 
by  tin’s  destructive  war.  Whither  then  are  these  poor  people,  w'ho 
have  such  need  of  assistance— »w’hitbcr  arc  they  to  look  for  relief? 
\V  hither  but  to  the  sea-girt  Albion,  whose  wooden  walls  defy  every 
hostile  attack, — who  has,  uninjured,  maintained  the  glorious  conflict 
with  France,  both  by  water  and  by  land  ?  Ye  free,  ye  beneficent,  ye 
happy  Britons,  w^hose  generosity  is  attested  by  every  page  of  tne 
annals  of  suffering  Humanity^whose  soil  has  been  troaden  by  no 
hostile  foot — who  know’  not  the  feelings  of  the  wretch  that  beholds 
a  foreign  master  revelling  in  his  habitation, — of  you  the  city  of  Leipsig 
implores  relief  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  circumjacent  villages  and 
hamlets,  ruined  by  the  military  events  in  the  past  month  of  October. 
We  therefore  entreat  our  patrons  and  friends  in  England  to  open  a 
subscription  in  their  behalf.  The  boon  of  Charity  shall  be  punctually 
acknowledged  in  the  public  papers,  and  conscientiously  distributed, 
agreeably  to  the  object  for  wmich  *  it  was  designed,  by  a  ccmraittec 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Those  who  partake  of  it  will  bless  their 
benefactors,  and  their  grateful  praj^rs  for  them  will  ascend  to 
Heaven.*  pp.  103,  lOi. 


Art.  XIII.  The  Pleasures  <f  Religion^  in  Letters  from  Joseph  Felton 
to  his  son  Charles,  8vo.  pp.  72.  Price  28.  London,  Villiams, 
Conder,  ISH. 

TT  is  perhajis  quite  as  difliiciiU  to  write  for  the  illiterate  as 
for  the  cultivated  ear  :  many  who  shine  in  drawing¬ 
room  representation,  produce  but  an  awkward  effect  when 
they  assume  the  dialect  of  the  cottage.  No  one  can  do  both, 
witli  more  grace  than  Miss  Edgeworth,  and,  in  the  latter, 
not  even  Miss  Edgeworth  exceed  Mrs.  More.  Her  cheap 
Rci>ository  Tracts  are  exquisitely  true  to  the  kind  of  nature 
which  they  profess  to  ^lelineate,  and  present  a  model  of  ap¬ 
propriate  excellence,  which  might  almost  deter  x)thcrs  from 
a  similar  attempt.  But  tiiat  desire  of  usefulness  which  is 
the  growth.  , of  Christian  principle,  does  not  inquire,  can  I 
Mtvie  iity  competitors  ?  but,  can  I  throw,  if  it  be  but  a  mifr» 
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into  the  treasury  ? — if  I  can  I  if  HL — The  poor  man*s  li¬ 
brary  is  at  present  hut  scantily  supplied,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  religious  and  moral  tracts  is  a  labour  of  love,  ivhidi 
seems  to  call,  ivlth  peculiar  emphasis,  upon  the  leisure  and 
the  benevolence  of  intelligent  Christians  ;  of  such  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  tlie  little  volume  before  us  appears  to  be.  Much  has 
already  been  done,  but  subjects  arc  ny  no  means  exhausted. 
There  are  many  hints  conducive  to  individual  or  domestic 
improvement,  which  well  written  tracts  might  seasonably  con¬ 
vey,  and  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  might  disencumW  the 
dwelliii^s  of  the  poor  both  of  vice  and  misery,  even  if  that 
well  01  water  which  alone  can  eflTectually  purify  the  abodes 
of  moral  wretchedness,  were  not  to  spring  up  in  them.  But 
we  have  fancied  that  it  is  not  piety,  merely,  that  tj^ualiiies 
for  such  an  employment ;  and  have  wished,  occasionally, 
that  the  best  intentions,  sentiments  the  most  evangelical, — 
a  glowing  devotion,  and  lively  concern  for  the  spiritual  in¬ 
terests  of  the  poor, — had  been  seconded  in  their  exertions,  by 
iome  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,*  and  ability  to  skedeh 
it  with  truth  anil  vivacity.  Tracts  written  with  these  ^d- 
Tantages  would  not  only  stand  a  chance  of  being  read  through^ 
but  would  be  understood  by  the  humblest  reader ;  who  is 
never  at  a  loss  when  addressed  in  his  own  language,  and 
to  whom,  in  general,  it  is  not  the  idea,  but  the  words  that 
envelope  it,  which  are  unintelligible.  We  have  seen  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  child,  commeucing  with  a  sentence,  which  would 
have  suited  a  treatise  on  ethical  philosophy. 

The  little  volume  before  us  (certainly  one  of  the  cheapest 
we  have  lately  seen,  considering  the  style  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
sented)  was  originally  intended  to  occupy  this  humble  but 
useful  station,  but  the  materials  were  too  copious  to  be 
compressed  within  the  stipulated  limits,  or  rather,  tlie  writer 
hccarac  diffuse  as  the  cliaracter  she  attempted  to  delineate 
passed  before  the  mirror  of  imagination.’*  It  is  now,  there¬ 
fore  given  to  the  public  in  a  small,  neat,  volume. 
Joseph  Felton,  tlie  hero  of  the  tale,  is  “  a  pious  gardener 
and  if,  now  and  then,  we  perceiv^ indications  of  a  taste 
better  cultivated  than  usually  fulls  to  the  lot  of  such  a  per¬ 
sonage,  though  admitted  to  my  lady’s  special  favour, — ap¬ 
pointed  head  gardener,  and  superintendant  of  the  botanical 
conservatory, — yet,  the  style  throu^out  is  well  adapted  to 
the  class  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  will  seldom,  if  ever, 
be  unintelligible  to  the  lowest ;  the  story,  though  simple,  is 
sufficient  to  interest;  and  the  piety,  thougli  une((tiiy^araiid 
pervading,  is  not  so  profusely  scattered  as  to  offend  them 
the  firsts  approach.  We  think  too,  that  the  simple  tale 
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nvill  he  read  '•vith  interoBt  aud  pleabore,  cTen  in  those  intelfi- 
gent  circles  in  uhich  the  fair  author  is  reported  to  ino>e,  and 
which  aheappears  equally  fitted  to  improi^e  and  ornanicnt.  The 
design «  of  the  story  is  to  illustrate  tlie  pleasures  of  religiou 
in  the  life  of  a  simple  hearted  cliristian ;  and  the  narrative 
is  given  by  himself,  in  a  course  of  letters  to  his  son.  Tlie 
•entiments  are  truly  evangelical,  and  ihe. spirit  catliolic:  we 
could  almost  venture  to  assert  tliat  it  will  please,  equally, 
churclneu  and  dissenters ;  but  perhaps  it  would  safer  to 
predict,  tliat  they  will  be  pleasra  with  it,  who  are  Christians, 
without  being  cither ;  who  think  it  becoming  a  brotherly 
feeling,  to  prove  moMt  but  not  all  tilings  ;  holding  last  much 
that  is  good,  hut,  for  charity's  sake,  being  indifiereiit  to  the 
rest.  The  style  and  sentiments  of  the  author  are  as  fairly 
cxhibiteil  in  the  subsequent  quotations  as  in  any  we  could 
select.  The  first  is  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  worthy 
coacliman,  under  whom  Joseph  Felton  served  as  stable  boy, 
in  the  early  period  of  his  history. 

Jollity  may  fitly  he  compared  to  the  crackling  of  thorns  under 
a  pot,  it  makes  a  great  blaze  and  soon  dies  od,  leaving  a  few 
.ashes  to  he  scattered  away  with  tlie  wind,  probably  the  wind  of 
adversity.:  but  a  Christian’s  joy  comes  from  a  vital  principle ;  and 
tliough  it  may  be  but  like  the  light  of  a  glow-worm,  yet  the 
glow-worm  has  life  in  itself,  and  shines  brightest  in  darkest 
night*  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  burial  of  ray  master  which 
I  remember,  as  its  important  consequence.  My  sobs  and  tears  at 
tiis  grave  caudit  the  attention  of  our  pious  clergyman,  and  with 
the  sweetest  I  had  ever  seen  directed. towards  me,  he  touched 
my  unwortliy  hand,  and  drew  me  aside  into  the  vestry,  where 
eeemin^  to  know  me  he  told  me  it  was  only  the  dust  of  my 
good  friend  we  had  committed  to  the  grave.  ^  His  Sou},*  (said 
he)  is  in  eternal  glory.’  He  then  aaid  much  was  expected  « 
mCf  who  had  seen  a  Christian  both  live  and  die.  He  tlion  and 
ih^e  put  into  my  hand  a  new  Bible,  and  laboured  to  make  me 
sensible  of  its  vmue,  making  me  often  repeat  after  him,  *  Where 
withal  shall  a  young  roan  cleanse  his  way?  even  by  ruling  him 
«elf  according  to  thy  word.’-— ^Vbich  he  bid  me  remember  as  a 
constant  inducement  to  me  to  read  that  sacred  book.*  pp.  9, 10. 

A  consistent,  conscientious  discharge  of  humbler  duties, 
promoted  him}  at  length,  to  tlie  honourable  office  of  head  gar 
doner  ;  and,  at  this  time, 

*  Her  ladyship  proposed  (said  he)  to  honour  me  with  the 
laaw  of  a  buikhng,  wherein  she  greatly  delighted;  it  coniamed 
n  music  room  and  what  was  called  the  dressed  dairy,  brides 
an  aviaty  for  curious  birds,  under  the  same  roof.  Somewhat  hidden 
behind  the  stone  entrance,  was  the  dwelUqg  prepared  for  me, 
wberdn  J  put  .the  best  furaiUiro  I  could  afibrd  to  purchase*  B 
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1^  embosomed  amongst  stately  treesi  a  limpid  stream  pasted  the 
dojr,  a  lovely  landscape  was  spread  in  the  front,  and  the  fold* 
ing  doors  and  the  music  room  opened  into  the  prrftiest  flower 
gsrdea  imaginable.  My  wages  were  proport ionably  increased,  my 
situation  in  the  garden  became  more  respectable,  my  prospects 
more  encouraging.  Here  1  spent  ten  more  years  bl>8Ssod  with  the 
kindest,  ;"entlest,  most  prudent  wife,  presented  witfi  two  fine  chil¬ 
dren,  honoured  by  my  Lord  ami  Lady,  and  famtliarired  to  better 
conversation  than  •  my  situation  seetned  to  proinise ;  for  step  hy 
step  I  became  head  gardener,  and  was  used  to  siiew  the  grouncfc 
to  visitors  and  exhibit  rare  plants  and  early  esculents.  During 
five  of  these  years  religion  and  prosperity  went  on  hand  in  han^ 
but  at  the  end  of  this  time  our  most  worthy  and  reverend  pastor 
died,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  parish,  and  to  the  decline 
of  religion  in  many  profe^iors,  to  the  trial  of  it  in  all,  and  alas  I 
to  the  injury,  though  I  trust  not  the  extinction,  of  Chrbtianily 
in  me. 

*  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  an  invaluable,  privilege- 1  take 
it  to  he  that  river  which  maketh  glad  the  city  of  God.  And  where¬ 
as  trees  may  live  in  a  dry  soil  and  put  forth  leaves,  yet  the  finest 
fruit  is  produced  by  those  whose  roots  are  refreshed  by  fivers 
and  streams ;  so  though  Christians  may  still  as  it  were  show  their 
sort  without  the  means  of  grace,  yet  they  flourish  but  *  by  the 
pools  of  Heshbon.  And  whilst  the  sun  of  prosperity  seotcheS'  up 
the  sap,  if  no  doctrine  distils  as  the  dew,  or  faHs  like  rain  Upon 
the  mown  grass,  spirituality  must  decline.'  pp.  21— S. 

This  is  pleasingly  expressed,  artd  to  the  truth  of  ibe  sen¬ 
timent  every  heart,  attentive  to  its  d\yn  religious  improvement, 
uill  accede,  in  another  letter,  an  idea  equally  familiar,  is 
illustrated  with  |>eculiar  sweetness  ;>  and  the,  delicate  line  is 
drawn  which  distinguishes  the  lawful,  from  the  unlawful  en¬ 
joyment  of  commendation. 

‘  Much  more  he  said,  which  It  would  not  become  me  to  re¬ 
peat;  for  our  corrupt  nature  will  not  bear  to  be  regaled  with 
praise,  which  though  it  fall  from  a  good  man^s  lips,  and  be  grateful 
to  the  palate,  should,  like  the  manna  in  the  wildertiess,  suffice 
for  the  hour,  but  not,  bb  gathered  up,  no,  not  an  omer  full,  lest 
it  breed  worms,  and  grow  corrupt/  p.  W.*  ‘ 

To  the  sunsbiue  of  prosj^ity-,  iust  •  mention^,  succeeded 
a  state  of  religious  declension,  and  afterwards  of  sevei;e  trial  i 
the  heaviest  stroke  of  which  is  described  in  the  following 
htter. 

% 

'  Dear  Son, — It  ill  becomes  a  Christian  to  dwell  with  too  much 
niinutencss  upon  the  difficulties  and  trials  through  which  a  gradous 
Providence  has  led  him ;  he  knows  this  world  is  caUed  a  wilder- 
Dess,  and,  consequently,  expects  a  thorny  path ;  so  much  how¬ 
ever  08  will  subserve  t#  shew  the  accdmplishnient  of  God^s  pfOmis% 
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and  the  useAilness  of  affliction,  he  has  a  right  to  pause  d\cr 
and  record. 

*  *1  hough  unused  to  hard  labour  and  weakened  by  disease,  my 
gracious  Saviour  imparted  strength  equal  to  my  day.  The  dear 
p^ple  who  had  but  yesterday  received  me  as  a  fellow  worshipper,*^ 
did  not  desert  me  in  my  distress :  suffice  it,  that  they  recoro. 
mended  me  an  humble  habitation,  and  an  employer,  and  that, 

by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  I  did  eat  bread.’*  Here,  in  the 
daily  occupation  of  lal)orious  industry,  I  dwelt  some  years,  refreshed 

both  private  and  social  devotion.  At  our  minister’s  room, 
prayer  meetings  were  establislied ;  and  as  my  experience  in  the 
divine  life  deepened,  I  sometimes  led  our  little  company,  as  it 
were,  to  the  mount  of  God.  The  valley  of  humiliation  (as  dear 
Bunyan  would  have  called  it)  was  indeed  a  vale  wlicrein  I  found 
pools  of  vrater ;  and  whilst  lowliness  of  mind  was  preparing  me 
for  all  the  Lord’s  will,  my  little  daughter  lingered  through  a 
pale  consumption,  until  her  infant  spirit  winged  its  flight. 

*  1  am  unwilling  to  recount  the  persecution  which  followed  a 
poor  worm  like  me.  There  were  those  in  the  family  of  my  Lord 
F—  krho  had  watched  for  my  halting :  for  prosperity,  Charles, 
in  any  calling,  throws,  as  one  may  say,  a  sunbeam  full  upon  a 
roan,  and  envy  is  one  of  the  natural  workings  of  corrupt  human 
hearts.  So  high  did  thb  tide  rise  against  me,  that  a  report  sound¬ 
ed  tlirough  the  hamlet,  that  my  child  would  be  refused  burial  by 

the  parish  curate#*— However,  al^ut  this  very  time,  my  Lord  F - 

went  out  hunting  upon  a  high  spirited  horse,  and  was,  by  what 
is  called  an  accident,  brought  to  an  early  grave ;  in  the  confusion 
which  this  event  occasion^,  mg  treasure  was  allowed  interment. 

*  From  this  period,  my  wife,  the  patient  companion  of  my  troubles, 
fell  into  a  state  of  gentle  decay:  lest  a  murmuring  word  should 
escape  my  pen,  I  forbear  to  tell  you  the  history  of  her  long  pro¬ 
tracted  trial.  Death  approached  her  with  slow  but  certain  st^, 
her  feeble  frame  sustained  much,  her  soul  increased  in  heavenly 
roindedness  and  submission.  Ten  months  of  pale  disease,  brought 
her  to  as  many  weeks  of  confinement  to  her  bed.  1  never  dis¬ 
covered  any  rashness  in  her  peaceful  character,  and  the  grace  she 
best  loved,  she  best  exemplified.  ‘‘  Patience,”  she  would  wy. 

worketh  experience  and  experience  hope.’*  At  all  times,  if  I 
was  disposed  to  murmur,  she  would  say,  Tarry  the  Lord's  lei¬ 
sure,  my  Joseph,  wait  on  the  Lord.” 

*  How  she  comforted  her  soul  in  adversity,  is  recorded  by  him 
who  putteth  the  tears  of  his  saints  into  a  bottle.  Death,  Charles, 
is  no  subject  to  describe;  its  awful  conflict,  awful  even  to  the 
people  ot  God,  should  be  improved  by  silent  meditation,  self-ex¬ 
amination,  and  deep  humiliation :  it  is  confessedly  an  enemy,  hut 
it  is  the  last,  and  therefore  the  dying  believer  aoes  not  lay  aside 
his  weapons,  till  angels  witness  that  he  wakes  a  conejueror.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  love  to  read  the  words  of  dying  Chris¬ 
tians  huddled  together  upon  paper,  as  though  the  speech  never 
ftiltered,  or  the  vital  powers  never  wearied.  A  holy  character, 
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like  a  lamp  supplied  with  the  oil  of  divine  ^ce^  emits  a  pure 
light  all  the  journey  through ;  but  the  dame  glimmers  towards  the 
last,  and  becomes  feeble,  until  the  great  proprietor  supplies  the 
vessel  with  that  finer  oil,  which  imparts  a  light  adapted  tor  eternal 
shining*  ^ 

'  During  her  last  extremity  I  never  left  her.  I  heard  her  last  soft 
ligh;  I  gave  the  last  look  ever  cast  upon  her  pale  fixed  counte¬ 
nance;  1  beheld  her  coffin  laid  in  the  silent  grave;  and,  as  1 
v^alked  sad*  and  slow  to  my  bereaved  dwelling,  the  words  of  a 
verse,  which  I  can  never  lorget,  engraved  her  epitaph  upon  my 
heart. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh ! 

The  difference  to  me.'  pp.  .33— 7* 

There  are  parts  of  this  letter  which  every  one  will  feel ;  and 
we  are  almost  sorry  to  interrupt  the  eftect  of  it,  by  adding, 
there  are  others  to  which  some  will  object.  But  let  not  the 
objector  deprive  ^himself  of  the  full  atonement  which  the  con¬ 
cluding  scene  of  Joseph  Felton’s  life  will  present  to  him. 
It  is  true  he  was  at  this  time  the  auditor  of  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  that  afterwards  he  became  an  'active  member 
of  an  independent  church ;  but  unless  a  fourth  change  occurred, 
of  which  the  history  does  not  inform  us, — he  died  a  church¬ 
man.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  Christian  spirit'  which 
the  author  here  displays ;  being  herself,  as  we  presume,  a 
member  of  the  establishment;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
justify  the  defect  of  principle,  and  consequent  vacillation  of 
conduct,  which  her  narrative  countenances.  Whatever  is  true, 
b  good,  and  worth  preserving ;  that  which  is  not  true,  how¬ 
ever  small,  is  proportionally  evil,  and  not  to  be  embraced; 
and,  strictly  speaking,  small  truths  should  no  more  be 
sacrificed  to  great,  than  great  to  small.  fVe  should  have 
tdvised  Joseph  Felton  to  become  either  a  Churchman  or  a 
Dissenter,  upon  principle  ; — ^to  know,  therefore,  why  he  was 
cither, — and  to  preserve  as  catholic  a  spirit  as  if  he  had  b^n 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other; — which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  temper  of  many  in  both  communions,  is  no  unattainable 
degree  of  Christian  wtue.  With  this  deduction,  which  the 
intelligent  observer  will  perceive  is  not  made  upon  slight  grounds^ 
“The  Pleasures  of  Relipon’?  is  a  work  which  we  should 
wrdially  recommend  to  pious  readers  of  every '  description  ; 
Jind  especially  to  those,  who,  at  a  small  expence,  are  desi- 
of  enriching,  either  the  cottage  or  the  vestry  library. 

T  t 
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Art.  XIV.  SELECT  LITERART  INFORMATION. 


Gentlemen  and  Putlishers  who  have  works  in  the  press  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  MeEcLEctic  sending  Information 

(postpaid)  of  the  subject,  ettent^  and  probable  price  pf such  works  i 
which  they  mnu  depend  upon  being  comnivanicated  to  the  public^  if 
consistent  ivitn  its  plan. . 

Iq  May  will  be  published,  id  6.vol*  History  of  Cheshire.— deorj^e  Orme- 
Sto.  (comprising  nearly  one  third  of  new  rod,  of  Chorlton,  in  Cheshire,  Esq.  M.A. 

matter,  with  a  new  portrait,  from  the  and  F.S.A.  is  preparing  for  the  Press  a 

best  hkeness  of  the  author,  at(d.6tlier  History  of  the  Coiraty  Palatine  and  City 

plates,)  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  of  Chester,  which  will  be  published  by 

Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  with  Memoirs  of  subscription,  in  Parts, '  forming  three 

his  Life  and  Writings,*  composed  by  very  elegant  folio  volumes,  wiihaya- 

himself ;  illustrated  from  bis  letters,  riety  of  engravings  on  copper  of  the 

with  occasional  notes  and  narrative.  principal  views,  and  on  wood,  in  a  sope* 

Hy  John  Lord  Slieffield.  A  new  edition,  rior  manner,  of  the  more  subordinate 

with  many  corrections^  insertions  of  subjects, 'together  with  arms,  seals,  &c. 

jiamei,  additional  letters,  Icc.  compris-  Capt.  Lisiansky*s  V'oyage.  round  the 
ing  also  a  volume  of  entirely  new  matter.  .  Woild,  in  the  KussiRD  ship  Neva,  an* 
In  consequence  of  numerous  applica-  nounced  some  months  ago,  wiU  appear 

tions,  Mr.  Murray  proposes  to  print  the  early  in  March,  in  a  quarto ‘tiolame,  il- 

whole  of  the  new  matter  separately,  in  one  lustrated  by  eight  charts  and  varioQS 

volume  4to*  to  complete  the  sets  of  the  other  plates..  < 

old  edition.  He  requests  those  gentle-  ,  Dr.  R.  Reece  has  nearly  ready  for 

men  who  Wish  for  this  additional  volume  publication,  .the  Popular  Chemical 

to  favour  him  with  their  names,  as  early  Oolde,  or  Epitome  of  Modem  Experi* 

as  possible,  as  he  pledges  himself  not  to  mental  Chemistry, 

print  one  more  copy  th^  shall  be  .ac-  -The  Rev.  John  Toplis  has  in  the  press, 
tually  subscribed  for  previously  to  its  a  translation  of  the  Ti^atise  upon  Me- 

publication.  ^  '  chanics  thAt  forms  the  introductiOD  to 

Speedily  will  be  pnblished,  in  2  vols.  the  Mechanique  Celes^,  of  P.  S.  La- 
8vo.  with  a  Portiwit,  Some  Account  of  place,  accompanied  by  explanatory  notci 

the  Life  and  Writings  bf  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  additions. 

with'  Original  Letters  and  Meditations  Mr.  Wm.  Goodlad,  of  Bury,  bas  in 
and  Prsj^rs,  selected  from  her  Journal.  '  the  press,  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  Dis- 
Speedily  w'ill  he  re-publisbeil,  A  Gor-  eases  of  the  Vessels  and  Glands  of  the 
glous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,  Absorbent  System  ;  with  an  A^qiendis, 
garnished  and  deckedwith  diuers  daydtle  containing  surgical  cases  dtfd  Vemarks. 

Denises,  right  delicate  and  delightfuJI,  ,  Mr.  Hodgson  will  publish  m  the  course 

to  recreate  eche  modest  Minde  with^ll  of  next  mouth,  a  Treatise  on  Aneurisms 

yirst  framed  and  fashioned  in  sundrie  .  ‘  and’  Wounded  Arteries,  in  an  of 
Formes,  by  dluerh  worthy  Workemen*6f  Wcfftime,  with  a  volomeof  highly  finished 
lute  DsQres:  and  now  ioyned  together  bogfavings,  in  royal  quarto, 
and  boilded  up :  By  T.  P.  Imprinted  Mr.  Stewart,  lecturer  on  midwifery, 
at  London,  for  Richard  Jones.  1578.  will  soon  publish  a  Treatise  on  Uterine 
EdiM  by  Thomas  Parke,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  *  Hemorrhage. 

Sborily  will  be  published.  Sermons,  by  The  Rev.  I.  Cobbin  has  in  the 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B.  Pre-  Plain  Reasons  for  Infant  Baptism,  u| 
bendary  of  Sarum, Rector  of  Roddingion,  which  the  subjects  and  mode  of  tha 

Vicar  of  High  Krcall,.  in  the  county  of  ordinance  are  considered. 

Salop,  and  senior  Minister  of  the  Epis-  Mr.  R.  Slate,  of  Stand,  near 
TOpal  Chapel  in  Ediubuigh.  Chester,,  has  in  the  press,  a  volume  « 
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Sermons,  never  before  printed,  selected 
from  manuscripts,  and  preached  by  emi¬ 
nent  nooconforraists ;  to  which  will  be 
prefixed  a  biographical  account  of  each 
author. 

Anecdotes  of  Music,  bistgrical  and 
biographical,  in  a  series  of  letters  from  a 
<f6Utleman  to  his  daughter,  are  printing 
fn  two  duodecimo  volumes. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  is  printing, 
a  Praxis  of  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and 
Syriac  Alphabets  ;  a  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
comparative  Vocabulary ;  and  the  Book 
of  Job,  in  Hebrew,  with  Miss  Smith’s, 
translation  on  the  opposite  page. 

Miss  Porter,  auttior  of  the  Scottish 
Chiefs,  has  iii  the  Press,  the  Pastor’s 
Fire-s  de,  i  i  three  volumes. 

Miss  Isabella  Spence  has  nearly  leady 
for  publication,  the  Spanish  Guitar,  a 
small  work  for  youth,  embellished  with 
a  neat  frontispiece,  designed  by  Craig. 

Mr.  Parry  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
Poems  and  Essays,  original  and  selected, 
by  the  Hon.  Cassandra  Twisletoa;  with 
biographical  memoirs,  and  anecdotes  of 
her  connections. 

Lord  Erskine  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
pamphlet  adapted  to  existing  circum- 
itaoces,  to  serve  as  a  continuation  of  the 
reasonings  and  principles  contained  in 
bis  celebrated  pamphlet  printed  about 
fifteen  years  since,  on  the  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  War. 

The  first  part  of  Researches  in  Greece, 
by  Major  Leake,  will  be  confined  to 
inquiries  into  the  language  of  the  Mo¬ 
dem  Greeks,  and  the  state  of  their 
literature  and  education,  with  some  short 
notices  of  the  dialects  spoken  within  ttie 
limits  of  Greece,  viz.  the  Albanian,  Wal- 
lachian,  and  Bulgarian,  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  course  qf  this  month. 

The  subjects  of  the  CiianceRor’s  prizes 
It  Oxford  for  Itie  ensuing  year  are,— For 
I^tin  verse:  Germanicus  Caesar  Varo 
legionibusque  suprema  solvit.— For  an 
English  Essay ;  a  comparative  Estimate 
of  the  English  Literature  of  the  1 7th  and 
18th  Centuries. — For  ft  Latin  Essay : 
De  Ephororum  apud  Lacedsmonios 
niagistratu.  —  Sir  lloger  Newdigate’s 
prize Niobc. 

'Ihe  subject  of  tfie  ^orrisian  Prize 
for  the  ensuing  year  is,  “  The 
EapUsm  of  John, — was  it  from  Heaven, 
or  of  Men 

The  subjects  appoiqted  for  the  two 
pruM  given  by  the  Representatives  in 
Parliament  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
®r>dge,  for  the  best  exerci^s  in  Latin 
prose  lor  1814,  are,— Senior  Bacbelori : 
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Utrum  ex  Hominibus  fanaticis,  an  scep- 
ticis,  plus  detrinsenti  Respublica  capiat. 
— Middle  Bachelors:  Quo  magis  Insti- 
tuta  civilia  et  ecclesiastica  inter  se  con* 
veniant,  eo  melius  Rempublicam  admt- 
nistrare  licet. 

The  subject  of  the  dissertation  for  the 
Hulsean  Prize  for  the  present  year  is. 
On  the  comparative  value  of  Prophe¬ 
cies  and  Miracles,  as  Evidences  for  the 
Truth  of  Christianity.” 

A  complete  edition  oF  Swift’s  Works  is 
printing,  under  the  supervision  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  Esq.  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes  Critical  and  Illustrative,  &c,  &c. 
It  will  extend  to  nineteen  volumes  8vo. 
handsomely  printed.  Upwards  of  a 
hundred  original  Letters,  Essays,  and 
Poems,  by  Dean  Swift,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  printed  with  his  works, 
will  appear  in  this  edition.  These  have 
been  recovered  from  Theophiliis  Swilt, 
Esq.  Dublin  ;  from  a  colloction  of  manu¬ 
scripts  of  vaiigus  descriptions,  concern¬ 
ing  Swift  and  his  affairs,  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lyons  ond  Major 
Tickell  i  from  originals  in  Swift’s  hand¬ 
writing,  in  possession  of  Leonard  Mac 
Nally,  Esq.  from  Matthew  WIed  Hart- 
stonge.  Esq.  who  has  fumisbed  much 
curious  information  ;  from  laborious  re¬ 
searches  made  through  various  journals 
and  collections  of  rare  pamphlets,  in 
which  many  of  Swift’s  satires  made 
their  first  appearance ;  and  from  Dr. 
Berwick,  who  has  obliged  the  editor 
with  some  curious  iUustrations  of  the 
Dean’s  last  satirical  Tracts,  in  the  Bio¬ 
graphical  Memoir,  it  has  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  condense  the  information  atlorded 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Orrery,  Dr.  De- 
lany,  Dean  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
others,  into  one  distinct  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  narrative. 

A  new  edition  is  preparing  of  Gray’s 
Poems ;  with  Extracts  Philological,  Po- 
_etical,  and  Critical, _from  Mr.  Gray’s 
Original  M^tnuscrlpts,  selected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mr.  Mathias* 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Berington  has  com¬ 
pleted,  and  will  publish  in  April,  a  lite¬ 
rary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  com¬ 
prehending  an  Account  of  the  State  of 
Learning,  from  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  to  its  revival  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  has  just  finished  bit 
eight-sfiqet  map  of  the  country  between 
CoQStautinopie  and  Delhi,  including  the 
entire  surface  of  modern  Persia.  This 
map,  like  others  of  the  same  emi¬ 
nent  geographer,  is  compiled  from  ori- 
T  t  B 
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^nal  materialfi,  and  includes  many  new 
dcterminatiuns  of  positions  and  objects 
hitherto  uncertain  or  unknown.  Amonc: 
other  novelties  he  has  accurately  laid 
down  the  heads  of  the  Ganges,  till  now 
obscured  by  supeistition,  which,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Hamalaya 
or  Snowy  Mountains,  between  78  and  80 
of  east  longitude,  and  30  and  31  of  north 
latitude. — Mr.  Arrowsmith’s  next  great 
work  will  be  an  eight-sheet  map  of 
India. 

A  Funeral  Oration  is  printing  on  Ge- 
noral  Moreau,  on  the  model  of  the  Ora¬ 
tions  of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  &c.  contain¬ 
ing  an  animated  biographical  sketch  of 
his  public  and  private  life. 

A  junction  has  been  formed  of  Nichol¬ 
son*  s  Philosophical  Journal  and  Tillocb’s 
Philosophical  Magazine ;  the  latter  work 
will  in  future  he  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Nicholson  and  Tilloch. 

Mr.'S.  Bawks,  of  the  R.  C.  S.  will 
speedily  publish,  a  Treatise  on  Dfseases 
of  the  Liver  and  Disorders  of  the  Diges¬ 
tive  Functions ;  including  admonitory 
Suggestions  to  Persons  arriving  from 
Worm  Climates. 

In  the  University  press,  Cambridge, 
are  in  preparation,  Morelli  Thesaurus 
Grspcae  Poesews :  sive  Lexicon,  Gra?co- 
Prosodiacum,  curi  Maltby,  2  vol.  royal 
quarto and  Dawes  Miscellanea  Cri- 
tica,  8vo.  cura  Kidd,  editor  of  Opuscula 
Ruhukeniana. 

Mr.  Kidd  is  also  preparing  some  Cri¬ 
ticisms,  Tracts,  &c.  by  the  late  Profes¬ 
sor  Person,  to  be  printed  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  press. 

Ad  edition  is  printing  at  Oxford  of 
Livii  Historia,  4  vol.  8vo.  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in 
the  University,  from  the  text  of  Draken- 
borch ;  and  it  will  contain  the  various 
rradingf,  and  the  whole  of  the  Notes 
both  of  the  4to.  and  12mo.  editions  of 
Crevier. 

There  is  at  this  time  in  forwardness, 
in  the  University  press,  Edinburgh,  No¬ 
vum  Lexicon,  Gneco  Laiinum,  in  No¬ 
vum  Testamentum,  congessit  et  variis 
Observationibus  Philoiogicis  illustravit 
Job.  Freider  Schleusner;  to  form  two 
thick  volumes  in  8vo.  It  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  D.D. 
Mr.  John  Strauebon,  and  Mr.  Adam 
Diekinsou,  and  the  principal  improve- 
nenU  will  be  a  translation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  passages,  rectifying  a  number  of 
mis-qootations  in  the  original^  and  some 
pbaerratfODS  by  the  Editors. 


The  Select  Kemains,  of  the  laic 
Rev.  James  Bowden  of  Tooting,  in 
1  ^-ol.  8 VO.  are  nearly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

Strabo  has  lately  been  translated  from 
the  Greek  into  French,  at  the  command 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  a  trium¬ 
virate  of  French  s^avans,  M.  de  la  Porte 
du  Theil,  M ,  Gosselin,  and  M.  Coray, 
the  last  of  whom  is  a  native  of  Smyrna. 
The  translation  was  executed  by  the  fust 
and  last  of  the  above-mentioned  scholars; 
and  the  geographical  notes  were  written 
principally  by  M.  Gosselin.  In  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  their  undertaking,  the 
translators  have  enjoyed  free  access  to 
the  treasures  of  the  Imperial  Library, 
in  which  M.  de  la  Porte  du  Theil  is  one 
of  the  keepers  of  MSS. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  is  at  Paris, 
has  been  chosen  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  lat  class  of  the  Institute,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  by  47  votes  out 
of  48. 

An  edition  of  Herodotus,  Gr.  et  LaU 
is  in  the  press  at  Strasburgh,  with  all  the 
Notes  of  Wesscling,  Gale,  and  Grono* 
vius,  also  a  Collation  from  ancient  MSS. 
to  be  edited  by  J,  Schweighaeuscr, 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Bipont.  editions  of 
the  Greek  Classics,  forming  8  volumes, 
ocf  avo. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub¬ 
lishing,  by  subscription,  in  one  vol.  8ro. 
price,  to  subscribers,  half  a  guinea — to 
non-subscribers,  twelve  shillings,  The 
French.  Preacher;  containing  select 
Discourses  from  the  most  eminent  French 
Divines ;  with  Biographical  Notices  of 
-the  Authors.  Select^  and  translated 
by  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbio.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  received  by  J.  Black,'  York-street, 
Covent- garden ;  J.  Conder,  Bucklers- 
bury;  and  T.  Hamilton,  Paternoster- 
row;  London;  and  by  W.  Bradford, 
Exeter. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub¬ 
lishing,  by  subscription.  Essays,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  Principles,  Dispositions, 
and  Manners  of  Mankind:  pourtraying 
the  horrors  of  human  depravity,  and  the 
beauties  of  genuine  religion.  Designed 
for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of 
young  persons.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Potter,  Wootton-under-Edge.  The  work 
will  be  comprised  in  a  neat  octavo  vo¬ 
lume,  price  to  subscribers,  5s.  Sub¬ 
scribers  names  received  by  Cox,  St. 
ThomasVstreet,  Borough ;  Conder, 
Bttcklerabiiry  ;  at  the  Vestry  of  .Surrey 
Chapel ;  and  by  the  Author. 
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■List  of  Works  recently  published. 


Tn  the  press,  a  new  Map  of  the  Tra-  of  his  Treatise  on  Cataract,  eontainingy 

vels  and  Voyages  of  IL  Paul  and  the  besides  many  new  practical  remarks; 

other  Apostles,  with  a  Geographical  and  some  important  pathological  observa* 

Historical  Account  of  the  Places  they  tions,  hitherto  unnoticed  in  the  science 

fisited,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testa-  of  optics. 

ment,  selected  from  the  Writings  of  Edinburgh  in  the  19th  Century.— 
Edward  Wells,  D.D.  Speedily  will  be  published,  Letters  from 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub-  Edinburgh,  by  This  work  will 

lished,  elegantly  printed  in  octavo.  In-  contain  a  detailed  account  of  thepre* 

divjduality ;  or,  the  Causes  of  rcciproca  1  sent  state  of  society  and  manners  in  the 

Misapprehension.  A  Poem.  By  Mrs.  Northern  Metropolis,  sketches  of  its 

Martha  Ann  Sellon..  most  eminent  living  characters,- -  a  view 

Mr.  Stevenson,  Surgeon  Oculist,  and  of  the  different  parties  in  religion,  poli- 
Aurist  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin-  tics,  and  literature,— strictures  upon  the 

cess  of  Wales,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col-  public  institutions,  &c.  &c. 
lege  of  Surgeons,  Lecturer  on  .the  Eye  A  new  Literary  and  Political  Review 
aod  Ear,  and  ^Author  of  A  Practical  is  immediately  to  be  commenced  in 
Treatise  on  Weakness  of  Sight,  (2d  edi-  Edinburgh  under  the  title  of  the  North 

lion)  has  in  the  press  nearly  ready  for  British  ^view or ConstitutionalJoumali 

publication,  a  greatly  enlarged  edition  to  be  published  every  two  months; 
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BIOCaAPH  Y« 

Playfair’s  Political  Portraits,  in  this 
New  £ra^  with  explanatory  Not^,  histo¬ 
rical  and  biographical.  Containing  an  Es- 
sayon  the  general  character  oftheEnglish 
Nation,  British  N.oblemen,  British  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  Men  of  Business,  &c.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Playfair,  Author  of  the  Balance  of 
.Power,  &c.  &c.  2  vol.  8vo.  II.  Is. 
bds. 

CLASSICAL. 

Taciti  Germania  et  Agricola,  ex  edit. 
G.  Brotier,  cur  A  R.  Relhan.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Novum  Testamentum  Grscum,  juxta 
exemplar  Millianum.  32mo.  8s. 

Copleston  Prelectiones  Academics. 
8vo.  ISs. 

Taciti  GermknTa  et  Agricola,  from 
Brotier’s  text,  with  all  bis  observations, 
notes,  and  emendrtions,  and  with  critical 
and  philological  remarks;  by  E.  H. 
Barker.  12mo.  5s.  Gd. 

EDUCATION. 

^  A  New  Dutch  Grammar,  with  prac¬ 
tical  Exercises ;  containing  also  a  Vo- 
<^balary,  Dialogues,  Idioms,  Letters, 
he.  By  J.  B.  D’iiassendongk,  M.A. 
Hnao.  6s.  bound. 


.  Maternal  Solicitude  for  a  Daughter’s 
best  Interests.  By  Mrs.  Taylor,  second 
edition.  12mo.  5s. 

Introduction  to  Perspective,  adapted 
td  the  Capacities  of  Children,  in  a  series 
of  pleasing  and  familias  Dialogues.  By 
Mr.  Hayter.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  System  of  Education 
at  present  pursued  in  the  Schools  and 
Universities  of  Scotland.  With  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  Communications  re¬ 
lative  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  School  of  Westminster,  and  the  Perth 
Academy;  together  with  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  Accouat  of  the  University  of  St. 
■Andrew..  By  the  Rev«  M.  Russel,  M.A. 

8  VO.  6s. 

E:fercises  on  the  Etymology,  Syntu, 
Idioms,  and  S3rnoDyms,  of  the  Spanish 
Language.  By  L*  J.A.  Me  Henry,  a 
Native  of  Spain,  Author  of  an  Improved 
Spanish  Grammar,  designed  especially 
for  self-instructors. '  Price  4f.  bound. 

FINE  ARTS. 

A  Voyage  round  Great  Britain,  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  Summer  of  the  Year 
1613,  and  commeucing  from  the  Land’a 
End,  Cornwall.  By  Richard  -Aytou. 
With  a  Series  of  Views,  illustrative  oC 
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Ztsi  of  Works  recontlj^  published. 


Ike  Character  and  promineut  Featurei 
of  the  Coast,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
WiUiaiD  Daniel),  A.R.A.  No.  1,  imp. 
ito.  10s.  6d. 

CEOaRASHY. 

Part  1.  containing  19  Plates  (to  be 
continued  every  two  inonth!^)  handsomely 
coloured  and  bot-pressed,  of  Neeleys 
General  Atlas.  This  work  will  extend 
to  Four  Parts,  and  will  comprise  a  com¬ 
plete  Set  of  Maps,  compiledfrom  the  best 
Aotboritief,  improved  by  valuable  ori¬ 
ginal  documents,  and  embracing  all  the 
recent  discoveries  of  Circumnavigators 
and  Travellers.— Those  countries  which 
are  most  interesting  (particularly  the 
European  States)  will  be  given  each  on  4 
pages,  forming  together,  the  full  size  of 
a  sheet  of  Imperial,  without  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  folding,  imp.  4to.  11.  Is, 

GEOLOOT*  .  ^ 

Esa^  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  by 
M.  Cuvier ;  translated  from  the  French 
by  R.  Kerr,  F.R^.  with  Mineralogical 
bioicsby  Professor  Jameson.  8vo.  8s. 

HISTORY. 

•  ^ 

Thoughts  on  the  Origin  and  iKscent 
of  t]ie  Gael ;  with  au  Account  of  the 
Piets,  Caledonians,  and  Scots ;  and  Ob- 
sci*vations  relative  to  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Poems  of  Ossian.  By  James 
Grant,  Esq.  of  Corrymony,  Advocate. 
8vo.  I6s. 

LAW. 

Reports  of  Cases  ujK>n  Appeals  and 
Writ-<  of  Error  in  the  House  of  Lords, . 
during  the  first  Session  of  the  fifth  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1813. 
By  P.  Dow,  Esq.  of  Lincohi’s  Inn,  Bar- 
lister  at  Law.  Vol.  1.  royal  8to.  11.  2$. 
bds. 

’  The  Statutes  of  tbe  United  Kingdom 
of*  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  53  Geo. 
III.  1813,  Vol.  V.  PgrtL  4to.  11.  1  Is, fid. 

MEDICAL. 

ObservaUoDS  on  the  Distinguishing 
Symptoms  of  three  difiereot  Species  of 
Pulnmuary  Cousnmptioo,  the  Catarrhal, 
tbe  Apdi»tematous,  and  the  Tuberculous ; 
with  some  Remarks  on  the  Remedies  and 
Regimen  best  fitted  for  tbe  Prevention, 
Removal,  or  Alleviation  of  egch  Species. 
Ry  Andrew  Duncan,  ^oior,  M.D.Syo* 
^  bds. 


Facts  and  Observations  relative  to  tbe 
Fever,  commonly  called  PuerperaL  By 
John  Armslrang,  M.D.  8vo.  Ss.  fid.  bdi. 

MlSCELLAlfEOOS. 

A  View  of  tbe  Pleasures  ariung  from 
a  Love  of  Books  ;  in  Letters  to  a  Lady, 
By  the  Rev.  ^ward  Mangin,  M.A. 
12mo.  6s.  bds. 

A  List  of  his  Majesty’s  Navy  ;  com¬ 
piled  by  authority  of  the  Lords  0>mmif- 
siuners  of  the  Admiralty,  from  original 
and  authentic  Documents,  &c.  Price 
Is.  fid. 

Tbe  Ancient  Drama ;  containing 
Marlowe’s  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faustus. 
No.  L  8vo.  2s.  fid.  to  be  continued 
monthly. 

Aventiu-es  d’Eugene  de  Senneville  et 
de  Guillaume  Delorme,  Rentes  par  Eu¬ 
gene,  et  publics  par  L.  B.  Picard, 
Membre  de  I’Institut.  4  vol.  12mo. 
11.  Is.  bds. 

Patronage.  By  Miss  Edgeworth.  2d 
ikiition  4voU.  12mo.  il.  Ss.  bds. 

Letters  of  Ortls  to  Lorenzo:  taken 
from  tbe  original  Manuscripts,  publish¬ 
ed  at  Milan  in  1802.  Translated  from 
the  Italian,  royal  12mo.  Ss.  fid.  bds. 

The  Rejected  Theatre ;  or,  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Dramas  which  have  b^n  offered 
for  Representation,  but  declined  by  the 
Alanagers.  of  the  Playhouses.  No.  2, 
price  2s.  fid- 

La  Premiere  Partie  des  Memoires  et 
de  la  Correspondance  du  Baron  de 
Grimm  et  Diderot,  pour  les  Annes  1753 
—1770.  3  vol.  8vo.  21. 2s.  bds. 

The  Pantoiogia ;  comprehendia|p  a 
complete  Seri^  oif  Essays,  Treatises, 
and  Systems,  alphabetically  arranged; 
with  a  general  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Words ;  and  presenting  a 
distinct  Survey  of  Human  Genius, 
Learning,  and  Industry.  By  John 
Mason  Good,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Olintbus 
Gregory,  LL.D.  and  Mr,  New.ton  Boa- 
worth.  1 2  voLs.  royal  Svo.  201. 

The  Printer’s  Price  Book,  containing 
tbe  Master  Printer’s  Charges  to  the  Trade 
for  Printing  Works  of  various  sizes, 
types,  and  pages.  Also  a  new,  easy, 
and  correct  method  of  casting-off  manu¬ 
script  and  other  copy,  exemplified  in 
specimen  pages  of  different  sizes  and 
types :  to  which  is  prefixed  some  ac- 
.cquui  of  tbe  nature  and  business  of 
reading  proof-sheets  for  the  press,  with 
the  typographical  xparks  used  for  ibis 
purposo,  and  Uu4r  application  shewn  in 
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an  engravini^.  By  C.  Slott^er,  Editor  of 
(be  Printer’s  Grammar.  8vo.  18s. 

No.  1.  (to  be  continued  monthly)  of 
Bestitula ;  or,  the  Titles  and  Characters 
of  oM  Books  in  finish  LHefatnre,  and 
their  Authors,  revived.  By  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  K.  J.  8to.  4s. 

POETRY. 

Tnc  Corsair ;  a  Tald,"in  Three  Cantos. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.  8vo. 
bs*  6d.  sewed. 

POLITICAL. 

Copies  of  the  Original  Letters  and  Dis¬ 
patches  of  the  Generals,  Ministers,  grand 
Officers  of  State,  See,  at  Paris,  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  at  Dresden.  Inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  advanced  Troops  of  the 
Allies  in  the  North  of  Germany.— 
Arranged  and  .  edited,  with  Notes 
(hroaghout,  and  an  appropriate  and 
excellent  Introduction.  By  A.  W.Schle- 
gel,  Secretary  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden.  With  a  Translation.  8vo. 
7s.  6d .  bds. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Author  of  the 
Letters  of  J unius  with  Reference  to  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Celebrated  Literary  wd 
Political  Character,”  lately  published. 
To  which  are  added,  some  further  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  those  curioifts  MS.  Me¬ 
moirs.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

Further  Considerations  of  the  State  of 
the  Currency,  in  which  thie  tneansof  re¬ 
storing  our  Ctrcttlatioo  to  a  - salutary 
State  are  fully  explained,  and  the  Inju¬ 
ries  sustained  by  the  Public  Treasury, 
as  well  as  by  the  National  Creditor, 
fr^  our  present  pecuniary  System,  are 
minutely  detailed.  By  the  Earl  of 
Laudtrdale.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Political  State  of  Europe  after  the 
Battle  of  Leipsic.  8vo.  As. 

Tables  of  the  Parliamentary  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Pith  the  Patronage  and  Proprietorship 
of  the  several  Counties,  Cities,  and 
Boroughs,  Folio. 

TUEOLOOY. 

The  Missionary  Register,  for  the  Year 
lil3;  containing  an  Abstract  of  the 
Proce^ings  of  the  Principal  Missionary 
and  Bible  Societies  at  110B16  and  Abroad* 
ds.  6d.  bdf. 


Sermonets,  addressed  to  thode  who 
have  not  yet  acquired,  or  who  may  have 
lost,  the  inclination  to  apply  the  power  of 
attention  to  composition  of  a  higher  kind. 
By  Henry,  and  Lctitia  Matilda  Haw¬ 
kins.  royal  l2mo.  Ts.  6d.  bds. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Love  of  onr  Cowntry, 
preached  in  the  Parish  Ohareh  of  Sk. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  on  Thursday, 
January  13,  1814,  being  the  Day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  General  Thanksgiving. 
By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  A.M.  2s.  6d. 

An  Address,  by  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  D.D.  delivered  at  a  Special 
General  Meeting  of  the  Church  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  held  at  Freemason’s  Hall, 
on  Friday,  the  7th  of  January,  1814,  to 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Norton  and  the  Rev. 
William  Greenwood,  destined  as  the 
Missionaries  for  Ceylon ;  and  to  the 
Rev.  John  Christian  Schnarr^,  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Theophilns  Ewald  Rbenius, 
about  to  sail  as  Missionaries  to*  Tran- 
qaebar.  2s.  6d. 

Bamptoo  Lectures.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Collinson,  M.A.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

•Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  on  a 
new  and  original  Plan ;  being  an  Appeal 
to  Deists,  on  their  own  Principles  of  Ar¬ 
gument.  4s. 

PrimitiTe  Cbrielianity,  or  Discourses 
on  Subjects  relating  to  Zeal  and  Prac¬ 
tice,  Faith  and. Hope;  delivered  at  the 
Unitarian  Chapel,  Stockpokt;  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Parker.  To  which  are  added 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  4s,  6d. 

Copies  of  Letters  sent  to  the  Clergy 
of  Exeter,  from  1796  to  1800,  with  Com¬ 
munications  and  Prophecies  put  in  the 
Newspapers  in  1813.  By  Joanna  South- 
cott.  8vo.  Is.  3d. 

TTie  Vision  of  the  Beloved  Disdple  ; 
a  Sermon  on  the  Portion  of  Scripture 
appointed  for  the  Epistle  for  Trinity 
Sunday.  By  the  Rev.  James  Rudge, 
M.A.  Lecturer  of  Limehouse.  Is.  6d. 

—  National  Mercies  Recorded.— A  Ser¬ 
mon,  preached  at  Whitby,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  a  General  Thanksgiving, 
Janaary  13,  1814.  By  John  Arundel. 

A  Funeral  Discourse  occasioned  by 
the  sadden  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
of  Chester,  and  preached  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Chapel  of  the  same  place,  on 
November  14, 1813.  By  the  Rav.  John 
Reynolds.  2d  aditioi^ 


List  of  Works  recently  published, 


A  Dlctioniry  of  the  Holy  Bible,  con¬ 
taining  an  Historical  Account  the 
Persons ;  a  Geographical  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  Places ;  a  literal,  critical, 
and  83r8tematical  Description  of  other 
Objects,  whether  natural,  artificial,  civil, 
religious,  or  military;  and  the  Expli* 
Mtion  of  the  Appellative  Terms  men- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


The  important  Article  conclusive  of  the  critique  on  Dr.  Williams’s  Essay  •• 
jBquity  imd  Sovereignty,  will  appear  iu  our  next  Number,  ^ 


ERRATUM  in  the  Number  for  January. 


Page  94.  line  4.  from  the  botom  for  maximum  rfoef  minimum. 


Our  readers  are  particularly  requested  to  make  this  necessary  (^onrectioir. 
Ufa  can  only  account  for  the  error  from  the  hurry  of  publication. 


